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New Ectecric MaGazine, 
JUNE, 1869. 


The Southern Review. 


WOMEN ARTISTS.* 


¢ ERE is an error, sir; you have made “Genius” feminine!’ 

‘ Palpable, sir,’ cried the enthusiast. ‘I knowit. But’ (ina 
lower tone,) ‘it was to pay a compliment to the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, with which her Grace was pleased. She is walking across Cox- 
heath, in the military uniform, and I suppose her to be the Genius of 
Britain.’ JOHNSON. ‘ Sir, you are giving a reason for it; but that will 
not make it right. You may have a reason why two and two should make 
five; but they will still make but four? 

It is pretty certain that the poet, whose toadyism was thus leniently 
dealt with by Dr. Johnson, is not singular in attributing feminity to 
Genius. We shall not stop to inquire if those who have imitated him 
have been sincere, or, like him, have simply wished to compliment 
some duchess or other, who has public or private means of rewarding 
the flattery. But we do propose, as far as the limits of the present 
article will permit, to investigate the validity of woman’s claims, not 
indeed to genius itself, for those every one will concede, but to that 
kind of genius in the exercise of which man has chiefly distinguished 
himself, and especially to that kind of genius which can only express 
itself by means of what is called the Artistic Faculty. 

The analogy of nature is certainly against woman, for it is only the 
male bird that sings, and he only in mating time ; but we shall not 





* Die Frauen in Kunsigeschichte. Von Ernest Guhl. Berlin. 1858. 

Life Letters, and Posthumous Works of Fredrika Bremer. Edited by her sister. New York. 
1868. 

A Commonplace Book of Thoughts, Memories,and Fancies. By Mrs. Jameson. New York. 


18 


55+ 
+ Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
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642 Women Artists. 


permit analogies to weigh while there are facts to be had, nor shall we 
shift upon woman the burthen of proof. 

Are there any women artists? Honest old Georgio Vasari, who 
ought to know, asserts very stoutly, albeit with some singular qualifying 
phrases: ‘It is a remarkable fact that, whenever women have at any 
time devoted themselves to the study of any art, or the exercise of any 
talent, they have, for the most part, acquitted themselves well ; nay, 
they have even acquired fame and distinction.’* ‘Nor is this to be 
wondered at,’ he remarks somewhere else, ‘since they, who so well 
know how to produce living men, should certainly be able to make the 
painted semblance,’—a proposition which, if it did not conceal a fal- 
lacy, would unquestionably be unanswerable. Georgio further quotes 
the Orlando Furioso in support of his position, and concludes by tri- 
umphantly adducing and enumerating the works of Madonna Proper- 
zia Kossi, a woman-artist who carved a crucifixion upon the circumfer- 
ence of a peach-seed, and engraved a gévria, with sixty figures, in dasso 
relievo upon the small surface of a cherry-stone! Can argument be 
more conclusive ? 

In point of fact, this question of the existence of woman-artists is 
one in which we have taken great interest. We had seen, and admired, 
some of the remarkable works of Rosa Bonheur, though we could not 
see under which rule of the proprieties a girl should find occasion to 
go about making pictures of all the roaring bulls of Bashan. We had 
fully sympathized with Mrs. L. Maria Child in her somewhat agonized 
zeal to justify the peculiarities and eccentricities of Miss Harriet Hos- 
mer, an artist who shoots pistols, wears trowsers, and rides horseback 
en cavalier, as well as sculptures Pucks and Zenobias ; and we had set 
to work in good faith to examine the annals of Art, trusting to discover 
therein evidence in support of woman’s claim to the possession of a 
genuine artistic faculty. We were quite sensible that man has been 
unjust to woman, and has wantonly excluded her from many pursuits, 
whether for the reason assigned by Spenser f or not, we would not say, 
but the fact stands, nevertheless ; and moreover, our own investiga- 
tions had inclined us to give a measurable assent to the words of the 
eloquent writer, who claims that: ‘Women have just as keen intelli- 
gence as men; less powers, may be, of abstract reasoning, but far 
finer perceptive and linguistic faculties. ‘They need not be trained to 
exhaustive scholarship ; but refinement of mental culture suits them, 
perhaps, even more than it does our sex. I imagine that the Lady 
Jane who read her Phaedo when the horn was calling, had as pretty a 
mouse-face as you ever saw in a dream; and I am sure that gentle 
girl was a better scholar than any lad of seventeen is now in any 
school of England or Scotland.’} Why, then, should not woman, with 





*Vasari. Life of Properzia di Rossi. 


t ‘ But by recorde of antique time I finde 
That woman wont in warres to beare most sway, 
And to all great exploites themselves inclind, 
Of which they still the girlond bore away ; 
Till envious man, fearing their rules decay, 
Gan coigne streight lawes to curb their liberty.’ 
Faery Queene, II11., ii., 2. 


¢ D’Arcy Thompson: Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster. 
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her warmth of soul, her enthusiasm, her quick perceptions, and her 
nimble intellect, be able to apply her keen sense of the beautiful to 
the cultivation of Art? 

The result of our investigations has not been very encouraging. A 
survey of nearly the whole field of Art has scarcely revealed to us any 
woman-artist who has risen above mediocrity ; nor has.it revealed a 
single one entitled to a place in the front rank, among great artists. 
Woman has played upon the steps of the Temple of Art from the 
beginning — indeed, if we may credit Pliny, it was a woman’s hand, * 
impelled by love, that traced the first portrait ever limned — but she 
has never gone within the threshold, never seen, much less mastered, 
the mysteries of the adytum. The list of woman-artists, though not 
long, is respectable, and the catalogue embraces some pleasing per- 
formances,— but that is all. With a few exceptions, these women have 
become artists dy position, as it were, from the circumstance of their 
fathers, brothers, or husbands pursuing Art. With a few exceptions, 
likewise, they have excelled chiefly as copyists, or in the minor branches 
of decoration, embroidery, and engraving, to which their delicate 
fingers fitted them. In sculpture there have been Properzia, Sabina 
von Steinbach, Mrs. Damer, Miss Hosmer, f to set against the whole 
bede-roll of mighty masters of the chisel among the other sex. Sabi- 
na, who was the daughter of Erwin von Steinbach, the architect of 
Strasburg Cathedral, has won considerable renown in connection with 
the ornamental part of that sublime building, which was entrusied to 
her. But it seems beyond all question that she did little more than 
sculpture the figures after designs furnished by her father, though to 
her hand those groups may very well owe something of the purity and 
depth of feeling so conspicuous in them.f Among women painters, 
the most prominent names are those of Sophonisba Anguisciola, Eliza- 
betta Sirani, Maria Robusti, Lavinia Fontana, Onorata Rudiano, Irene 
de Spilimberg, Madame Lebrun, Angelica Kauffmann, and Rosa Bon- 
heur,— not one of which names, we opine, would offer any attractions 
to ‘shoddy,’ when he goes abroad in quest of ‘old masters’ with which 
to stock his gallery. Maria Robusti, who was Tintoretto’s daughter, 
and Elizabetta Sirani, the pupil of Guido, were certainly artists of very 
great promise, but both died too young to have performed much, and, 
in estimating what they might have done, we must judge them by the 
achievements of their sex, rather than by those of ours. Angelica 
Kauffmann was deemed by her contemporaries (who likewise found sur- 
passing genius in Benjamin West.) a rival to Raphael, but modern crit- 
icism has decided that her design was poor, her touch feeble, her color 
cold, and without truth. Onorata Rudiano is, perhaps, the most dis- 
tinguished of all the female artists for Aositive achievement, but we 
must not look for these in the line of Art. She had only begun to 
paint, when, being one day at work for the tyrant of Cremona, one of 
his minions insulted her, and she stabbed him to the heart. Thereupon, 
she fled to the mountains in man’s attire, joined a company of Condot- 
tieri, fought herself into the chief command, and for thirty years played 
the swashbuckler up and down Italy, with a renown that has come 





*Kora, daughter of Dibutades, of Corinth. + And Miss Vinnie Ream, + Von Guhl. 
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down to our own times, and with a self-satisfaction equal to that of 
Captain Dugald Dalgetty. 

Now it cannot be said that the sex has failed to produce its Raphael, 
its Leonardo, its Michael Angelo, through lack of opportunity, or by 
reason of those repressive influences of prejudice, social custom, legis- 
lation, or the like, which, it is claimed, have kept woman out of the 
professions, and prevented her from freely developing her capacity to 
do man’s work. On the contrary, even in the darkest periods of wo- 
man’s history, there has been instinctive recognition of the apparent 
relation between her chaste, flexuous, subtle organism, and the delicate 
graces and refinement of art-work, and no less an eager appreciation 
of all that she has done or tried to do in that regard. Even in this 
hypercritical and skeptic age we are always ready and ardent to wel- 
come a poem by a woman, whether it be poetry or not, as if there was 
a certain consciousness at the bottom of our minds that the poet ought 
to come from that side of the house, whether he will or not. Hence, 
the cause of failure must be sought deeper than in the lack of occasion 
— it seems, indeed, to be contained in that defective artistic sense 
which is characteristic of the whole sex. Woman, indeed, has the 
longing after Art, but she does not possess the true artistic insight, nor 
has she a hand firm enough to execute even her own imperfect concep- 
tions. We must not be deceived by the present apparent tendencies 
of woman towards the artistic life into belief in her genuine capacity 
for that life. To do so would be conceding to appetite the unlimited 
power of satisfying itself. These tendencies, in fact, are rather the 
result of the atmosphere she breathes than of the blood in her veins. 
As Goethe has said, apropos of a kindred matter: ‘ What misleads 
young people is this: we live in a time when culture is so diffused that 
it has become the atmosphere which a young man breathes ; poetical 
and philosophical thoughts, which he has imbibed with the air he 
breathes, live and move within him ; he fancies them his own, and utters 
them as such. But, after he has restored to the time what it gave him, 
he remains a poor man. He is like a fountain, which spouts forth a 
little water which is drawn into it, but ceases to give a drop when the 
loan is exhausted.’* And this is pretty much the case with the abound- 
ing artist-women of this era, whose nimble fancy transmutes their 
genuine admiration of art-work into capacity to reproduce art-ideas. 
How great is the error into which they fall may be very sadly known 
by a comparison between the innumerable women-cofyzs¢s in the galle- 
ries of Paris, Florence, Rome, Munich, Diisseldorf, London, and the 
few women-artists who set up studios and attempt original pictures of 
their own. 

That this artistic defect is a general one, and not confined to the 
graphic and plastic departments of Art, is apparent as soon as we look 
away from these to other branches of Art. We shall not ask where is 
the woman-orator, f for in this field she may justly plead ‘ adsit momen- 
tum occasiogue, but, where are the women-dramatists, the female Shak- 
speares, Calderons, Lopes, Molitres? Where are the female Homers, 





* Eckermann’s Conversations with Goethe. 


+ ‘Sir, a woman’s preaching is like a dog’s walking on his hind legs, It is not done well ; but you 
are surprised to find it done at all.’"—Dr. Fohnson. 
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Miltons, Dantes, Virgils? They do not exist — they never have exis- 
ted — never will exist. Even upon the stage, where woman certainly 
has won distinction, she has excelled rather by force of feeling and 
exquisite taste in rendition, than by great creative powers. Mrs. Sid- 
dons, large-natured, generous, passionate woman as she was, owed 
much more to her Kemble kinship and her education upon the stage, 
than to her innate powers. As for Rachel, Mrs. Jameson denies that 
she was an artist at all ; she was merely a highly finished actress, prac- 
ticed in every trick of her métier, but not able to conceal her art, which, 
indeed, she had not evolved from her own consciousness, but had 
laboriously studied in the death-wards of hospitals, at the Morgue, and 
by the amputating table. 

The history of the world’s treasured /ove-literature reveals to us a 
curious fact in this connection. Of this literature woman has been the 
storehouse, the supplying fountain ; of it she has drunk most deeply, 
most enthusiastically, most frequently to intoxication, and of love itself 
she knows each rill and abounding stream and all the deepest reser- 
voirs and hidden crypts. Surely to her we should turn for the best 
exemplars of that which she has experienced so well and felt so deeply. 
But, we should turn in vain, for, excepting the supposititious verses of 
Sappho, and Mrs. Browning’s ‘ Sonnets from the Portuguese,’ (themselves 
a very passionate but very slightly idealized recital of her own court- 
ship,) we have no love-literature by women of the noble sort. What 
we have is in the style of the Heloise abandon, or in the style of the 
nun’s relinquishment. We find no creative energy, no grand palpita- 
ting flights of sublime passion. If men have it in them at all, love at 
once awakens within them the creative impulse ; they set their passion 
to music, they play with it upon the gamut of colors, they send it to 
soar aloft on the expansive wings of an inflamed ideal, and we have a 
Vita Nuova of Dante, a Tasso series, a Fiametta of Boccace, a Wer- 
ther of Goethe, an Amoretti of Spenser, a Genevieve of Coleridge, or 
the like. Even stately Corneille, a grave lawyer, became a poet by 
force of love, and Ludwig Beethoven, dedicating some of his grandest 
pieces to his mistress, rapturously exclaims: ‘Is not our love a true 
heavenly palace, also as firm as the fortress of heaven!’ But love does 
not excite the creative impulse in woman, or does so very rarely.* It 
rouses in her the more selfish desire to possess the beloved object, and 
this desire is so exigent that it absorbs all other passions. Conse- 
quently it is with woman generally, as Sir Richard Steele said it was 
with Mrs. Aphra Behn: ‘she understands the fractick part of love 
better than the speculative.’ Or, as Marivaux once remarked of a 
contemporary: ‘il connoissoit tous les sentiers du cceur, mais il en 
ignoroit les grandes routes.’ 

What then constitutes this artistic faculty in which woman is believed 
to be deficient? ‘Art,’ says one of the greatest of women, and the 
truest artist of all her sex — 

‘Art 


Sets action on the top of suffering: 
The artist’s part is both to be and do.’ 





*In Mrs. Browning’s case, the masculine type of her intellect must go into the account. 
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But this same lady says again, forgetting the positive part of the 
above definition, and by that very circumstance exposing her sex’s 
incapacity to grasp the highest Art — 


‘What is Art 
But life upon the larger scale, the higher ? 
a It pushes towards the intense significance 
Of all things, hungry for the Infinite. 
Art’s life,—and where we live, we suffer and toil.’ 


Now just here is the fallacy in woman’s view of Art, which is of 
Life, but Resu/t — and result as much of living as of other things. If 
Art were Life, women would be the greatest artists, because they live 
most intensely and most sincerely. And, although it is indeed true 
that ‘ where we live we suffer and toil,’ it is none the less true that we 
artists — men, at least—are very far from painting or sculpturing 
that suffering and that toiling, or the lines of care that come thereby, 
nor the groans thence evoked. On the contrary, Shakspeare and 
Raphael put their art as completely aside from their lives as they put 
off their garments when they went to sleep. Raphael had trained his 
mind to throw off its conceptions in form as completely as we train our 
minds to embody our conceptions in phrase ; to Shakspeare, Lear and 
Othello had as perfect and rounded an individuality within his mind 
as belonged to his personal sensations of hunger and thirst. He knew 
them apart, and would no more have thought of confusing with them 
emotions peculiar to his own personality, than he would have thought 
of taking a glass of water to alleviate hunger. ‘Claude Lorraine,’ 
says Goethe,* ‘knew the real world by heart, but used it only asa 
means to express the world of his fair soul. That is the true Ideality, 
so to use the means afforded by the actual world, that the truth evolved 
may at first appear to be actual too.’ And this is what it means to be 
an artist: to be a man capable of living wholly self-contained, and in 
intimacy with, or subjection to, nothing whatsoever besides the very 
object itself which he seeks to idealize and embody. He must rise 
out of the present ; he must exalt himself above the world ; he must 
soar into that sublime atmosphere of indifference where he will not be 
sensible of the petty noxia effervesced out of the soil, the corruptions 
of real things, the discontents, the agitations, the passions, the hopes, 
the longings that infect and weigh down the unspiritualized existence, 
the inartistic being. He must teach himself to look down from an 
Olympian height upon common things ; neither melancholy, nor excess 
of joy must enfilade the march of his destiny, but only serene, compla- 
cent, ever-active, mild enjoyment fill up the measure of his blissful 
hours. He must float along in a sort of harmonious waking dream, in 
which each event of life shall be but a modulation of the predominating 
rhythm, all made tunable and ravishing to his symphonious soul. He 
must possess genuine feeling, to be sure, acute susceptibility, and au 
eye alive to every truth and every impression of Nature, from the sim-, 
plest to the grandest. Yet, while seeing all things in their most inti- 
mate lights and their most multitudinous aspects, and while awake to 
all emotions with the most vivacious and the tenderest sensibility, he 





* Eckermann. 
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must always be the master of these forces within him, never their slave ; 
he must never suffer his mind nor his hand to be restricted from the 
freest plastic power over them, but to continually modify, mould anew, 
or recast whatever may come within the scope of his mental, moral or 
physical retina. Once losing this grasp, once yielding this mastery, he 
loses the best part of his artistic faculty forever. For the artistic fac- 
ulty is compound of the power of accurate insight and the power of 
thorough elimination, and the artist must possess these powers in equal 
measure if he would attain to the summit of his work. Goethe, beyond 
all others, exercised these two powers consciously, and with a thorough 
comprehension of their purport; all great artists exercise them some- 
what. And so, when the Marquis de Custine said of Rahel von Ense, 
that ‘she was an artist and an apostle, yet had not ceased to be a 
child and a woman,’ he enunciated not only a paradox, but an impos- 
sibility. Rahel was an apostle — for her sex—she was an innocent child, 
and a pure, high-thoughted, suffering woman ; but she was zo/ an artist, 
and she proved that she was not by her inability to clear away the 
mists, the vapors and obscurities that bedimmed and nullified her 
utterances. She wrote like a genuine woman, the noblest of her sex, 
but her books, like those of nearly all women, were deficient ‘ in that 
indescribable quality called Art.’ She could not merge her own per- 
sonality in her task, and so, could not attain to the highest. 

Woman herself is fully conscious of this ‘impotence in Art,’ gener- 
ated, Mrs. Browning says, from the fact of her being ‘too apt to look 
to one.’ 


‘We strain our natures at doing something great, 
Far less because it's something great to do, 
Than, haply, that we, so, commend ourselves 
As being not small, and more appreciable 
To some one friend. . . 

Love strikes higher with his lambent flame 
Than Art can pile the faggots.’ 


Another female writer of great eminence and very remarkable char- 
acter — Margaret Fuller Ossoli— speaking of her sex, says: ‘In vigor 
and nobleness of expression, most female writers are deficient. They 
do not grasp a subject with simple energy, nor treat it with decision of 
touch. They are, in general, most remarkable for delicacy of feeling, 
and brilliancy or grace in manner.’* Mrs. Jameson, in one of her 
prefaces, modestly confesses: ‘I lack that creative faculty which can 
work up the teachings of heart-sorrow and world-experience into 
attractive forms of fiction or of art.’ And elsewhere, in reproducing 
Mrs. Browning’s faulty definition of Art, she has unconsciously betrayed 
why it was that this power was lacking to her: ‘It is the desire of sym- 
pathy which impels the artist-mind to the utterance in words, or the 











*This very remarkable woman, the originator of almost all that is ciel in the ‘Woman’s 
Rights’ movement, seems to have had a full consciousness of her sex’s Aeticien cy in respect of the 
artistic faculty. She writes: ‘If men are often deficient in delicacy of perception, women, on the 
other hand, are apt to pay excessive attention to the slight tokens, the little things of life. Thus, in 
conduct or writing, they tend to weary us by a morbid sentimentalism.’ 

Of Mrs. Browning, she says: ‘She has the vision of a great poet, but little in proportion of his 
plastic power. . She is singularly deficient in the power of compression.’ 

And again: ‘ We have seen women use with skill and grace the practical goose-quill, the sentimen- 
tal crow-quill, and even the lyrical, the consecrated feather of the swan. But we have never seen one 
to whom the white eagle would have descended. 
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expression in forms, of that thought or inspiration which God has sent 
into his soul.” Ah, Mrs. Jameson! it is this, indeed, which impels the 
mind of the woman-artist— but was it ‘the desire of sympathy,’ or 
was it the uncontrollable joy of creation which impelled Raphael, 
Shakspeare, Homer, to utter the thought that was in them? Whose 
sympathy could the old Greek claim, or feel proud of, as he begged 
along the streets, singing his divine rapsodies for bread? Whose 
sympathies might comfort the lone Stratford player, getting himself 
together that decent house and fortune by making comedies and trage- 
dies for the Globe Theatre? Whose sympathies should Raphael desire, 
he, the heavenly-thoughted, painting angels and goddesses for the god- 
less Leo? 

Pauline Viardot, the actress, naively confesses: ‘D’abord je suis 
Jemme, avec les devoirs, les affections, les sentiments, d’une femme ; 
et puis je suis artiste’ * But there is a little anecdote in Mrs. Jame- 
son’s Commonplace Book which so completely illustrates the concrete 
character of woman’s conceptions of Art, that we cannot do better 
than to quote it. ‘On a certain occasion, when Fanny Kemble was 
reading Cymbeline, a lady next to me remarked that Imogen ought 
not to utter the words, “Senseless linen! happier therein than I!” 
aloud, and to Pisanio,— that it detracted from the strength of the feeling, 
and that they should have been uttered aside, and in a low, intense 
whisper. ‘Iachimo,’ she added, ‘might easily have won a woman who 
could have laid her heart so bare to a mere attendant !’ 

‘On my repeating this criticism to Fanny Kemble, she replied just 
as I had anticipated: “Such criticism is the mere expression of the 
natural emotions or character of the critic. She would have spoken 
the words in a whisper; 7 should have made the exclamation aloud. 
If there had been a thousand people by, I should not have cared for 
them —I should not have been conscious of their presence. I should 
have exclaimed before them all, “Senseless linen! happier therein 
than I!”’ 

‘ And thus the artist fell into the same mistake of which she accused 
her critic—she made Imogen utter the words aloud, because she 
would have done so herself. Zhis sort of subjective criticism in both was 
quite feminine ; but the question was not how either A. B. or F. K. would 
have spoken the words, but what would have been most natural in such a 
woman as Imogen.’ 

It seems probable that it is to this consciousness of her weakness in 
respect of the artistic faculty, and her incapacity to cope with man 
creatively, we owe the rather blatant style of self-assertion which is 
common now-a-days among the ‘strong-minded’ of the sex. They 
whistle very loud to keep their courage up, and are properly indignant 
if you suspect them of whistling, like Dryden’s Cymon, ‘from want of 
thought.’ It is no new thing, indeed, for woman to cry out; nor is 
the style of the outcry — even as interpreted by Miss Anna Dickenson 
— modern. It is as old as the Lysistrata, and the Ecclesiasuze of Aris- 
tophanes. 











* This monstrous catachresis of paradox reminds us of one of Hayward’s notes to Faust, apropos 
of a similar /afsxs: ‘I think it is Miss Letitia Hawkins who called Eve an overgrown baby, with noth- 
ing to recommend her but her submission and her fine hair.’ Eve would have made a good artist after 
the M’lle Viardot pattern. 
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‘ Sithence I loathed have my life to leade, 
As ladies wont, in pleasure’s wanton lap, 
To finger the fine needle and nyce thread ; 
Me lever were with point of foeman’s speare be dead,’ * 


says Spenser’s amazon, and echo the cohorts marshalled by Mrs. Stanton 
and Miss Anthony, and encouraged by George Francis Train and John 
Stuart Mill —‘ zmpar nobile fratrum.’ It was this consciousness which 
made Madame de Stael ‘ a whirlwind in petticoats ;’ | this which gave 
pungency and bitterness to the reflections of Mrs. Browning in Aurora 
Leigh ; which cut off Madame Dudevant’s hair, put her feet into boots, 
and re-baptized her George Sand. To this consciousness the world 
owes most of its femmes incomprises — recalcitrant ‘sultanas of mind,’ 
like De Stael, who, impatient of the obstructions of sex, and bitterly 
ill with ‘the disease of the times —a great longing to create, and little 
power of creation,’— rush into print, into Art, into publicity, upon the 
stage, the rostrum, the pulpit, and into the editor’s chair, and make 
haste to justify the very charge their champion has been at greatest 
pains to repudiate, that 


‘A woman’s function plainly is — ¢o talk !’ 


This class of persons has always been prompt to deny what, never- 
theless, is very certainly the fact, that there is an essential and material 
difference between the sexes in respect of mental and moral develop- 
ment ; that ‘man is not man, nor woman woman, primarily, by virtue 
of their formal differences from each other, but by virtue of their spir- 
itual or interior differences, the differences of their genius, or temper 
of mind ;’ and that in this interior and spiritual difference of develop- 
ment we must seek for the causes of the discrepancies between them 
in respect of Art culture. No philosopher, who seeks to found his 
system upon the submergence of the distinctions of sex, will be able 
either to benefit his own age, or win the attention of posterity. For 
these distinctions are not only as permanent and immutable in the 
mental and moral as in the physical aspect, but their effects are inter- 
woven throughout all history and all the social fabric, and are meant 
to continue thus pervasive, so that each sex may ‘find in the other its 
best appreciation,’ and the system of checks and balances by which the 
whole economy of the universe is kept up, may find its most elaborate 
illustration in God’s most beautiful creation. ‘Woman,’ says the Cab- 
ala, ‘is man reversed ; his mirrored image ; whilst he is a self-acting 
principle, productively stirring outwards, and ever seeking the universal, 
the infinite, the woman is the negative principle, acting from without 
inwards, from the circumference to the centre, receptive, ready from 
man’s expansive energy to reduce concrete forms. Thus by the Jews 
is woman called the house of the man, and the Talmud designates 
woman as the wall which is erected around man. . . . . Man 
and woman are an inseparable whole—one forming the ideal, the 
other the real’ In man the ideal has sway,— in woman, feeling ; thus 
she adheres to the concrete and external, and has an innate living 
sense. She is possessed of an inward presentiment of the world: 





* Faery Queene, IIL, iii., 6. ¢ Heinrich Heine. 
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thus, she is endowed with unerring tact, and arrives at maturity sooner 
than man, who desires to attain all knowledge through his own exer- 
tions. The aspiration of woman is towards the pure and noble, and 
she attracts to herself man, who is ever seeking after that peculiar 
nature with which woman is endowed.’* There are distinctive traits 
in man and woman which mus? be interpreted as meaning differences 
insuperable to education, to time, to any absorption, however total, of 
prejudice. The cartilage of woman’s larynx is never ossified, and so, 
her voice can never fall into the depths of the bass ; but this physical 
testimony to the perpetuity of a line of demarcation is not near so 
convincing, nor its permanency better established, than a thousand 
mental and moral traits that could be pointed out. These points of 
difference, of distinction, are so numerous that the difficulty is to select 
from them for illustration. Mrs. Jameson has remarked: ‘ A woman’s 
patriotism is more of a sentiment than a man’s,— more passionate ; it 
is only an extension of the domestic affections, and with her /a fatrie 
is only an enlargement of home. In the same manner, a woman’s 
idea of fame is always a more extended sympathy, and is much more 
a presence than an anticipation. To her the voice of fame is only an 
echo — fainter and more distant—of the voice of love.’ ‘ Bettina,’ 
says she, in another place, tracing the characteristics of Bettina Bren- 
tano ; ‘ Bettina does not describe nature, she informs it with her own 
lips ; she seems to live in the elements, to exist in the fire, the water, 
like a sylph, a gnome, an elf: she does not contemplate nature, she zs 
nature.’ 

Goethe observed that woman could form no idea of ‘a mere sympa- 
thetic veneration for the creations of the human intellect, apart from 
some extraneous associations ;’ nor, indeed, can she form such an idea 
with respect to the creations of the Divine Intellect, and, consequently, 
her worship, like her faith, differs essentially from man’s — 


‘He for God only, she for God in him!’ 


Woman sees everything under individual aspects. She cannot gen- 
eralize —‘ no, not even grief.’ As Mrs. Browning has said, addressing 
her sex — 

* You gather up 
A few such cases, and, when strong, sometimes 
Will write of factories and slaves, as if 
Your father were a negro, and your son 
A spinner in the mills.’ f 


Woman is incapable of philanthropy, which is the love of all mankind: 
She loves only man, and cannot be taught to bestow her affection upon 
the race. The conception is too vague for her affection, the motive too 
vast for her strictly practical genius. She believes only in the concrete, 
the tangible, the visible, and her mission, as they call it, is strictly pro- 
portionate. Hence, she has no idea of humanity or charity ; she is 
simply humane and charitable. Her pulse never beats one degree 
quicker because the race went wrong — 





*History of Magic. By Dr. J. G. Ennemoser. 


+ This is a palpable squint at Mesdames Gaskell and Beecher Stowe. 
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(‘Show me a tear 
Wet as Cordelia’s, in eyes bright as yours, 
Because the world is mad’— ) 


but, admonish her of a particular grievance, an individual wrong, an 
especial injury or woe, and how quickly her tears rain down, how 
promptly her purse-strings are unloosed! For the rest, she is impa- 
tient of reasoning, trite and shallow in argument, seldom dispassion- 
ate, seldom impartial: yet she will not permit you to question the valid- 
ity of her processes, much less of the judgment she founds upon them. 
‘Les femmes,’ said that very shrewd observer, Madame Maintenon, 
‘les femmes, ne savent jamais qu’a demi, et le peu qu’ elles savent 
les rend communément fitres, dédaigneuses, causeuses, et dégoutées 
des choses solides.’ 

Woman’s tendencies do not bear her upon the path of what we call 
Genius — that meteoric capacity for shooting ahead of the general 
destiny of the race, for casting a magic light before and after, and for 
anticipating with a burst the results toward which the common race 
plods slowly and drearily on—a capacity always miraculously con- 
joined with an intense ideal force, an indefatigable faculty of produc- 
tion, and a grandly confident mastery over, and skill in, the employ- 
ment of the resources of Art. For woman’s quality does not tend 
towards ambition, but towards ease ; she seeks not to tickle her palate 
with new dainties, but to satiate her appetite with comfortable fare. 
She would never have discovered with Copernicus ; she would never 
have accepted what Copernicus discovered, for her life-long motto is 
‘quieta non movere,’ and the god Terminus always gathers moss when 
he stands within her boundaries. She is, as Jean Paul says of her: 
‘the spiral spring of a domestic machine — the theatrical directress of 
a great household drama’—and it is commonly not a tragedy, but a 
comédie bourgeoise that is put upon the stage she manages. Her virtue 
is an extempore one, active only in the present tense, indifferent alike 
to the past and to the future, and satisfying every instinct of her heart so 
long as it enables her to be ever ‘ the busy blessing of the present hour.’ 
But, this fact ‘ disqualifies her for all didactic dignity,’ makes her content 
to substitute expedient for performance, makeshift for product, and 
constrains her to rattle off the entire music of life staccato. So, her 
arrows are never bound into a sheaf — so, her influence, though inten- 
sive, is narrow. 

‘ Therefore this same world, 
Uncomprehended by you, must remain 
Uninfluenced by you. Women as you are, 
Mere women, personal and passionate, 

You give ..s doating mothers, and chaste wives, 
Sublime Madonnas, and enduring saints ! 

We get no Christs from you,— and verily 

We shall not get a poet, in my mind.’ 


When the impulse to art-work seizes a woman — and this influence 
is commonly what Goethe’s physician called merely ‘an intellectual 
impulse of sex’—it stirs her in another way from that in which it 
urges man along. The law of the ne guid nimis has no place in her 
code. The dominant fancy, ‘like Aaron’s serpent, swallows all the 
rest,’— including the judgment. ‘Had I not felt like Dido,’ said M’lle 
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Clairon, the actress, ‘I could not thus have personified her.’ And 
this lady was so enraptured with her art, that she never could persuade 
herself to come off the stage. ‘If I am only a vulgar and ordinary 
woman during twenty hours of the day,’ she said, ‘whatever effort I 
may make, I shall only be a vulgar and ordinary woman in Agrippina 
or Semiramis, during the remaining four hours.’* This preposterous 
pleonasm of fancy, this irrepressible flutter of enthusiasm, which is in 
her mind when at work, she unconsciously incorporates into the work 
itself, until we are forced to wish that a special ‘law of parsimony’ 
could be enacted against the whole sex. When Perrault wrote his fairy 
tales, he was briskly followed by Mesdames Murat and D’Aulnay, and 
M’lle de la Force. But, while Perrault was considerate to his super- 
natural machinery, sparing it all he could, ‘ these ladies seemed to have 
vied with each other in excluding nature from their descriptions, and 
to have written under the impression that se must bear away the palm 
whose palace was lighted by the greatest profusion of carbuncles, 
whose dwarfs were the most diminutive and hideous, and whose chariot 
was drawn by the most unearthly monsters.’ f 

This default of sobriety is peculiarly unfortunate to the woman-artist. 
Being, as it were, driven to interfuse her whole being with the work 
she has undertaken, to make it part of the very breath of her body, so 
to speak, and being at the same time much more susceptible than man 
to the reactive influences of temperament, she is necessarily compelled, 
instead of rising to the proper height of her great argument, to bring 
the work down to her own level, or abandon it altogether, from the 
lack of sustaining strength. The man, having reserved forces, and dis- 
cretion in their employment, can go to the mountain top and return 
safely ; the woman, out of breath at the start, must abide at a low level, 
or succumb from exhaustion in an atmosphere too rare and chill. 
Hence, her art-work is almost invariably petty, inadequate, mean. 

Moreover, since the pure imagination seldom furnishes her with a 
sufficient impulse, since the cold ideal is not competent to inspire her 
concrete nature, her standard is necessarily less elevated. She gets 
her inspiration from things real, actual, and therefore commonplace, 
and a commonplace inspiration is the natural result. This also is det- 
rimental to her power in Art, for it encourages in her a want of dili- 
gence, and it contributes to corrupt her artistic conscience — that highest 
quality of the true artist. She works to supply the present need, and, 
so long as the extemporaneous effect of what she does seems adequate, 
she is fully satisfied with the result. She has, naturally, from the nim- 
bleness of her intellect, a sort of facility which man does not possess, 
and she does not require more of her powers. She does not, like 
man, erect for herself a lofty ideal standard, a brazen serpent in the 
wilderness, to turn away from which is death. She fetters herself with 
no iron gyves of rigid requirement, nor has Art for her any absolute 
appalling splendor before which her powers must shudder and turn 
away, as Daphne shrank before Phcebus, dreading his divinity. Easily 
working, easily contented with her work, what she produces has almost 
invariably that fatal half-baked quality, for which true genius has no 





*Disraeli. Curiosities of Literature. tDunlop. History of Fiction. 
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toleration and true Art no place. She ventures everywhere, conquers 
nowhere. ‘ Miss Joanna Baillie’s tragedies and comedies,’ says Hazlitt, 
‘one of each to illustrate each of the passions separately from the rest, 
are heresies in the dramatic art. With her, the passions are, like the 
French Republic, one and indivisible: they are not so in Nature, nor 
in Shakspeare...... . Her comedy of the Election appears to me 
the perfection of baby-house theatricals. Everything in it has such a 
do-me-good air, is so insipid and amiable. ..... She treats her 
grown.men and women as little girls treat their dolls — makes moral 
puppets of them ; pulls the wires, and they talk virtue and act vice, 
according to their cue and the title prefixed to each comedy or tragedy, 
not from any real passions of their own, or love of either virtue or 
vice.’ 

Finally, the art-impulse in woman is always a subsidiary, never an 
original, force. It is only the disappointed woman who turns to Art ; it 
is only those who have lost something in the line of their affections, in 
the line of their true development, who seek in the distractions of Art 
a compensation for their pains. ‘When women are married, and have 
children to take care of, they do not often think of writing poetry.’ 
But Art will not be served in a corner. The true artist must find his 
children, his friends, the centre and circumference of his affections, in 
Art itself. This, woman cannot do, and, therefore, she cannot become 
the true artist. 

But, insist those strenuous appellants in behalf of ‘Woman’s Rights’ 
who occupy so many lecturing desks: elevate woman from her interior 
place in society, and you will not have to complain any longer of her 
inferiority in achievement. Give her the ballot, and she will turn you 
out ready-made stateswomen ; endow her with the pencil, and you 
shall have Leonardinas and Raphaelettas! But, in point of fact, is not 
woman’s social position a testimony in itself to her inferiority guoad 
hoc? Inthe East, indeed, woman would have always found it difficult 
to rise, for there she was the subject only of passion, never of esteem. 
But, among the Germanic races, men have always, even in the rudest 
ages, sought to make women their equals and companions, whose esteem, 
as valuable as their other favors, could only be obtained by constant 
attentions, by generous services, and by a proper exertion of virtue 
and courage.’* In Iceland and Scandinavia, woman was in every 
way protected, and in every way upon an equality with man. In chi- 
valrous Provence, during the Middle Ages, man, indeed, seems to 
have been bitten with a love-madness, so that woman to his eyes vera 
incessu patuit dea under all circumstances. Here, then, were periods 
when there was neither social oppression, nor the charge of intellectual 
inferiority, to bear woman down. Why did she not illustrate these 
periods? Why have we not poems of the Lady of Tripoli to Rudel, 
as well as poems of Rudel to the Lady of Tripoli? Why did not 





*Mallet. Northern Antiquities. ‘But the Scandinavians went still further, and were not tena- 
cious of independence in relation to the fair sex. Women were the organs by which they communica- 
ted with deity, prophetesses, oracles, &c.’ 

Cesar, Tacitus, Strabo, bear testimony to their position in council and in the administration of 
public affairs 

‘ A great respect for the female sex had always been a remarkable characteristic of the Northern 
nations. The German women are high-spirited and virtuous. . . . . The love of God and the 
ladies was enjoined as a single duty. He who was true to his mistress was held sure of salvation in the 
theology of earth.’— Hallam. iid, Ages. 
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woman preserve her equality when she was revered as a prophetess, 
when she had unlimited right of divorce, and absolute control of her 
property, and not an obstacle in her way? The reason is, that woman’s 
true sphere is the sphere of the affections, and that whenever she rises 
intellectually to an abnormal degree, she begins to sink morally, by the 
virtue of her very nature, and so loses that saving respect among men 
which is her true shield and only safe guardian. ‘There were plenty of 
clever women in Greece, women of brilliant culture and superior intel- 
lect ; but, they were—courtezans! In point of fact, every period 
marked by great intellectual cleverness, and, consequently, great intel- 
lectual preponderance of women, is also marked by an excessively low 
moral condition of woman ; and the rule holds good for persons as 
well as for periods. We recognize this clearly in the period of Aspa- 
sia, in the period of the Scandinavian Valor, in the period of Chivalry 
and of the Troubadours, in the period of Madame de Longueville and 
the Fronde, in the period of Ninon de L’Enclos, in the period of Mad- 
ame Du Deffand, in the period of Madame Recamier and the Parisian 
salons, in the present status of intellectual women in Paris and in Lon- 
don. We discover the principle at work in Sappho and in Heloise, in 
Madame de Stael and Mary Wolstoncraft, in George Sand and George 
Eliot. The intellectual woman is uxe femme incomprise —a woman out 
of her sphere, an anomaly, an imperfection. 
* You stand aside, 
You artist women, of the common sex, 
You share not with us,’ 


‘It is most certain,’ says that earnest and accomplished woman, 
Mrs. Jameson, ‘that among the women who have been distinguished 
in literature, ‘Aree-fouriis have been either by nature, or fate, or the law 
of society, placed in a false position ;’ but she adds: ‘the cultivation of 
the moral strength and the active energies of a woman’s mind, together 
with the intellectual faculties and tastes, will not make a woman a less 
good, less happy wife and mother, and will enable her to find content 
and independence when denied happiness.’* Unquestionably this is 
so; but ihe difficulty (and it is a difficulty which no advocate for 
woman’s equality has as yet fairly met,) lies in the fact that the culti- 
vation of the moral strength of a woman does not go hand in hand 
with the cultivation of her intellectual faculties, and that so far the 
result of culture has unfortunately been to pamper the latter at the 
expense of the former. In other words, no safe means has yet been 
found to emancipate woman from her place in the sphere of the affec- 
tions. 

After all, will it not be best if these means never should be found ? 
Is it not best that the intellectual should not preponderate in woman 
over the affectionate? Is it not best that her artistic faculties should 
remain in abeyance to her domestic nature? It has been acutely 
remarked that ‘no man believes or ever will believe in woman as a 
teacher, until he has grown indifferent to her as a woman.’ It is the 
natural inequality of the sexes which brings about the union between 
them, which produces that mutual veneration and that mutual love 








* Winter Studies and Summer Ramnibles in Canada. 
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which are the corner-stones of the fabric of society. And we discern 
this rule at work even in the strong-minded women, who turn away 
from the strong-minded of the other sex, seeking in their mate quali- 
ties the opposite of those they themselves possess. Madame de Stael 
loved Rocca — but Rocca was a woman, except for his beard, and de 
Stael was a man, minus the beard. If the qualities of men and women 
were similar, we should have, instead of our present society, a perpet- 
ual war of the Amazons and the Giants. The true relation of the sexes 
is founded upon this very disparity which seems so much to irk the 
JSemme incomprise. Both sexes derive from it personal traits they would 
not otherwise possess, personal virtues they might otherwise sigh for 
in vain. It has been well said, that ‘ neither man nor woman disclose 
themselves truly, that is, poetically, save to each other, because neither 
has a perfect faith in themselves, but only in the other.’ And this true 
relation presupposes the inferiority of woman to man, so far forth as 
breadth of nature is concerned, and so far forth as perfection of devel- 
opment is concerned. She is inferior to him in strength of passion, 
she is inferior to him in strength of intellect, and she is inferior to him 
in strength of body. But this inferiority does not lower her in the 
scale of being, by any means, but rather exalts her. For these quali- 
ties are of the earth, earthy ; while in the qualities which take one 
nearest Heaven, in depth of moral purpose, in purity of thought, in 
embrace of affection, in sublimity of soul, woman is, and always must 
be, eminently man’s superior. Whenever we conceive an angel, we 
conceive him under the guise, and with the form, the features, and the 
saintlike exaltation of a woman. And however we may look upon 
woman as mentally our inferior, we always concede to her at least an 
equal insight with us into divine things. In all the pride of our intel- 
lect and all the restlessness of our ambition, we are not able to exclude 
the consciousness within us, that a woman, quietly searching in the 
cup of a modest flower, or the blue eyes of a child, fds in those sim- 
ple finities more than the Infinite which we madly seek in space, like 
blind Orion clutching at the stars. 

This is why it is not given to woman to go forth into the world 
sounding a trumpet, for the wooing tones of her voice at home reach 
farther and penetrate deeper; and the blare of the trumpet would 
drown the cradle-song forever. 

For, after all, woman fills an equal place in nature with man, and is 
equally important, equally indispensable, in the economy of the globe. 
There is a class of ideas which we derive from woman, and a class of 
feelings which originate with woman, to which the world is fully as 
much indebted as it is to all the intellectual endeavor, all the passion, 
and all the physical conquests of man. Woman’s finer sensibilities, 
her keener appreciation of beauty, her instinctive unerring taste, her 
exquisite sense of order and of fitness,* have left their enduring marks 
all around us, in our common speech, in our daily life, in the ornaments 
of our homes, in our hourly round of duty. Comfort is a word which 
would signify a new and unknown sense, but for woman. Buffon, to 





** Willet due genau erfahren was sich riemt, 
So frage nur bei edlen Frauen an—’ 
Goethe: Tasso. 
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indicate man’s rapid progress in ameliorating characteristics, used the 
formula: ‘Les races se féminisent.’ Comte, in his scheme for the 
social dynamics of the future, ascribes to woman the bringing about of 
‘la prépondérance de la sociabilité sur la personalité,’ in other words, 
the substitution of charity for selfishness ; and he asserts, unqualifiedly, 
that woman’s mission is the moral regeneration of man. The moral 
firmness of woman is a lesson perpetually teaching itself to all of us; 
she is like the Fustina of Calderon: 
‘This agony 

Of passion which afflicts my heart and soul 

May sweep imagination in its storm ; 

The will is firm, 
It was said of Madame Roland: * ‘Elle avait du caractére plutot que 
du génie ’— yet that character has had a mightier influence upon the 
sympathies of men than all the tempestuous genius of Mirabeau, or all 
the grand marches of Napoleon. For woman teaches by example, 
after all, not by precept, nor by act of hand. And it is due to the 
impulsive, impetuous nature of woman that her example penetrates so 
deeply. ‘The women are all before,’ said Mephistopheles to Faust, 
on the route to the Blocksberg ; ‘for, in going to the house of the 
wicked one, woman is a thousand steps in advance.’ Equally far is 
she in advance of man on the path to the House of the Blessed One. 
And herein is the error in Bunyan’s great allegory, for, had he been 
true to nature, he would have depicted Christiana as not only the first 
to make the journey, but also as returning after Christian to encourage 
him on the way, and /o share his burthen with him / 

After all, and in spite of all the twaddle of the half-breeched spas- 
modists, who are fretting to be unsexed, woman is thoroughly aware of 
the work set apart for her to do in the world ; and she goes to her task 
with a perfect confidence, and that perfect love which casteth out fear. 
She knows that it is her function, ‘by natural and divine right,’ to 
bring happiness into the world ; and this is the only work to which she 
cordially applies herself, and with which she is perfectly well pleased. 
In this sphere of her activity she moves on like the poet’s star, neither 
hasting nor resting, refreshing herself, indeed, instead of being fatigued ; 
ever following upon man’s toiling footsteps to glorify with her smiles 
and her comforts, her love and her blessing, the regions that he has 
painfully conquered — planting flowers about every cabin newly hewn 
out in the wilderness. The Bohemian phantasmists may try to lift 
her from this sphere ; the femmes incomprises may gnash their teeth at 
their own incompetence to move aright therein, but the true woman 
passes on, serene, and smiling, and content, knowing exactly her work, 
and performing it grandly. Within this sphere she is at home, iron- 
reoted, inexpugnable. In this sphere, she is happy, bestowing happi- 
ness, and culling the flowers of love ; and, whatever storms may come, 
so long as she still abides here, they cannot wrest the smile from her 
face nor the blessedness from her heart. She is often martyred here, 
but even her martyrdoms have their ample compensations, for then, 
her ‘whole life becomes the school of eternity.’ f 





* By Chateaubriand. + M. de Custine. 
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We may well say, then, with Thomas de Quincey : ‘Thou, therefore, 
daughter of God and man, all-potent woman! reverence thy own 
ideal ; and in the wildest of the homage which is paid to thee, as also 
in the most real aspects of thy wide dominion, read no trophy of idle 
vanity, but a silent indication of the possible grandeur enshrined in 
thy nature; which realize to the extent of thy power,— 


‘ And show us how divine a thing 
A woman may become !’ 


EDWARD SPENCER. 


Anthony Trollope. 


PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. 





CHAPTER LXV. 
THE CABINET MINISTER AT KILLALOE, 


HINEAS did not throw himself into the river from the Duke’s 
arden ; and was ready, in spite of Violet Effingham, to start for 
Ireland with Mr. Monk at the end of the first week in August. The 
close of that season in London certainly was not a happy period of his 
life. Violet had spoken to him after such a fashion that he could not 
bring himself not to believe her. She had given him no hint whether 
it was likely or unlikely that she and Lord Chiltern would be reconciled; 
but she had convinced him that he could not be allowed to take Lord 
Chiltern’s place. “ A woman cannot transfer her heart,” she had said. 
Phineas was well aware that many women do transfer their hearts ; but 
he had gone to this woman too soon after the wrench which her love 
had received ; he had been too sudden with his: proposal for a transfer; 
and the punishment for such ill judgment must be that success would 
now be impossible to him. And yet how could he have waited, feeling 
that Miss Effingham, if she were at all like other girls whom he had 
known, might have promised herself to some other lover before she 
would return within his reach in the succeeding spring? But she was 
not like some other girls. Ah ;— he knew that now, and repented him 
of his haste. 

But he was ready for Mr. Monk on the 7th of August, and they started 
together. Something less than twenty hours took them from London 
to Killaloe, and during four or five of those twenty hours Mr. Monk 
was unfitted for any conversation by the uncomfortable feelings inci- 
dental to the passage from Holyhead to Kingstown. Nevertheless, there 
was a great deal of conversation between them during the journey. 
Mr. Monk had almost made up his mind to leave the Cabinet. “It is 
sad to me to have to confess it,” he said, “but the truth is that my old 
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rival, Turnbull, is right. A man who begins his political life as I began 
mine, is not the man of whom a Minister should be formed. I am in- 
clined to think that Ministers of Government require almost as much 
education in their trade as shoemakers or tallow-chandlers. I doubt 
whether you can make a good public servant of a man simply because 
he has got the ear of the House of Commons.” 

“Then you mean to say,” said Phineas, “that we are altogether 
wrong from beginning to end, in our way of arranging these things?” 

“‘T do not say that at all. Look at the men who have been leading 
statesmen since our present mode of government was formed,— from the 
days in which it was forming itself, say from Walpole down, and you 
will find that all who have been of real use had early training as public 
servants.” 

“ Are we never to get out of the old groove?” 

“Not if the groove is good,” said Mr. Monk. “Those who have 
been efficient as ministers sucked in their efficacy with their mother’s 
milk. Lord Brock did so, and Lord de Terrier, and Mr. Mildmay. 
They seated themselves in office chairs the moment they left college. 
Mr. Gresham was in office before he was eight-and-twenty. The Duke 
of St. Bungay was at work as a Private Secretary when he was three- 
and-twenty. You, luckily for yourself, have done the same.” 

“ And regret it every hour of my life.” 

“You have no cause for regret, but it is not so with me. If there 
be any man unfitted by his previous career for office, it is he who has 
become or who has endeavoured to become, a popular politician,— an 
exponent, if I may say so, of public opinion. As far as I can see, office 
is offered to such men with one view only,— that of clipping their wings.” 

“ And of obtaining their help.” 

“Tt is the same thing. Help from Turnbull would mean the with- 
drawal of all power of opposition from him. He could not give other 
help for any long term, as the very fact of his accepting power and 
patronage would take from him his popular leadership. The masses 
outside require to have their minister as the Queen has hers; but the 
same man cannot be minister to both. If the people’s minister chooses 
to change his master, and to take the Queen’s shilling, something of 
temporary relief may be gained by government in the fact that the other 
place will for a time be vacant. But there are candidates enough for 
such places, and the vacancy is not a vacancy long. Of course the 
Crown has this pull, that it pays wages, and the people do not.” 

“T do not think that that influenced you,” said Phineas. 

“Tt did not influence me. To youI will make bold to state so much 
positively, though it would be foolish, perhaps, to do so to others. I 
did not go for the shilling, though I am so poor a man that the shilling 
is more to me than it would be to almost any man in the House. I 
took the shilling, much doubting, but guided in part by this, that I was 
ashamed of being afraid totake it. They told me,—Mr. Mildmay 
and the Duke,— that I could earn it to the benefit of the country. I 
have not earned it, and the country has not been benefitted,— unless it 
be for the good of the country that my voice in the House should be 
silenced. If I believe that, I ought to hold my tongue without taking 
a salary for holding it. I have made a mistake, my friend. Such 
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mistakes made at my time of life cannot be wholly rectified ; but, being 
convinced of my error, I must do the best in my power to put myself 
right again.” 

There was a bitterness in all this to Phineas himself of which he 
could not but make plaint to his companion. “The truth is,” he said, 
“that a man in office must be a slave, and that slavery is distasteful.” 

“There I think you are wrong. If you mean that you cannot do 
joint work with other men altogether after your own fashion, the same 
may be said of all work. If you had stuck to the Bar you must have 
pleaded your causes in conformity with instructions from the attorneys.” 

“TI should have been guided by my own lights in advising those 
attorneys.” 

“T cannot see that you suffer anything that ought to go against the 
grain with you. You are beginning young, and it is your first adopted 
career. With me it is otherwise. If by my telling you this I shall have 
led you astray, I shall regret my openness with you. Could I begin 
again, I would willingly begin as you began.” 

It was a great day in Killaloe, that on which Mr. Monk arrived with 
Phineas at the doctor’s house. In London, perhaps, a bishop inspires 
more awe than a Cabinet Minister. In Killaloe, where a bishop might 
be seen walking about every day, the mitred dignitary of the Church, 
though much loved, was thought of, I fear, but lightly ; whereas a 
Cabinet Minister coming to stay in the house of a townsman was a 
thing to be wondered at, to be talked about, to be afraid of, to be a 
fruitful source of conversation for a year to come. There were many 
in Killaloe, especially among the elder ladies, who had shaken their 
heads and expressed the saddest doubts when young Phineas Finn had 
first become a Parliament man. And though by degrees they had been 
half brought round, having been driven to acknowledge that he had 
been wonderfully successful as a Parliament man, still they had con- 
tinued to shake their heads among themselves, and to fear something 
in the future,— until he appeared at his old home leading a Cabinet 
Minister by the hand. There was such assurance in this that even old 
Mrs. Callaghan, at the brewery, gave way, and began to say all manner 
of good things, and to praise the doctor’s luck in that he had a son 
gifted with parts so excellent. There was a great desire to see the 
Cabinet Minister in the flesh, to be with him when he ate and drank, 
to watch the gait and countenance of the man, and to drink water from 
this fountain of state lore which had been so wonderfully brought among 
them by their young townsman. Mrs. Finn was aware that it behoved 
her to be chary of her invitations, but the lady from the brewery had 
said such good things of Mrs. Finn’s black swan, that she carried her 
point, and was invited to meet the Cabinet Minister at dinner on the 
day after his arrival. 

Mrs. Flood Jones and her daughter were invited also to be of the 
party. When Phineas had been last at Killaloe, Mrs. Flood Jones, as 
the reader may remember, had remained with her daughter at Flood- 
borough,— feeling it to be her duty to keep her daughter away from the 
danger of an unrequited attachment. But it seemed that her purpose 
was changed now, or that she no longer feared the danger,— for both 
Mary and her mother were now again living in Killaloe, and Mary was 
at the doctor’s house as much as ever. 
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A day or two before the coming of the god and the demigod to the 
little town, Barbara Finn and her friend had thus come to understand 
each other as they walked along the Shannon side. “I am sure, my 
dear, that he is engaged to nobody,” said Barbara Finn. 

“ And I am sure, my dear,” said Mary, “that I do not care whether 
he is or is not.” 

“ What do you mean, Mary?” 

“T mean what I say. Why should I care? Five years ago I hada 
foolish dream, and now I am awake again. Think how old I have got 
to be!” 

“Yes ;—you are twenty-three. What has that to do with it?” 

“It has this to do with it:—that I am old enough to know better. 
Mamma and I quite understand each other. She used to be angry 
with him, but she has got over all that foolishness now. It always 
made me so vexed ;—the idea of being angry with a man because,— 
because ! You know one can’t talk about it, it is so foolish. But 
that is all over now.” 

“Do you mean to say you don’t care for him, Mary? Do you re- 
member what you used to swear to me less than two years ago?” 

“T remember it all very well, and I remember what a goose I was. 
As for caring for him, of course I do,— because he is your brother, 
and because I have known him all my life. But if he were going to 
be married to-morrow, you would see that it would make no difference 
to me.” 

Barbara Finn walked on for a couple of minutes in silence before she 
replied. “Mary,” she said at last, “I don’t believe a word of it.” 

“ Very well ;— then all that I ask of you is, that we may not talk 
about him any more. Mamma believes it, and that is enough for me.” 
Nevertheless they did talk about Phineas during the whole of that day, 
and very often talked about him afterwards, as long as Mary remained 
at Killaloe. 

There was a large dinner party at the doctor’s on the day after Mr. 
Monk’s arrival. ‘The- bishop was not there, though he was on terms 
sufficiently friendly with the doctor’s family to have been invited on so 
grand an occasion ; but he was not there, because Mrs, Finn was deter- 
mined that she would be taken out to dinner by a Cabinet Minister in 
the face of all her friends. She was aware that had the bishop been 
there, she must have taken the bishop’s arm. And though there would 
have been glory in that, the other glory was more to her taste. It was the 
first time in her life that she had ever seen a Cabinet Minister, and I 
think that she was a little disappointed at finding him so like other 
middle-aged gentlemen. She had hoped that Mr. Monk would have 
assumed something of the dignity of his position; but he assumed 
nothing. Now the bishop, though he was a very mild old man, did as- 
sume something by the very facts of his apron and knee-breeches. 

“T am sure, sir, it is very good of you to come and put up with our 
humble way of living,” said Mrs. Finn to her guest, as they sat down 
at table. And yet she had resolved that she would not make any speech 
of the kind,— that she would condescend to no apology,—that she 
would bear herself as though a Cabinet Minister dined with her at least 
once a year. But when the moment came, she broke down, and made 
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this apology with almost abject meekness, and then hated herself because 
she had done so. 

“My dear madam,” said Mr. Monk, “I live myself so much like a 
hermit that your house is a palace of luxury to me.” Then he felt that 
he had made a foolish speech, and he also hated himself. He found it 
very difficult to talk to his hostess upon any subject, until by chance he 
mentioned his young friend Phineas. Then her tongue was unloosed. 
“Your son, madam,” he said, “is going with me to Limerick and back 
to Dublin. It is a shame, I know, taking him so soon away from home, 
but I should not know how to get on without him.” 

“Oh, Mr. Monk, it is such a blessing for him, and such an honour 
for us, that you should be so good to him.” Then the mother spoke 
out all her past fears and all her present hopes, and acknowledged the 
great glory which it was to her to have a son sitting in Parliament, 
holding an office with a stately name and a great salary, and blessed 
with the friendship of such a man as Mr. Monk. After that Mr. Monk 
got on better with her. 

“T don’t know any young man,” said he, “in whose career I have 
taken so strong an interest.” 

“ He was always good,” said Mrs. Finn, with a tear forcing itself into 
the corner of each eye. “I am his mother, and of course I ought not 
to say so,— not in this way ; but it is true, Mr. Monk.” And then the 
poor lady was obliged to raise her handkerchief and wipe away the 
drops. 

a on this occasion had taken out to dinner the mother of his 
devoted Mary, Mrs. Flood Jones. “What a pleasure it must be to the 
doctor and Mrs. Finn to see you come back in this way,” said Mrs, 
Flood Jones. 

“With all my bones unbroken ?” said he, laughing. 

“Yes; with all your bones unbroken. You know, Phineas, when we 
first heard that you were to sit in Parliament, we were afraid that you 
might break a rib or two,— since you choose to talk about the breaking 
of bones.” 

“Yes, I know. Everybody thought I should come to grief; but 
nobody felt so sure of it as I did myself.” 

“ But you have not come to grief.” 

“Tam not out of the wood yet, you know, Mrs. Flood Jones. There 
is plenty of possibility for grief in my way still.” 

“ As far as I can understand it, you are out of the wood. All that 
your friends here want to see now is, that you should marry some nice 
English girl, with a little money, if possible. Rumours have reached us, 
you know.” 

“ Rumours always lie,” said Phineas. 

“Sometimes they do, gf course ; and I am not going to ask any in- 
discreet questions. But that is what we all hope. Mary was saying, 
only the other day, that if you were once married, we should all feel 
quite safe about you. And you know we all take the most lively interest 
in your welfare. It is not every day that a man from County Clare 
gets on as you have done, and therefore we are bound to think of you.” 
Thus Mrs. Flood Jones signified to Phineas Finn that she had forgiven 
him the thoughtlessness of his early youth,— even though there had 
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been something of treachery in that thoughtlessness to her own daughter ; 
and showed him, also, that whatever Mary’s feelings might have been 
once, they were not now of a nature to trouble her. “Of course you 
will marry?” said Mrs. Flood Jones. . 

“T should think very likely not,” said Phineas, who perhaps looked 
farther into the mind of the lady than the lady intended. 

“Oh, do,” said the lady. “Every man should marry as soon as he 
can, and especially a man in your position.” 

When the ladies met together in the drawing-room after dinner, it 
was impossible but that they should discuss Mr. Monk. There was 
Mrs. Callaghan from the brewery there, and old Lady Blood, of Blood- 
stone,— who on ordinary occasions would hardly admit that she was 
on dining-out terms with any one in Killaloe except the bishop, but who 
had found it impossible to decline to meet a Cabinet Minister,— and 
there was Mrs. Stackpoole from Sixmiletown, a ’far-away cousin of the 
Finns, who hated Lady Blood with a true provincial hatred. 

“TI don’t see anything particularly uncommon in him, after all,” said 
Lady Blood. 

“T think he is very nice indeed,” said Mrs. Flood Jones. 

“So very quiet, my dear, and just like other people,” said Mrs. Cal- 
laghan, meaning to pronounce a strong eulogium on the Cabinet 
Minister. 

“Very like other people indeed,” said Lady Blood. 

“ And what would you expect, Lady Blood?” said Mrs. Stackpoole. 
“Men and women in London walk upon two legs, just as they do in 
Ennis.” Now Lady Blood herself had been born and bred in Ennis, 
whereas Mrs. Stackpoole had come from Limerick, which is a much 
more considerable town, and therefore there was a satire in this allusion 
to the habits of the men of Ennis which Lady Blood understood 
thoroughly. 

“My dear Mrs. Stackpoole, I know how the people walk in London 
quite as well as you do.” Lady Blood had once passed three months 
in London while Sir Patrick had been alive, whereas Mrs. Stackpoole 
had never done more than visit the metropolis for a day or two. 

“ Oh, no doubt,” said Mrs. Stackpoole ; “ but I never can understand 
what it is that people expect. I suppose Mr. Monk ought to have come 
with his stars on the breast of his coat, to have pleased Lady Blood.” 

“ My dear Mrs. Stackpoole, Cabinet Ministers don’t have stars,” said 
Lady Blood. 

“TI never said they did,” said Mrs. Stackpoole. 

“He is so nice and gentle to talk to,” said Mrs. Finn. “You may 
say what you will, but men who are high up do very often give them- 
selves airs. Now I must say that this friend of my son’s does not do 
anything of that kind.” 

“ Not the least,” said Mrs. Callaghan. 

“ Quite the contrary,” said Mrs Stackpoole. 

“T dare say he is a wonderful man,” said Lady Blood. “ All I say is, 
that I didn’t hear anything wonderful come out of his mouth ; and as 
for people in Ennis walking on two legs, I have seen donkeys in Lim- 
erick doing just the same thing.” Now it was well known that Mrs. 
Stackpoole had two sons living in Limerick, as to neither of whom was 
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it expected that he would set the Shannon on fire. After this little 
speech there was no further mention of Mr. Monk, as it became ne- 
cessary that all the good-nature of Mrs. Finn and all the tact of Mrs. 
Flood Jones and all the energy of Mrs. Callaghan should be used, to 
prevent the raging of an internecine battle between Mrs. Stackpoole 
and Lady Blood. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 
VICTRIX, 


Mr. Monx’s holiday programme allowed him a week at Killaloe, and 
from thence he was to go to Limerick, and from Limerick to Dublin, 
in order that, at both places, he might be entertained at a public dinner 
and make a speech about tenant-right. Foreseeing that Phineas might 
commit himself if he attended these meetings, Mr. Monk had counselled 
him to remain at Killaloe. But Phineas had refused to subject himself 
to such cautious abstinence. Mr. Monk had come to Ireland as his 
friend, and he would see him through his travels. “I shall not, pro- 
bably, be asked to speak,” said Phineas, “and if I am asked, I need 
not say more than a few words. And what if I did speak out?” 

“You might find it disadvantageous to you in London.” 

“T must take my chance of that. I am not going to tie myself down 
for ever and ever for the sake of being Under-Secretary to the Colo- 
nies.” Mr. Monk said very much to him on the subject,— was con- 
stantly saying very much to him about it ; but in spite of all that Mr. 
Monk said, Phineas did make the journey to Limerick and Dublin. 

He had not, since his arrival at Killaloe, been a moment alone with 
Mary Flood Jones till the evening before he started with Mr. Monk. 
She had kept out of his way successfully, though she had constantly 
been with him in company, and was beginning to plume herself on the 
strength and valour of her conduct. But her self-praise had in it 
nothing of joy, and her glory was very sad. Of course she would care 
for him no more,— more especially as it was so very evident that he 
cared not at all for her. But the very fact of her keeping out of his 
way, made her acknowledge to herself that her position was very mis- 
erable. She had declared to her mother that she might certainly go to 
Killaloe with safety,— that it would be better for her to put herself in 
the way of meeting him as an old friend,— that the idea of the neces- 
sity of shutting herself up because of his approach, was the one thing 
that gave her real pain. Therefore her mother had brought her to 
Killaloe and she had met him ; but her fancied security had deserted 
her, and she found herself to be miserable, hoping for something she 
did not know what, still dreaming of possibilities, feeling during every 
moment of his presence with her that some special conduct was ne- 
cessary on her part. She could not make further confession to her 
mother and ask to be carried back to Floodborough ; but she knew that 
she was very wretched at Killaloe. 

As for Phineas, he had felt that his old friend was very cold to him. 
He was in that humour with reference to Violet Effingham which seemed 
especially to require consolation. He knew now that all hope was over 
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there. Violet Effingham could never be his wife. Even were she not 
to marry Lord Chiltern for the next five years, she would not, during 
those five years, marry any other man. Such was our hero’s conviction; 
and, suffering under this conviction, he was in want of the comfort of 
feminine sympathy. Had Mary known all this, and had it suited her 
to play such a part, I think she might have had Phineas at her feet 
before he had been a week at home. But she had kept aloof from him 
and had heard nothing of his sorrows. As a natural consequence of 
this, Phineas was more in love with her than ever. 

On the evening before he started with Mr. Monk for Limerick, he 
managed to be alone with her for a few minutes. Barbara may pro- 
bably have assisted in bringing about this arrangement, and had, 
perhaps, been guilty of some treachery,— sisters in such circumstances 
will sometimes be very treacherous to their friends. I feel sure, how- 
ever, that Mary herself was quite innocent of any guile in the matter. 

“Mary,” Phineas said to her suddenly, “it seems to me that you 
have avoided me purposely ever since I have been at home.” She 
smiled and blushed, and stammered and said nothing. “ Has there 
been any reason for it, Mary?” 

“No reason at all that I know of,” she said. 

“We used to be such great friends.” 

“That was before you were a great man, Phineas. It must neces- 
sarily be different now. You know so many people now, and people 
of such a different sort, that of course I fall a little into the background.” 

“ When you talk in that way, Mary, I know that you are laughing at 
me.” 

“Indeed, indeed I am not.” 

“T believe there is no one in the whole world,” he said, after a pause, 
“ whose friendship is more to me than yours is. I think of it so often, 
Mary. Say that when we come back it shall be between us as it used 
to be.” Then he put out his hand for hers, and she could not help 
giving it tohim. “Of course there will be people,” he said, “ who talk 
nonsense, and one cannot help it; but I will not put up with it from 
you.” 

“T did not mean to talk nonsense, Phineas!” Then there came some 
one across them, and the conversation was ended ; but the sound of 
his voice remained on her ears, and she could not help to remember 
that he had declared that her friendship was dearer to him than the 
friendship of any one else. 

Phineas went with Mr. Monk first to Limerick and then to Dublin, 
and found himself at both places to be regarded as a hero only second 
to the great hero. At both places the one subject of debate was ten- 
ant-right ;— could anything be done to make it profitable for men with 
capital to put their capital into Irish land? The fertility of the soil 
was questioned by no one,—nor the sufficiency of external circum- 
stances, such as railroads and the like ;— nor the abundance of labour; 
nor even security for the wealth to be produced. The only difficulty 
was in this, that the men who were to produce the wealth had no guar- 
antee that it would be theirs when it was created. In England and 
elsewhere such guarantees were in existence. Might it not be pos- 
sible to introduce them into Ireland? That was the question which Mr. 
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Monk had in hand ; and in various speeches which he made both before 
and after the dinners given to him, he pledged himself to keep it well 
in hand when Parliament should meet. Of course Phineas spoke also. 

It was impossible that he should be silent when his friend and leader 
was pouring out his eloquence. Of course he spoke, and of course he 
pledged himself. Something like the old pleasures of the debating 
society returned to him, as standing upon a platform before a listening 
multitude, he gave full vent to his words. In the House of Commons, 
of late he had been so cabined, cribbed, and confined by office as to 
have enjoyed nothing of this. Indeed, from the commencement of his 
career, he had fallen so thoroughly into the decorum of Government 
ways, as to have missed altogether the delights of that wild irrespon- 
sible oratory of which Mr. Monk had spoken to him so often. He 
had envied men below the gangway, who, though supporting the Gov- 
ernment on main questions, could get up on their legs whenever the 
House was full enough to make it worth their while, and say almost 
whatever they pleased. There was that Mr. Robson, who literally did say 
just what came uppermost ; and the thing that came uppermost was 
often ill-natured, often unbecoming the gravity of the House, was al- 
ways startling; but men listened to him and liked him to speak. But 
Mr. Robson had — married a woman with money. Oh, why,— why, 
had not Violet Effingham been kinder to him? He might even yet, 
perhaps, marry a woman with money. But he could not bring himself 
to do so unless he loved her. 

The upshot of the Dublin meeting was that he also positively pledged 
himself to support during the next session of Parliament a bill advo- 
cating tenant-right. “I am sorry you went so far as that,” Mr. Monk 
said to him almost as soon as the meeting was over. They were stand- 
ing on the pier at Kingstown, and Mr. Monk was preparing to return 
to England. 

“And why not I as far as you?” 

“Because I had thought about it, and I do not think that you have. 
I am prepared to resign my office to-morrow ; and directly that I can 
see Mr. Gresham and explain to him what I have done, I shall offer 
to do so.” 

“He won’t accept your resignation.” 

“He must accept it, unless he is prepared to instruct the Irish Sec- 
retary to bring in such a bill as I can support.” 

“T shall be exactly in the same boat.” 

“ But you ought not to be in the same boat ;—nor need you. My 
advice to you is to say nothing about it till you get back to London, 
and then speak to Lord Cantrip. Tell him that you will not say any- 
thing on the subject in the House, but that in the event of there being 
a division you hope to be allowed to vote as on an open question. It 
may be that I shall get Gresham’s assent, and if so we shall be all 
right. If I do not, and if they choose to make it a point with you, 
you must resign also.” 

“ Of course I shall,” said Phineas. 

“ But I do not think they will. You have been too useful, and they 
will wish to avoid the weakness which comes to a ministry from changing 
its team. Good-bye, my dear fellow; and remember this,— my last 
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word of advice to you is to stick by the ship. I am quite sure it is a 
career which will suit you. I did not begin it soon enough.” 

Phineas was rather melancholy as he returned alone to Killaloe. It 
was all very well to bid him stick to the ship, and he knew as well as 
any one could tell him how material the ship was to him; but there 
are circumstances in which a man cannot stick to his ship,— cannot 
stick, at least, to this special Government ship. He knew that whither 
Mr. Monk went, in this session, he must follow. He had considerable 
hope that when Mr. Monk explained his purpose to the Prime Minister, 
the Prime Minister would feel himself obliged to give way. In that 
case Phineas would not only be able to keep his office, but would have 
such an opportunity of making a speech in Parliament as circumstances 
had never yet given to him. When he was again at home he said 
nothing to his father or to the Killaloeians as to the danger of his posi- 
tion, Of what use would it be to make his mother and sister miser- 
able, or to incur the useless counsels of the doctor? They seemed to 
think his speech at Dublin very fine, and were never tired of talking of 
what Mr. Monk and Phineas were going to do; but the idea had not 
come home to them that if Mr. Monk or Phineas chose to do anything 
on their own account, they must give up the places which they held 
under the Crown. 

It was September when Phineas found himself back at Killaloe, and 
he was due to be at his office in London in November. The excite- 
ment of Mr. Monk’s company was now over, and he had nothing to do 
but to receive pouches full of official papers from the Colonial Office, 
and study all the statistics which came within his reach in reference to 
the proposed new law for tenant-right. Inthe meantime Mary was still 
living with her mother at Killaloe, and still kept herself somewhat 
aloof from the man she loved. How could it be possible for him not 
to give way in such circumstances as those? 

One day he found himself talking to her about himself, and speaking 
to her of his own position with more frankness than he ever used with 
his own family. He had begun by reminding her of that conversation 
which they had had before he went away with Mr. Monk, and by re- 
minding her also that she had promised to return to her old friendly 
ways with him. 

“Nay, Phineas ; there was no promise,” she said. 

“ And are we not to be friends?” 

“T only say that I made no particular promise. Of course we are 
friends. We have always been friends.” 

“ What would you say if you heard that I had resigned my office and 
given up my seat?” he asked. Of course she expressed her surprise, 
almost her horror, at such an idea, and then he told her every- 
thing. It took long in the telling, because it was necessary that he 
should explain to her the working of the system which made it impos- 
sible for him, as a member of the Government, to entertain an opinion 
of his own. 

“ And do you mean that you would lose your salary?” she asked. 

“ Certainly I should.” 

“Would not that be very dreadful ? ” 

He laughed as he acknowledged that it would be dreadful. “It is 
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very dreadful, Mary, to have nothing to eat and drink. But what is a 
man todo? Would you recommend me to say that black is white?” 

“T am sure you will never do that.” 

“You see, Mary, it is very nice to be called by a big name and to 
have a salary, and it is very comfortable to be envied by one’s friends 
and enemies ; — but there are drawbacks. There is this especial draw- 
back.” Then he paused for a moment before he went on. 

“ What especial drawback, Phineas?” 

“ A man cannot do what he pleases with himself. How can a man 
marry, so circumstanced as I am?” 

She hesitated for a moment, and then she answered him,—“ A man 
may be very happy without marrying, I suppose.” 

He also paused for many moments before he spoke again, and she 
then made a faint attempt to escape from him. But before she suc- 
ceeded he had asked her a question which arrested her. “I wonder 
whether you would listen to me if I were to tell you a history?” Ofcourse 
she listened, and the history he told her was the tale of his love for 
Violet Effingham. 

“ And she has money of her own?” Mary asked. 

“Yes ;—she is rich. She has a large fortune.” 

“Then Mr. Finn, you must seek some one else who is equally 
blessed.” 

“ Mary, that is untrue,—that is ill-natured. You do not mean that. 
Say that you do not mean it. You have not believed that I loved 
Miss Effingham because she was rich.” 

“But you have told me that you could love no one who is not rich.” 

“I have said nothing of the kind. Love is involuntary. It does 
not often run in a yoke with prudence. I have told you my history as 
far as it is concerned with Violet Effingham. I did love her very dearly.” 

“ Did love her, Mr. Finn?” 

“Yes ;— did love her. Is there any inconstancy in ceasing to love 
when one is not loved? Is there inconstancy in changing one’s love, 
and in loving again?” 

“ T do not know,” said Mary, to whom the occasion was becoming so 
embarrassing that she no longer was able to reply with words that had 
a meaning in them. 

“If there be, dear, I am inconstant.” He paused, but of course she 
had not asyllable tosay. “I have changed my love. ButI could not 
speak of a new passion till I had told the story of that which has 
passed away. You have heard it all now, Mary. Can you try to love 
me, after that?” It had come at last,—the thing for which she had 
been ever wishing. It had come in spite of her imprudence, and in 
spite of her prudence. When she had heard him to the end she was 
not a whit angry with him,—she was not in the least aggrieved,— 
because he had been lost to her in his love for this Miss Effingham, 
while she had been so nearly lost by her love for him. For women such 
episodes in the lives of their lovers have an excitement which is almost 
pleasurable, whereas each man is anxious to hear his lady swear that 
until he appeared upon the scene her heart had been fancy free. Mary, 
upon the whole, had liked the story,—had thought that it had been 
finely told, and was well pleased with the final catastrophe. But, never- 
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theless, she was not prepared with her reply. “Have you no answer 
to give me, Mary?” he said, looking up into her eyes. I am afraid 
that he did not doubt what would be her answer,— as it would be good 
that all lovers should do. “You must vouchsafe me some word, Mary.” 

When she essayed to speak she found that she was dumb. She could 
not get her voice to give her the assistance of a single word. She did 
not cry, but there was a motion as of sobbing in her throat which 
impeded all utterance. She was as happy as earth,— as heaven could 
make her ; but she did not know how to tell him that she was happy. 
And yet she longed to tell it, that he might know how thankful she 
was to him for his goodness. He still sat looking at her, and now by 
degrees he had got her hand in his. “Mary,” he said, “will you be 
my wife,— my own wife?” 

When half an hour had passed, they were still together, and now she 
had found the use of her tongue. “Do whatevér you like best,” she 
said. “Ido not care which youdo. If you came to me to-morrow 
and told me you had no income, it would make no difference. Though 
to love you and to have your love is all the world to me,— though it 
makes all the difference between misery and happiness,—I would 
sooner give up that than be a clog on you.” Then he took her in his 
arms and kissed her. “Oh, Phineas!” she said, “I do love you so 
entirely?” 

“ My own one!” 

“Yes ; your own one. But if you had known it all always! Never 
mind. Now you are my own,—are you not?” 

“Indeed yes, dearest.” 

“Oh, what a thing it is to be victorious at last.” 

“What on earth are you two doing here these two hours together ?”’ 
said Barbara, bursting into the room. 

“What are we doing?” said Phineas. 

“Yes ;— what are you doing?” 

“ Nothing in particular,” said Mary. 

“Nothing at all in particular,” said Phineas. “Only this,—that we 
have engaged ourselves to marry each other. It is quite a trifle,—is it 
not, Mary?” 

“Oh, Barbara!” said the joyful girl, springing forward into her 
friend’s arms ; “I do believe I am the happiest creature on the face of 
this earth!” 





CHAPTER LXVII. 
JOB’S COMFORTERS. 


BerorE Phineas had returned to London his engagement with Mary 
Flood Jones was known to all his family, was known to Mrs. Flood 
Jones, and was indeed known generally to all Killaloe. That other 
secret of his, which had reference to the probability of his being obliged 
to throw up his office, was known only to Mary herself. He thought 
that he had done all that honour required of him in telling her of his 
position before he had proposed ;—so that she might on that ground 
refuse him if she were so minded. And yet he had known very well 
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that such prudence on her part was not to be expected. If she loved 
him, of course she would say so when she was asked. And he had 
known that she loved him. “There may be delay, Mary,” he said to 
her as he was going ; “ nay, there must be delay, if I am obliged to 
resign.” 

“T do not care a straw for delay if you will be true to me,” she said. 

“Do you doubt my truth, dearest?” 

“Not in the least. I will swear by it as the one thing that is truest 
in the world.” 

“You may, dearest. And if this should come to pass I must go to 
work and put my shoulder to the wheel, and earn an income for you by 
my old profession before I can make you my wife. With such a motive 
before me I know that I shall earn an income.” And thus they parted. 
Mary, though of course she would have preferred that her future 
husband should remain in his high office, that he should be a member 
of Parliament and an Under-Secretary of State, admitted no doubt 
into her mind to disturb her happiness ; and Phineas, though he had 
many misgivings as to the prudence of what he had done, was not the 
less strong in his resolution of constancy and endurance. He would 
throw up his position, resign his seat, and go to work at the Bar in- 
stantly, if he found that his independence as a man required him to do 
so. And, above all, let come what might, he would be true to Mary 
Flood Jones. 

December was half over before he saw Lord Cantrip. “ Yes,—yes,” 
said Lord Cantrip, when the Under-Secretary began to tell his story ; 
“T saw what you were about. I wish I had been at your elbow.” 

“If you knew the country as I know it, you would be as eager about 
it as I am.” 

“Then I can only say that I am very glad that I do not know the 
country as you knowit. You see, Finn, it’s my idea that if a man wants 
to make himself useful he should stick to some special kind of work. 
With you it’s a thousand pities that you should not do so.” : 

“You think, then, I ought to resign?” 

“T don’t say anything about that. As you wish it, of course I’ll 
speak to Gresham. Monk, I believe, has resigned already.” 

“ He has written to me, and told me so,” said Phineas. 

“T always felt afraid of him for your sake, Finn. Mr. Monk is a 
clever man, and as honest a man as any in the House, but I always 
thought that he was a dangerous friend for you. However, we will see. 
I will speak to Gresham after Christmas. There is no hurry about it.” 

When Parliament met, the first great subject of interest was the de- 
sertion of Mr. Monk from the Ministry. He at once took his place 
below the gangway, sitting as it happened exactly in front of Mr. ‘Turn- 
bull, and there he made his explanation. Some one opposite asked:a 
question whether a certain right honourable gentleman had not left the 
Cabinet. Then Mr. Gresham replied that to his infinite regret his right 
honourable friend, who lately presided at the Board of Trade, had re- 
signed ; and he went on to explain that this resignation had, according 
to his ideas, been quite unnecessary. His right honourable friend en- 
tertained certain ideas about Irish tenant-right, as to which he himself 
and his right honourable friend the Secretary for Ireland could not 
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exactly pledge themselves to be in unison with him; but he had 
thought that the motion might have rested at any rate over this 
session. Then Mr. Monk explained, making his first great speech on 
Irish tenant-right. He found himself obliged to advocate some im- 
mediate measure for giving security to the Irish farmer ; and as he could 
not do so as a member of the Cabinet, he was forced to resign the 
honour of that position. He said something also as to the great doubt 
which had ever weighed on his own mind as to the inexpediency of a 
man at his time of life submitting himself for the first time to the 
trammels of office. This called up Mr. Turnbull, who took the oppor- 
tunity of saying that he now agreed cordially with his old friend for 
the first time since that old friend had listened to the blandishments of 
the ministerial seducer, and that he welcomed his old friend back to 
those independent benches with great satisfaction. In this way the 
debate was very exciting. Nothing was said which made it then ne- 
cessary for Phineas to get upon his legs or to declare himself; but he 
perceived that the time would rapidly come in which he must do so. 
Mr. Gresham, though he strove to speak with genile words, was evi- 
dently very angry with the late President of the Board of Trade ; and, 
moreover, it was quite clear that a bill would be introduced by Mr. 
Monk himself, which Mr. Gresham was determined to oppose. [If all 
this came to pass and there should be a close division, Phineas felt that 
his fate would be sealed. When he again spoke to Lord Cantrip on 
the subject, the Secretary of State shrugged his shoulders and shook 
his head. “I can only advise you,” said Lord Cantrip, “to forget all 
that took place in Ireland. If you will do so, nobody else will re- 
member it.” “ As if it were possible to forget such things,” he said in 
the letter which he wrote to Mary that night. “ Of course I shall go 
now. If it were not for your sake, I should not in the least regret it.” 

He had been with Madame Goesler frequently in the winter, and 
had discussed with her so often the question of his official position 
that she had declared that she was coming at last to understand the 
mysteries of an English cabinet. “I think you are quite right, my 
friend,” she said,— “ quite right. What— gyou are to be in Parliament 
and say that this black thing is white, or that this white thing is black, 
because you like to take your salary! That cannot be honest!” 
Then, when he came to talk to her of money,— that he must give up 
Parliament itself, if he gave up his place,—she offered to lend him 
money. “Why should you not treat me as a friend?” she said. 
When he pointed out to her that there would never come a time in 
which he could pay such money back, she stamped her foot and told 
him that he had better leave her. “You have high principle,” she 
said, “ but not principle sufficiently high to understand that this thing 
could be done between you and me without disgrace to either of us,” 
Then Phineas assured her with tears in his eyes that such an arrange- 
ment was impossible without disgrace to him. 

But he whispered to this new friend no word of the engagement with 
his dear Irish Mary. His Irish life, he would tell himself, was a thing 
quite apart and separate from his life in England. He said not a 
word about Mary Flood Jones to any of those with whom he lived in 
London, Why should he, feeling as he did that it would so soon be 
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necessary that he should disappear from among them? About Miss 
Effingham he had said much to Madame Goesler. She had asked 
him whether he had abandoned all hope. “ That affair, then, is over?” 
she had said. 

“Yes ;— it is all over now.” 

“ And she will marry the red-headed, violent lord?” 

“ Heaven knows. I think she will. But she is exactly the girl to 
remain unmarried if she takes it into her head that the man she likes 
is in any way unfitted for her.” 

“ Does she love this lord?” 

“Oh yes ;— there is no doubt of that.” And Phineas, as he made 
this acknowledgment, seemed to do so without much inward agony of 
soul. When he had been last in London he could not speak of Violet 
and Lord Chiltern together without showing that his misery was almost 
too much for him. 

At this time he received some counsel from two friends. One was 
Laurence Fitzgibbon, and the other was Barrington Erle. Laurence 
had always been true to him after a fashion, and had never resented 
his intrusion at the Colonial Office. “ Phineas, me boy,” he said, “ if 
all this is thrue, you’re about up a tree.” 

“Tt is true that I shall support Monk’s motion.” 

“Then, me boy, you’re up a tree as far as office goes. A place like 
that niver suited me, because, you see, that poker of a young lord 
expected so much of a man; but you don’t mind that kind of thing, 
and I thought you were as snug as snug.” 

“Troubles will come, you see, Laurence.” 

“ Bedad, yes. It’s all throubles, I think, sometimes. But you’ve a 
way out of all your throubles.” 

“ What way?” 

“ Pop the question to Madame Max. The money’s all thrue, you 
know.” 

“T don’t doubt the money in the least,” said Phineas. 

“ And it’s my belief she’ll take you without a second word. Any- 
ways, thry it, Phinny, my boy. That’s my advice.” Phineas so far 
agreed with his friend Laurence that he thought it possible that Mad- 
ame Goesler might accept him were he to propose marriage to her. 
He knew, of course, that that mode of escape from his difficulties was 
out of the question for him, but he could not explain this to Laurence 
Fitzgibbon. 

“T am sorry to hear that you have taken up a bad cause,” said Bar- 
rington Erle to him. 

“It is a pity ;—is it not?” 

“ And the worst of it is that you'll sacrifice yourself and do no good 
to the cause. I never knew a man break away in this fashion, and 
not feel afterwards that he had done it all for nothing.” 

“ But what is a man to do, Barrington? He can’t smother his con- 
victions.” 

“Convictions! There is nothing on earth that I’m so much afraid 
of in a young member of Parliament as convictions. There are ever 
so many rocks against which men get broken. One man can’t keep 
his temper. Another can’t hold his tongue. A third can’t say a word 
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unless he has been priming himself half a session. A fourth is always 
thinking of himself, and wanting more than he can get. A fifth is idle, 
and won’t be there when he’s wanted. A sixth is always in the way. 
A seventh lies so that you never can trust him. I’ve had to do with 
them all, but a fellow with convictions is the worst of all.” 

“T don’t see how a fellow is to help himself,” said Phineas. “When 
a fellow begins to meddle with politics they will come.” 

“Why can’t you grow into them gradually as your betters and elders 
have done before you? It ought to be enough for any man, when he 
begins, to know that he’s a Liberal. He understands which side of 
the House he’s to vote, and who is to lead him. What’s the meaning 
of having a leader to a party, if it’s not that? Do you think that you 
and Mr. Monk can go and make a government between you?” 

“ Whatever I think, I’m sure he doesn’t.” 

“T’m not sure of that. But look here, Phineas. I don’t care two 
straws about Monk’s going. I always thought that Mildmay and the 
Duke were wrong when they asked him to join. I knew he’d go over 
the traces,— unless, indeed, he took his money and did nothing for it, 
which is the way with some of those Radicals. I look upon him as 
gone.” 

“ He has gone.” 

“The devil go along with him, as you say in Ireland. But don’t you 
be such a fool as to ruin yourself for a crotchet of Monk’s. It isn’t 
too late yet for you to hold back. To tell you the truth, Gresham has 
said a word to me about it already. He is most anxious that you 
should stay, but of course you can’t stay and vote against us.” 

“ Of course I cannot.” 

“I look upon you, you know, as in some sort my own child. I’ve 
tried to bring other fellows forward who seemed to have something in 
them, but I have never succeeded as I have with you. You've hit the 
thing off, and have got the ball at your foot. Upon my honour, in the 
whole course of my experience I have never known such good fortune 
as yours.” 

“And I shall always remember how it began, Barrington,” said 
Phineas, who was greatly moved by the energy and solicitude of his 
friend. 

“ But, for God’s sake, don’t go and destroy it all by such mad per- 
versity as this. They mean to do something next session. Morrison 
is going to take it up.” Sir Walter Morrison was at this time Secretary 
for Ireland. “ But of course we can’t let a fellow like Monk take the 
matter into his own hands just when he pleases. I call it d——d 
treachery.” 

“ Monk is no traitor, Barrington.” 

“ Men will have their own opinions about that. It’s generally under- 
stood that when a man is asked to take a seat in the Cabinet he is 
expected to conform with his colleagues, unless something very special 
turns up. But I am speaking of you now, and not of Monk. You 
are notaman of fortune. You cannot afford to make ducks and drakes. 
You are excellently placed, and you have plenty of time to hark back, 
if you'll only listen to reason. All that Irish stump balderdash will 
never be thrown in your teeth by us, if you will just go on as though it 
had never been uttered.” 
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Phineas could only thank his friend for his advice, which was at least 
disinterested, and was good of its kind, and tell him that he would 
think of it. He did think of it very much. He almost thought that, 
were it to do again, he would allow Mr. Monk to go upon his tour alone, 
and keep himself from the utterance of anything that so good a judge 
as Erle could call stump balderdash. As he sat in his arm-chair in his 
room at the Colonial Office, with dispatch-boxes around him, and official 
papers spread before him,— feeling bimself to be one of those who in 
truth managed and governed the affairs of this great nation, feeling also 
that if he relinquished his post now he could never regain it,— he did 
wish that he had been a little less in love with independence, a little 
quieter in his boastings that no official considerations should ever silence 
his tongue. But all this was too late now. He knew that his skin was 
not thick eno: gh to bear the arrows of those archers who would bend 
their bows against him if he should now dare to vote against Mr. Monk’s 
motion. His own party might be willing to forgive and forget ; but 
there would be others who would have read those reports, and would 
appear in the House with the odious tell-tale newspapers in their hands. 

Then he received a letter from his father. Some gore satus per- 
son had enlightened the doctor as to the danger in which his son was 
placing ghimself, Dr. Finn, who in his own profession was a very excellent 
and well-instructed man, hy ad been so ignorant of Par liamentary tactics, 
as to have been proud at his son’s success at the Irish meetin gs. He 
had thought that Phineas was carrying on his trade as a public ‘speaker 
with proper energy and continued success. He cared nothing himself 
for tenant-right, and had acknowledged to Mr. Monk that he could not 
understand in what it was that the farmers were wrong. But he knew that 
Mr. Monk was a Cabinet Minister, and he thought that Phineas was earn- 
ing his salary. Then there came some one who undeceived him, and 
the paternal bosom of the doctor was dismayed. “I don’t mean to 
interfere,” he said in his letter, “but I can hardly believe that you really 
intend to resign your place. Yet I am told that you must do so if you 
go on with this matter. My dear boy, pray think about it. I cannot 
imagine you are disposed to lose all that you have won for nothing.” 
Mary also wrote to him. Mrs. Finn had be en talking to her, and Mary 
had taught herself to believe that after the many sweet conversations 
she had hi fos with a man so high in office as Phineas, she really did un- 
derstand something about the “British Government Mrs. Finn had in- 
terrogated ae and Mary had been obliged to own that it was quite 
possible that Phineas would be called upon to resign. 

“But why, my dear? Resign two thousand a year! 

“That he m maintain his independence,” said cies proudly. 

“ Fiddlestick!” said Mrs. Finn. “ How is he to maintain you, or 
himself either, if he goes on in that way? I shouldn’t —— if he 
didn’t get hi imself ; all wrong, even now.” Then Mrs. Finn began to cry ; 
and Mar ry could only write to her lover, pointing out to him how very 
anxious all his friends were that he should do nothing in a hurry. But 
what if the thing were done already! Phineas in his great discomfort 
went to seek further counsel from Madame Goesler. Of all his coun- 
sellors, Madame Goesler was the only one who applauded him for what 
he was about to do. 
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“ But, after all, what is it you give up? Mr. Gresham may be out to- 
morrow, and then where will be your place?” 

“There does not seem to be much chance of that at present.” 

“Who can tell? Of course I do not understand,— but it was only 
the other day when Mr. Mildmay was there, and only the day before that 
when Lord de Terrier was there, and again only the day before that 
when Lord Brock was there.” Phineas endeavoured to make her un- 
derstand that of the four Prime Ministers whom she had named, three 
were men of the same party as himself, under whom it would have 
suited him to serve. “I would not serve under any man if I were an 
English gentleman in Parliament,” said Madame Goesler. 

“What is a poor fellow to do?” said Phineas, laughing. 

“A poor fellow need not be a poor fellow unless he likes,” said 
Madame Goesler. Immediately after this Phineas left her, and as he 
went along the street he began to question himself whether the pro- 
spects of his own darling Mary were at all endangered by his visits to 
Park Lane ; and to reflect what sort of a blackguard he would be,— a 
blackguard of how deep a dye,— were he to desert Mary and marry 
Madame Max Goesler. Then he also asked himself as to the nature 
and quality of his own political honesty if he were to abandon Mary 
in order that he might maintain his parliamentary independence. After 
all, if it should ever come to pass that his biography should be written, 
his biographer would say very much more about the manner in which 
he kept his seat in Parliament than of the manner in which he kept 
his engagement with Miss Mary Flood Jones. Half a dozen people 
who knew him and her might think ill of him for his conduct to Mary, 
but the world would not condemn him! And when he thundered forth 
his liberal eloquence from below the gangway as an independent member, 
having the fortune of his charming wife to back him, giving excellent 
dinners at the same time in Park Lane, would not the world praise him 
very loudly? 

When he got to his office he found a note from Lord Brentford in- 
viting him to dine in Portman Square. 





CHAPTER LXVIII. 
THE JOINT ATTACK, 


Tue note from Lord Brentford surprised our hero not a little. He had 
had no communication with the Earl since the day on which he had 
been so savagely scolded about the duel, when the Earl had plainly 
told him that his conduct had been as bad as it could be. Phineas had 
not on that account become at all ashamed of his conduct in reference 
to the duel, but he had conceived that any reconciliation between him 
and the Earl had been out of the question. Now there had come a 
civilly-worded invitation, asking him to dine with the offended noble- 
man. The note had been written by Lady Laura, but it had purposed 
to come from Lord Brentford himself. He sent back word to say that 
he should be happy to have the honour of dining with Lord Brentford. 

Parliament at this time had been sitting nearly a month, and it was 
already March. Phineas had heard nothing of Lady Laura, and did 
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not even know that she was in London till he saw her handwriting. 
He did not know that she had not gone back to her husband, and that 
she had remained with her father all the winter at Saulsby. He had 
also heard that Lord Chiltern had been to Saulsby. All the world had 
been talking of the separation of Mr. Kennedy from his wife, one half 
of the world declaring that his wife, if not absolutely false to him, had 
neglected all her duties ; and the other half asserting that Mr. Kennedy’s 
treatment of his wife had been so bad that no woman could possibly 
have lived with him. There had even been a rumour that Lady Laura had 
gone off with a lover from the Duke of Omnium’s garden party, and 
some indiscreet tongue had hinted that a certain unmarried Under-Sec- 
retary of State was missing at the same time. But Lord Chiltern upon 
this had shown his teeth with so strong a propensity to do some real 
biting, that no one had ventured to repeat that rumour. Its untruth 
was soon established by the fact that Lady Laura Kennedy was living 
with her father at Saulsby. Of Mr. Kennedy, Phineas had as yet seen 
nothing since he had been up in town. That gentleman, though a 
member of the Cabinet, had not been in London at the opening of the 
session, nor had he attended the Cabinet meetings Curing the recess. 
It had been stated in the newspapers that he was ill, and stated in 
private that he could not bear to show himself since his wife had left 
him. At last, however, he came to London, and Phineas saw him in 
the House. Then, when the first meeting of the Cabinet was summoned 
after his return, it became known that he also had resigned his office, 
There was nothing said about his resignation in the House. He had 
resigned on the score of ill-health, and that very worthy peer, Lord 
Mount Thistle, formerly Sir Marmaduke Morecombe, came back to 
the Duchy of Lancaster in his place. A Prime Minister sometimes 
finds great relief in the possession of a serviceable stick who can be 
made to go in and out as occasion may require; only it generally 
happens that the stick will expect some reward when he is made to go 
out. Lord Mount Thistle immediately saw his way to a viscount’s 
coronet, when he was once more summoned to the august councils of 
the Ministers. 

A few days after this had been arranged, in the interval between Lord 
Brentford’s invitation and Lord Brentford’s dinner, Phineas encountered 
Mr. Kennedy so closely in one of the passages of the House that it 
was impossible that they should not speak to each other, unless they 
were to avoid each other as people do who have palpably quarrelled. 
Phineas saw that Mr. Kennedy was hesitating, and therefore took the 
bull by the horns. He greeted his former friend in a friendly fashion, 
shaking him by the hand, and thea prepared to pass on. But Mr. 
Kennedy, though he had hesitated at first, now detained his brother 
member. “Finn,” he said, “if you are not engaged I should like to 
speak to you for a moment.” Phineas was not engaged, and allowed 
himself to be led out arm-in-arm by the late Chancellor of the Duchy 
into Westminster Hall. “Of course you know what a terrible thing has 
happened to me,” said Mr. Kennedy. 

“ Yes ;—I have heard of it,” said Phineas. 

“ Everybody has heard of it. That is one of the terrible cruelties of 
such a blow.” 
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“ All those things are very bad of course. I was very much grieved, 
— because you have both been intimate friends of mine.” 

“ Yes—yes; we were. Do you ever see her now?” 

“Not since last July,— at the Duke’s party, you know.” 

“ Ah, yes ;— the morning of that day was the last on which I spoke 
to her. It was then she left me.” 

“} am going to dine with Lord Brentford to-morrow, and I dare say 
she will be there.” 

“Yes ;—she is intown. I saw her yesterday in her father’s carriage. 
I think that she had no cause to leave me.” 

“ Of course I cannot say anything about that?” 

“T think she had no cause to leave me.” Phineas as he heard this 
could not but remember all that Lady Laura had told himself, and 
thought that no woman had ever had a better reason for leaving her 
husband. “There were things I did not like, and I said so.” 

“I suppose that is generally the way,” replied Phineas. 

“ But surely a wife should listen to a word of caution from her 
husband.” 

“T fancy they never like it,” said Phineas. 

“ But are we all of us to have all that we like? I have not found it 
so. Or would it be good for us if we had?” Then he paused ; but as 
Phineas had no further remark to make, he continued speaking after 
they had walked about a third of the length of the hall. “It is not of 
my own comfort I am thinikng now so much as of her name and her 
future conduct. Of course it will in every sense be best for her that 
she should come back to her husband’s roof.” 

“Well ; yes; — perhaps it would,” said Phineas. 

“Has she not accepted that lot for better or for worse?” said Mr. 
Kennedy, solemnly. 

“ But incompatibility of temper, you know, is always,— always sup- 
posed . You understand me?” 

“It is my intention that she should come back to me. I do not wish 
to make any legal demand ;— at any rate, not as yet. Will you consent 
to be the bearer of a message from me both to herself and to the Earl ?” 

Now it seemed to Phineas that of all the messengers whom Mr. 
Kennedy could have chosen he was the most unsuited to be a Mercury 
in this cause,— not perceiving that he had been so selected with some 
craft, in order that Lady Laura might understand that the accusation 
against her was, at any rate, withdrawn, which had named Phineas as 
her lover. He paused again before he answered. “Of course,” he 
said, “I should be most willing to be of service, if it were possible. 
But I do not see how I can speak to the Earl about it. Though I am 
going to dine with him I don’t know why he has asked me ;— for he 
and I are on very bad terms. He heard that stupid story about the 
duel, and has not spoken to me since.” 

“T heard that, too,” said Mr. Kennedy, frowning blackly as he remem- 
bered his wife’s duplicity. 

“ Everybody heard of it. But it has made such a difference between 
him and me, that I don’t think I can meddle. Send for Lord Chiltern, 
and speak to him.” 

“Speak to Chiltern! Never! He would propably strike me on 
the head with his club.” 
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“Call on the Earl yourself.” 

“T did, and he would not see me.” 

“Write to him.” 

“T did, and he sent back my letter unopened.” 

“Write to her.” 

“I did ;— and she answered me, saying only thus: ‘ Indeed, indeed, 
it cannot be so.’ But it must be so. The laws of God require it, and 
the laws of man permit it. I want some one to point out that to them 
more softly than I could do if I were simply to write to that effect. 
To the Earl, of course, I cannot write again.” The conference ended 
by a fftomise from Phineas that he would, if possible, say a word to 
Lady Laura. 

When he was shown into Lord Brentford’s drawing-room he found 
not only Lady Laura there but her brother. Lord Brentford was not 
in the room. Barrington Erle was there, and so also were Lord and 
Lady Cantrip. 

“Ts not your father going to be here?” he said to Lady Laura, after 
their first greeting. 

“We live in that hope,” said she, “and do not at all know why he 
should be late. What has become of him, Oswald?” 

“ He came in with me half an hour ago, and I suppose he does not 
dress as quickly as I do,” said Lord Chiltern; upon which Phineas 
immediately understood that the father and the son were reconciled, 
and he rushed to the conclusion that Violet and her lover would also 
soon be reconciled, if such were not already the case. He felt some 
remnant of a soreness that it should be so, as a man feels where his 
headache has been when the real ache itself has left him. Then the 
host came in and made his apologies. “Chiltern kept me standing 
about,” he said, “till the east wind had chilled me through and 
through. The only charm I recognise in youth is that it is impervious 
to the east wind.” Phineas felt quite sure now that Violet and her 
lover were reconciled, and he had a distinct feeling of the place where 
the ache had been. Dear Violet! But, after all, Violet lacked that 
sweet, clinging, feminine softness which made Mary Flood Jones so 
pre-eminently the most charming of her sex. The Earl, when he had 
repeated his general apology, especially to Lady Cantrip, who was the 
only lady present except his daughter, came up to our hero and shook 
him kindly by the hand. He took him up to one of the windows and 
then addressed him in a voice of mock solemnity. 

“Stick to the colonies, young man,” he said, “and never meddle 
with foreign affairs ;— especially not at Blankenberg.” 

“Never again, my Lord ;— never again.” 

“ And leave all questions of fire-arms to be arranged between the 
Horse Guards and the War Office. I have heard a good deal about 
it since I saw you, and I retract a part of what I said. But a duel is 
a foolish thing,—a very foolish thing. Come ;—here is dinner.” 
And the Earl walked off with Lady Cantrip, and Lord Cantrip walked 
off with Lady Laura. Barrington Erle followed, and Phineas had an 
opportunity of saying a word to his friend, Lord Chiltern, as they went 
down together. 

“Tt’s all right between you and your father?” 
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“Yes ;—after a fashion. There is no knowing how long it will 
last. He wants me to do three things, and I won’t do any one of 
them.” 

“What are the three?” 

“To go into Parliament, to be an owner of sheep and oxen, and to hunt 
in his own county. I should never attend the first, I should ruin my- 
self with the second, and I should never get a run in the third.” But 
there was not a word said about his marriage. 

There were only seven who sat down to dinner, and the six were all 
people with whom Phineas was or had been on most intimate terms. 
Lord Cantrip was his official chief, and, since that connection had 
existed between them, Lady Cantrip had been very gracious to him. 
She quite understood the comfort which it was to her husband to have 
under him, as his representative in the House of Commons, a man 
whom he could thoroughly trust and like, and therefore she had used 
her woman’s arts to bind Phineas to her lord in more than mere official 
bondage. She had tried her skill also upon Laurence Fitzgibbon,— 
but altogether in vain. He had eaten her dinners and accepted her 
courtesies, and had given for them no return whatever. But Phineas 
had possessed a more grateful mind, and had done all that had been 
required of him ;—had done all that had been required of him till 
there had come that terrible absurdity in Ireland. “I knew very well 
what sort of things would happen when they brought such a man as 
Mr. Monk into the Cabinet,” Lady Cantrip had said to her husband. 

But though the party was very small, and though the guests were all 
his intimate friends, Phineas suspected nothing special till an attack 
was made upon him as soon as the servants had left the room. This 
was done in the presence of the two ladies, and, no doubt, had been 
preconcerted. There was Lord Cantrip there, who had already said 
much to him, and Barrington Erle, who had said more even than Lord 
Cantrip. Lord Brentford, himself a member of the Cabinet, opened 
the attack by asking whether it was actually true that Mr. Monk meant 
to go on with his motion. Barrington Erle asserted that Mr. Monk 
positively would do so. “And Gresham will oppose it?” asked the 
Earl. “ Of course he will,” said Barrington. “ Of course he will,” said 
Lord Cantrip. “I know what I should think of him if he did not,” 
said Lady Cantrip. “He is the last man in the world to be forced 
into a thing,” said Lady Laura. Then Phineas knew pretty well what 
was coming on him. 

Lord Brentford began again by asking how many supporters Mr. 
Monk would have in the House. “That depends upon the amount of 
courage which the Conservatives may have,” said Barrington Erle. 
“If they dare to vote for a thoroughly democratic measure, simply for 
the sake of turning us out, it is quite on the cards that they may suc- 
ceed.” “But of our own people?” asked Lord Cantrip. “ You had 
better inquire that of Phineas Finn,” said Barrington. And then the 
attack was made. 

Our hero had a bad half hour of it, though many words were said 
which must have gratified him much. They all wanted to keep him,— 
so Lord Cantrip declared, “ except one or two whom I could name, and 
who are particularly anxious to wear his shoes,” said Barrington, think- 
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ing that certain reminiscences of Phineas with regard to Mr. Bonteen 
and others might operate as strongly as any other consideration to make 
him love his place. Lord Brentford declared that he could not un- 
derstand it,— that he should find himself lost in amazement if such a 
man as his young friend allowed himself to be led into the outer wilder- 
ness by such an ignis-fatuus of light as this. Lord Cantrip laid down 
the unwritten traditional law of Government officials very plainly. A 
man in office,— in an office which really imposed upon him as much 
work as he could possibly do with credit to himself or his cause,— was 
dispensed from the necessity of a conscience with reference to other 
matters. It was for Sir Walter Morrison to have a conscience about 
Irish tenant-right, as no doubt he had,—just as Phineas Finn had a 
conscience about Canada, and Jamaica, and the Cape. Barrington 
Erle was very strong about parties in general, and painted the comforts 
of official position in glowing colours. But I think that the two ladies 
were more efficacious than even their male relatives in the arguments 
which they used. “We have been so happy to have you among us,” 
said Lady Cantrip, looking at him with beseeching, almost loving eyes. 
“Mr. Finn knows,” said Lady Laura, “that since he first came into 
Parliament I have alway believed in his success, and I have been very 
proud to see it.” “We shall weep over him, as over a fallen angel, if 
he leaves us,” said Lady Cantrip. “I won’t say that I will weep,” said 
Lady Laura, “ but I do not know anything of the kind that would so 
truly make me unhappy.” 

What was he to say in answer to applications so flattering and so 
pressing? He would have said nothing, had that been possible, but 
he felt himself obliged to reply. He replied very weakly,— of course, 
not justifying himself, but declaring that as he had gone so far he must 
go further. He must vote for the measure now. Both his chief and 
Barrington Erle proved, or attempted to prove, thas he was wrong in 
this. Of course he would not speak on the measure, and his vote for 
his party would probably be allowed to pass without notice. One or 
two newspapers might perhaps attack him ; but what public man cared 
for such attacks as those? His whole party would hang by him, and 
in that he would find ample consolation. Phineas could only say that 
he would think of it ;— and this he said in soirresolute a tone of voice 
that all the men then present believed that he was gained. The two 
ladies, however, were of a different opinion. “In spite of anything 
that anybody may say, he will do what he thinks right when the time 
comes,” said Laura to her father afterwards. But then Lady Laura 
had been in love with him,— was perhaps almost in love with him still. 
“ 1’m afraid he is a mule,” said Lady Cantrip to her husband. “ He’s 
a good mule up a hill with a load on his back,” said his lordship. 
“ But with a mule there always comes a time when you can’t manage 
him,” said Lady Cantrip. But Lady Cantrip had never been in love 
with Phineas. 

Phineas found a moment, before he left Lord Brentford’s house, to 
say a word to Lady Laura as to the commission that had been given 
to him. “It can never be,” said Lady Laura, shuddering ; —“ never, 
never, never.” 

“ You are not angry with me for speaking ?” 
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“ Oh, no,— not if he told you.” 

“ He made me promise that I would.” 

“Tell him it cannot be. Tell him that if he has any instruction to 
send me as to what he considers to be my duty, I will endeavour to 
comply, if that duty can be done apart. I will recognise him so far, 
because of my vow. But not even for the sake of my vow, will I en- 
deavour to live with him. His presence would kill me!” 

When Phineas repeated this, or as much of this as he judged to be 
necessary, to Mr. Kennedy a day or two afterwards, that gentleman re- 
plied that in such case he would have no alternative but to seek redress 
at law. “I have done nothing to my wife,” said he, “ of which I need 
be ashamed. It will be sad, no doubt, to have all our affairs bandied 
about in court, and made the subject of comment in newspapers, but a 
man must go through that, or worse than that, in the vindication of his 
rights, and for the performance of his duty to his Maker.” That very 
day Mr. Kennedy went to his lawyer, and desired that steps might be 
taken for the restitution to him of his conjugal rights. 


(To be continued.) 


TWO FIELD FLOWERS. 





BY THE LATE HENRY TIMROD. 





ALF hidden in a crimson-curtained nook, 
Reclined the radiant girl, 
Unconscious that I bent above her book, 
Until —I kissed a curl. 


Then with a blush that mocked the damask’s tinge, 
She held the volume up, 

And showed a daisy’s faded disk and fringe, 
And one pale buttercup. 


Across a thousand storm-swept leagues of sea, 
The delicate things had sped ; 

Since they had fluttered on an English lea 
But two bright moons were dead. 


Even I, a jealous heart, forgave the dreams 
That rapt me from her sight,— 

Ah! dearest, well I knew what tender gleams 
Pre-occupied the light. 
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Ere her lips parted, like herself entranced, 
I saw the very lawns 

O’er which her gay and petted childhood danced 
In trans-Atlantic dawns. 


Soon I had formed a picture round the maid, 
All sweet with English tints, 

Where truth and fancy, she and Shakspeare’s shade, 
Supplied me all the hints. 


There Chaucer’s favorites, little pink-tipped stars, 
Strewed every field and lane, 

And gorgeous buttercups seemed fairy cars 
Held by an emerald chain. 


There with its golden shield, the primrose hid 
A Puck from mortal eyes ; 

While down frail shafts of grass fleet Ariels slid, 
And grasped some green-winged prize. 


All seasons strangely blended in the view, 
October walked with May, 

I plucked a cowslip wet with April dew, 
And basked in July’s hay. 


Now in the wheat I marked the whitening tops, 
Now paced some moorland brown, 

And the next moment in a hazel copse 
Was shaking filberts down. 


Thus as my lithesome fancy ran its rounds, 
It seemed new strength to win, 

Till at the last it scorned a county’s bounds, 
And took all England in! 


I heard the roar of all her furnace blasts, 
I saw her dales and downs, 

Her mighty cities and her myriad masts, 
Her old Cathedral towns ;— 


And from the hoary cliffs that guard her strand, 
Beheld with reverence meet, 

The grave majestic Genius of the Land, 
With Ocean at his feet. 


Not yet the vision from my soul had passed, 
When for a second’s space, 

I felt a touch, as if the breeze had cast 
A rose-leaf in my face. 


Far off, within some magic mountain dell, 
Lay chained the frolic South ; 

And therefore of the deed that broke the spell, 
I charge — a woman’s mouth! 
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CHAPTER X. 
BUT A SINGLE DANCE, 


ROW-ZACH, who now recognised Little Barefoot, handed her 

down a glass of wine from the platform where he was sitting. 
After taking a sip she handed it back, and Crow-Zach said: “If you 
will dance, Amrei, I will play on all my instruments so finely that the 
angels will come down from heaven and join in.” 

“Yes, without an angel comes down from heaven and asks me, I 
shall not get a partner,” Amrei answered half playfully, half sadly, and 
she now commenced thinking why the presence of a forester should be 
required at the dance. She pursued this train of thought further: 
He is a man like other men, even if he does wear a sabre, and before 
he became a forester he was certainly a lad like other lads, and it must 
be torture to him that he is not allowed to join in the dance. But what 
does that concern me? I am forced to look on, too, and don’t get any 
money for it. 

For a short time everything went on quietly and measuredly in the 
dancing hall, for the “ English Lady ”— so Agnes, the wife of the mas- 
ter mason Severin, was still called in the village and the whole neigh- 
borhood — had come with her children to the dance. The self-import- 
ant host immediately ordered champagne, and brought a glass for the 
English lady, who drank to the health of the young pair, and after- 
wards knew how to make every one happy with a kind word. In the 
faces of all the guests, there was a beaming expression of pleasure. 
Whenever any of the young men pledged Agnes in a full glass, she 
acknowledged it by touching her own to her lips, and the old women 
near Little Barefoot could not exhaust their praise of the English lady, 
and they stood up long before she came to them to greet them with a 
few kind words. And when Agnes departed, the hilarity, singing, 
dancing, hurrahing, and stamping, broke out with fresh vigor. 

The head servant of the Rodel farmer came up to Amrei, and she 
was already trembling with expectation when he said to her: 

“Here, Little Barefoot, hold my pipe till I am through dancing.” 
And many young girls from her neighborhood came to her, and from 
one she received a jacket, and from others a cap, a neckerchief, a 
house key ; they piled up everything on her, and with every dance she 
became more heavily laden. She still looked on smiling, but nobody 
came. Now they were playing a waltz, so soft that you felt like float- 
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ing away with it. And now a hop, and who could stand still? Hei! 
how all were dancing and stamping and whirling, how they all panted 
with pleasure and how their eyes sparkled, and the old women who 
were sitting in the corner where Amrei stood, complained of the heat 
and dust, but yet none of them went home. See! Amrei starts ; her 
eyes are resting on a handsome young man who is walking proudly 
about through the confusion. It is the rider who met her this morn- 
ing, and whom she answered so pertly. All looks are directed at him 
as he moves along, his left hand resting on his hip, while his right holds 
a silver-tipped pipe, and his silver watch chain is swaying to and fro, 
and how beautiful is his black velvet jacket, and his broad velvet knee 
breeches, and his red vest! But more beautiful still is his comely 
head, with its curly brown hair. His forehead is as white as snow, but 
from his eyebrows down his face is deeply browned, while a light luxu- 
riant beard covers his face and chin. 

“He is certainly from the city,” said one of the old women. 

“What heavenly blue eyes!” said another ; “they are so roguish and 
yet so kind.” 

“ T wonder where he is from? He is certainly not from this part of 
the country,” said a third ; while a fourth added: 

“He is certainly another suitor of Amrei’s.” 

Little Barefoot was startled. What could they mean? How could 
it be? She soon discovered what they meant, for the first said again: 

“Then I pity him, for the Butter Countess makes fools of all the 
men.” 

Yes, the Butter Countess, too, was named Amrei. 

The young man walked several times about the hall, glancing about 
in every direction, when he suddenly stopped not far from Little Bare- 
foot. He beckoned to her; she was all in a glow, but she was as if 
chained to the spot — she dared not move. No, he certainly beckoned 
to some one behind — he could not have meant her. He presses on. 
Amrei makes room for him. He is certainly seeking another. 

“No, I want you,” said the young man, seizing her hand. “Will 

you?” 
: Amrei cannot speak. But what is the use of it, either? She quickly 
threw all she was holding into a corner —jackets, kerchiefs, caps, 
tobacco pipes, and house keys. She is allready. And the young man 
casts a thaler up to the musicians, and no sooner does Crow-Zach see 
Amrei with the stranger as her partner than he blows his trumpet till 
the walls tremble, and truly no music could sound more joyful in the 
ears of any one than did Crow-Zach’s trumpet to Amrei. She whirled 
about, she knew not how; she was as if borne away by the touch of 
the stranger, and danced unconscious of the presence of any one. 
They danced so beautifully, that all the rest stopped of their own 
accord and gazed at them. 

“ We are alone,” said Amrei as she danced, and she felt the warm 
breath of her partner as he answered : 

“Oh, that we were alone, alone in the world! Why can we not 
dance life away thus?” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Amrei, “as if we were two doves flying in 
the air. Away, away, into the distant sky!” “And away!” shouted 
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the youth, dancing with renewed vigor, and “ Away!” answered Amrei. 
They danced on with increasing joy, till Amrei said: “Tell me, has 
the music stopped? Are the musicians still playing? I cannot hear 
them any more.” 

“They are still playing. Do you not hear it?” 

“Yes; now I hear it,” said Amrei, and paused, from which her 
partner became aware that the happy excitement had nearly exhausted 
her. 

The stranger led Amrei to the refreshment table and helped her, but 
without letting go her hand. He touched the Swedish ducat pendant 
from her necklace, and said: “It has a good resting place.” 

“It came, too, from a good hand,” said Little Barefoot. “I received 
as a gift when I was a small child.” 

“From a relation?” 

“No, the lady is not related to me.” 

“You are fond of dancing, it appears.” 

“Oh, how fond! Only think how much I have to dance during the 
whole year without any music. Now I enjoy it the more.” 

“ You look as round as a ball,” said the stranger playfully. “They 
must feed you well.” 

Amrei answered quickly: “ Food is nothing, appetite is everything. 

The stranger nodded, and after a pause said half inquiringly: “ You 
are the daughter of the farmer of i 

“No, I am a servant,” answered Amrei, looking him firmly in the 
eyes. His own half fell, his eyelids trembled, but he recovered himself 
and returned her gaze. This contest and victory in his beautiful eyes 
were a true expression of what was passing in his mind ; he was almost 
on the point of leaving the young girl, yet with an effort, and as if in 
spite of himself, he said: 

“Come, let us have one dance more.” 

He held her hand firmly, and they entered into the dance again, but 
more quietly. They both felt that the ecstacy of the former dance was 
gone, and with this feeling Amrei said: 

“Still we have been happy together even if we should never meet 
again, and though we do not know each other’s name.” 

The young man assented, saying: “Indeed we have.” Amrei in em- 
barrassment bit the ribbon of her plait, and said after a pause: 

“ What you once have had, no one can ever take from you, and who- 
ever you may be, do not regret having given a pleasure to a poor girl 
which will last her for life.” 

“T do not regret it,” said her partner ; “but you must regret having 
given me so curt a retort this morning.” 

“Indeed you are right,” said Amrei; and her partner asked : 

“Will you walk out with me?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Do you trust me?” 

“Yes.” 

“ But won’t your family object ?” 

“T have no one to answer but myself. I am an orphan.” 

Hand in hand they left the dancing hall. Little Barefoot heard a 
whispering behind her as she went out, and she kept her eyes cast on 
the floor. She feared that she had gone too far. 
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Out in the open wheat-fields, where the first ears had scarcely ap- 
peared and were yet half concealed in the shoots, the two looked silently 
at each other. For some time not a word was spoken until the young 
man asked, half soliloquizing: 

“T would like to know how it happens that one can become —I do 
not know how —so intimate at first sight. How can one read what is 
written in the face?” 

“There, we have freed a lost soul!” cried Amrei ; “for you know 
that when two think alike at the same moment a soul is saved, and I 
was just thinking what you said.” 

“ Ah? and do you know why it is?” | 

“Yes.” 

“Will you tell me?” 

“Why not? See, I have been a goose-keeper, 

At these words the young man trembled, but he pretended that some- 

thing had flown into his eye and rubbed it, while Little Barefoot went 
on boldly : 

“ See, when one sits all alone in the fields, a hundred things float 
through the mind, and there come wonderful thoughts, and then this 
became clear to me ;—only pay attention, and you too will find it so. J 
Every fruit tree—if you look at it as a whole—looks just like the 
fruit it bears. Look at the apple tree with its round outline, does it 
not look like the apple itself? And so with the pear tree and the 
cherry tree. Only compare them ; look at the cherry tree, for instance, 
what a long stem it has, just like the cherry itself. And so I think, 
too ¢ 

(AY “Well, what do you think?” ; 

“Do not laugh at me. As the fruit trees resemble the fruit they 
bear, so it seems to be with men, and you can discover it at once, ex- 
cept that the trees have always their honest faces, but men disfigure 
theirs. But am I not talking nonsense ?” 

“No, you have not tended the geese in vain,” said the young man, 
with strangely mingled emotion. “I like to hear you talk, and I would 
dearly like to give you a kiss, if I thought it was not wrong.” 

Little Barefoot trembled ; she stooped to break a flower, but did not 
do it. A long pause ensued, and the young man at last said : 

“We shall probably never see each other again, therefore it is better 
as it is.” 

Hand in hand the two went back into the dancing hall. And now 
they danced again without speaking a word, and when it was over he 
conducted her to the table and said: “I will now say farewell. First 
take a breathing spell, and then a glass of wine.” 

He handed her a glass, and when she put it down he said: “ You 
must drink it all, for my sake, to the very bottom.” 

Amrei drank until she emptied the glass, and when she looked up 
the stranger had disappeared. Going down in front of the house, she 
saw him riding away on his gray horse, but he did not look round. 

The mist had drawn its veil across the valley, the sun had already 
set, and Little Barefoot said meditatively : 

“ T wish it never would be to-morrow, but always to-day, to-day!” And 
she stood lost in reverie. Night came quickly on ; the sickle moon shone 
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already above the mountain, and not far from it towards Haldenbrunn 
shone the evening star. One little Berne wagon after another was 
driving off. Little Barefoot kept near the Rodel carriage, to which the 
horses had just been harnessed. Rosel came up and told her brother 
that she had promised the young men and girls of the village to go 
home with them, and that of course he could not think of driving home 
alone with Little Barefoot. The little Berne wagon rattled away. Rosel 
must have seen Little Barefoot, although she pretended she did not, and 
Little Barefoot walked out again on the road which the stranger had 
taken. Where could he have gone? How many hundred hamlets and 
villages were scattered along this road, and who could say to which of 
them he was going? She came to the place where he had first greeted 
her in the morning, and repeated aloud the words he had spoken. She 
sat down again behind the hazel bush where she had slept and dreamed 
inthe morning. A gold-hammer was sitting on a slender twig, and its 
six notes sounded exactly like “ What-are-you-doing-still here? What- 
are-you-doing-still here?” Little Barefoot had to-day passed througha 
whole life’s history. Could it then be but a single day? She went 
back again to the dancing room, and did not enter, but went nearly 
half the distance homeward towards Haldenbrunn, and then turned back. 
She did not seem able to tear herself away from the spot where she had 
been so happy, saying as an excuse to herself, that it would not be 
proper to go home by herself. She determined to go home in company 
with the lads and girls of her own village. When she came back in 
front of the inn at Endringen, many of them had already assembled 
there. The only greeting they gave her was, “So? You here too, Little 
Barefoot?” ‘There was much hurrying about, for many who had been 
anxious to go home had commenced to dance again in the hall above, and 
young men from other villages also came and begged them to remain, 
if only for this one dance. They succeeded, and Little Barefoot went 
up with them, but only to look on. At last the word was given—* He 
who dances now will be left behind.” After much trouble and con- 
fusion the whole Haldenbrunn party was assembled in front of the 
house. A part of the band accompanied them to the edge of the 
village, and many a father of a family was awakened by the noise and 
looked out of the window, and now and then some former companion 
who had married and settled here, and did not attend the dance any 
more, came to the window and cried, “ Good luck be with you!” 

The night was dark. Many carried pine torches, and the young 
men who had them brandished them in the air and shouted. But 
scarcely had the band left them, and they were but a short distance 
from Endringen, when the cry was: “The torches only dazzle.” Two 
furloughed soldiers who, in full uniform, were with the party, were es- 
pecially opposed to the torches. The torches were thrown into a ditch. 
And now the party broke up in groups. One would call to another 
and be answered from a distance. Rosel was escorted by the son of 
the Kappel farmer, but he had scarcely left her when she said to a friend, 
in a loud voice: “I don’t want to have anything to do with him.” 
Some of the young men began to sing, and others joined in, but there 
was no unanimity, for the soldiers wished to sing their new songs. 
There was frequently loud laughter, for one of the soldiers was the 
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grandson of the merry Brosi, and he perpetrated all sorts of jokes, 
among other things insisting that the tailor George, who was one of 
the party, should act as guard. And now the singing broke out afresh, 
and this time in accord, for the chorus was full and clear. 

Little Barefoot walked a good distance behind the party from her 
village. ‘They let her do as she liked, and could not have pleased her 
better. She was near her friends and yet alone, and she would often 
look about at the fields and forest ; how wonderfully strange they ap- 
peared in the night, and yet how familiar! The whole world had be- 
come as strange to her as herself. And as she went on, step by step, 
as if forced along unconscious that she was moving, so her thoughts 
wandered unconsciously ; they ran on so that she could grasp nothing 
and follow nothing ; she did not know what was the matter with her. 
Her cheeks glowed as if each star in the belt of heaven were a beaming 
sun. Now, as if it had been started by her own desire, the party in 
the distance began the song which had been on her lips in the morn- 
ing : 

“ There were two lovers in Allgaii, 
And they loved each other so dear, so dear. 


* But the lover he went off to the wars,— 


Oh, when wilt thou come again to me? 


* Oh, that I can never tell to thee, 
The year, the day, or when the hour.” 


And now the serenade song was sung, and Amrei joined in from the 
distance : 


“Good night, dear love, a sweet good night ! 
When the world is lost in sleep, 
No rest my heart may keep, 
But sighs for thee. 

“ Good night, dear love, a sweet good night ! 
For thee the sun shall shine, 
Though a dreary fate be mine, 
Till I return. 


“ When I return, ’tis straight to thee. 
O the joy when we shall meet ! 
Thy lips all kisses sweet, 

For thou art mine. 


“ Thou art mine and I am thine, 
And thou ne’er shalt rue the day 
When thy heart did steal away 
To gladden mine.” 


They at last reached the village, and group after group fell away. 
But Little Barefoot stood a long time thinking and dreaming by her 
old home near the mountain ash. She wished to go in and tell Marann 
everything, but then changed her mind. Why should she disturb her 
repose, and for what purpose? She went quietly home and found all 
fast asleep. 

As she entered the house everything appeared more strange to her 
than before, so strange that it seemed she did not belong there. “Why 
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are you coming home again? What do you want here?” There was 
a strange question for her in every sound, when the hound bayed, or 
the steps creaked, or the cow lowed in the stable,— all asked the same 
question: “Who is this coming home? Who is she?” When she 
finally reached her chamber, she sat down and gazed at the light, then 
suddenly starting up, she seized the lamp and went to the looking glass, 
and saw her own face reflected there, and she asked herself: “ Who 
can this be? And so he saw you, and so you look,” was her second 
thought. “Something about you must have pleased him, or why would 
he have noticed you so?” A quiet feeling of satisfaction arose in her, 
enhanced still more by the thought: “ You, too, have been treated like 
a person of importance, while before this you only waited on and 
served others. Good night, Amrei; this has been a great day for 
you!” But this day must at last have its end. It was past mid-night, 
and Little Barefoot carefully removed piece after piece of her clothing. 
“ Listen, there is the music still, sounding like a sweet waltz!” She 
opened the window. There was no sound of music, it was only in her 
mind. Below, near Black Marann’s, the cock was already crowing, the 
frogs were croaking, the approaching steps of men on the road could be 
heard ; they were probably the last who had left the wedding, and their 
steps sounded so loud in the nizit. The young geese were cackling in 
their coops. Yes, the geese sl: » only for an hour, whether it be day 
or night. The trees stand st: and motionless. How differently a 
tree looks at night from what ii does in the day time. Such a dark 
heavy mass, like a giant wrappe.: in his mantle. But what life there is 
in that motionless tree. What» world it is in which such things are! 
Not a breath of air is stirring, 2 1 yet there is a sound like the drop- 
ping of water from the trees ; it ust be the caterpillars and chaffers 
falling down. A quail sounds it: :.ote ; it must be the one that is caged 
at the inn. She does not know that it is night. And see, the evening 
star, which at sunset was far below the moon, is now close above it, and 
the longer you gaze at it the brighter it shines. Does it indeed feel 
the look of man? Hush; listen how the nightingale trills its deep, 
passionate song ; can it be but a single bird? And now Amrei shud- 
ders. As the clock strikes one, a tile slides from the roof and falls 
clattering to the ground. Amrei trembles as if she saw a ghost, but 
she overcame the fear in order to listen for a short time longer to the 
nightingale; then she closed the window. A moth, which with its 
many wings looks like a flying caterpillar, has flown into the room and 
flutters about the light,— now drawn and now repelled,—so gray and 
fearful. Amrei catches it at last and throws it out of the window. 

While she was laying her cap, collar, and jacket away in the chest, 
she involuntarily picked up an old copy book which she had kept, and 
read in it, she did not know why, many different sentences. How stiffly 
and carefully they are written. Yes, she might feel encouraged by 
these leaves to think that she had once had a Past, though now it 
appeared that everything had vanished. 

But now, “ Away to bed,” she cried ; but first with the thoughtfulness 
of her nature she undid all the ribbons, and when she came across a knot 
she did not cease working with her fingers and teeth till she had 
unloosed it. She never in her life had cut a knot in two; and not 
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even now in her great agitation did her love of order desert her, and 
she succeeded in unloosing knots apparently inextricable. Finally, she 
carefully extinguished the light and got into bed ; but finding no rest, 
she quickly sprang up again and leaned out of the open window, gazing 
into the dark night and at the glimmering stars, and out of pure modesty 
covering her neck and bosom with her hands. 

Ah, what a reverie was this! so free, so expressionless, so aimless, 
yet comprehending everything,—a glimpse of life, and death, and 
eternity. 

In the soul of this humble girl, in her garret chamber, an infinite life 
was born,— all the sublimity and blessedness that man can experience ; 
and this emotion asked not who is it that created me, for the eternal 
stars burst forth in splendor over the lowliest hut. 

A gust of wind blew the window to with a noise, and awakened 
Amrei ; she did not know how she had gone to bed, and now it was 
day. 





CHAPTER XI. 
IN LOVE. 


“Nor fire nor coal so fiercely glows, 
As hidden love that no one knows.” 


Tuus Amrei sang in the morning as she stood before the kitchen fire, 
while all in the house were still asleep. 

The stable boy, who had just fed the horses, came into the kitchen to 
get a coal for his pipe. 

“What are you doing up so early,— before the sparrows are chirp- 
ing?” 

BY am making a feed for the cow that has just calved,” Little Bare- 
foot answered, stirring the meal and bran together without looking 
round. 

“The head servant and I were searching for you at the dance last 
night, but you could nowhere be found,” said the stable boy. “It is 
my belief that you did not wish to dance at all. You were satisfied 
that the stranger prince should make a fool of you.” 

“ He is no prince, and he has not made a fool of me. And if he 
were, I would rather be made a fool of by a man like him than be 
thought well of by you and the head servant.” 

“ But why did he not tell you who he was?” 

“‘ Because I did not ask him,” Little Barefoot answered. 

The stable boy got off a poor joke and laughed at it himself; for 
there are people who find wit in the silliest remark. Little Barefoot’s 
face became crimson from the glow of anger as well as the heat of the 
fire. She set her teeth as she said: 

“ T will tell you what. You know your own character, and I cannot 
prevent your having no respect for yourself, but what I can and will do 
is to make you show respect for me. Bear this in mind. And now 
leave the kitchen ; you have no business here, and if you do not go at 
once I will use means to make you.” 

“ Will you wake the master and mistress?” 
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“ That is unnecessary,” cried Little Barefoot, seizing a brand which 
scattered sparks. “Away! or I will make you.” 

The stable boy sneaked away with suppressed laughter. But Little 
Barefoot tucked herself up, and sighing deeply went with the smoking 
feed to the stable. 

The cow appeared to be thankful that she was thought of at such 
an early hour ; she lowed softly, and stopped several times in drinking 
to turn her great eyes on Little Barefoot. 

“ Yes, now I shall be much questioned and abused,” said she to her- 
self. “But what matters it?” 

Going with her milk pail to another cow she sang: 


* Turn, turn, brindle cow, 
Turn quickly round to me. 
Were I to go and marry, 


Who'd then attend to thee?” 


“ What are you thinking of, you silly thing,” she added, as if rebuking 
herself. She now completed her work in silence. Gradually the house 
awoke, and no sooner was Rosel up than she ran after Little Barefoot 
to scold her, for she had lost a beautiful kerchief. She insisted that 
she had given it to Little Barefoot to take care of, but that she, be- 
witched by the stranger, had thrown everything away when he had 
asked her to dance, and who knew whether he was not a thief who had 
stolen his horse and his clothes, and who would be brought in to-morrow 
in chains, and it was shameful the way Little Barefoot had acted at the 
dance, and that she ought to be careful, for Enzian-Valentine had said, 
when the hen crows like a cock there will be falling weather and mis- 
fortune. She had taken her for the first and last time to the dance; 
her eyes had almost dropped out of her head for shame that she was 
obliged to admit that such a person served in her house. If her sister- 
in-law had not control there, and if she had her own way, this goose- 
tender would not remain in the house a moment longer. 

Little Barefoot took it all quietly, for she had made up her mind what 
to expect, and had also resolved how to act: whoever abused her she 
would answer with silence, whoever ridiculed her would receive a sharp 
answer. Although she had not a flaming brand at hand, she had a look 
and a tongue which would serve the same purpose. 

Little Barefoot constantly told Black Marann how Rosel treated her, 
and since she was not able to do so at the house, here she was at liberty 
and denounced Rosel bitterly. But then recollecting herself again, she 
said : 

“ Ah, that is very wrong. It will make me wicked, too, using such 
language.” 

But Marann consoled her: “That you speak so of her is proper. You 
know that when we see anything loathsome we must reject it, or it 
would make us sick ; and so also when we see and hear and feel any- 
thing wrong, we must speak out against it,—our souls must reject it, 
otherwise we will become bad, too.” 

Little Barefoot was obliged to laugh at Black Marann’s strange 
words of consolation. 

Day after day passed in the usual way as soon as the wedding and 
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dance, and all that had happened at them, were forgotten. But Little 
Barefoot felt a continued longing that she could not repress. 

It was well that she had confided everything to Black Marann. “I 
think I committed a sin in being so happy there,” she said once, com- 
plaining. 

“ Against whom have you sinned ?” 

“T think God is punishing me for it.” 

“ Oh, child, how can you speak so? God loves us as his children. 
Is there a greater pleasure for parents than to see their children happy? 
The father and mother who see their children dancing with joy, are 
made happy themselves. And remember, too, God saw you when you 
were dancing, and was pleased to see you happy, and your parents also 
saw you, and they, too, were happy. Let mortals say what they will. 
When my John comes home,— he can dance! But I will say nothing 
more. You have in me a friend who does you justice, and what do 
you wish more?” 

The words and assurance of Black Marann were, indeed, a comfort 
to Little Barefoot, but she had not told her all. It was not only the 
talk about her that worried her, but it was no longer true that she was 
satisfied with having been once entirely happy. She longed to see 
again the man who had appeared to her as a benefactor, who had 
wrought such a change in her, and who now seemed to care no more 
about her. 

Yes, Little Barefoot was greatly changed. She could not, indeed, be 
reproached with neglecting her work in any particular, but a deep sad- 
ness took complete possession of her. But for this she had an excuse 
that might be considered good by the world. Dami had not yet writ- 
ten a line from America, and she was so forgetful on one occasion, that 
she said to Black Marann: 

“ There is some truth in the proverb, that if you put fire under an 
empty pot, you will burna poor soul. There is a fire burning under 
my heart, and my poor soul is consuming.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because Dami does not write, and this waiting is so terrible. There 
is no time so difficult to pass as that of waiting. One is at home no 
longer for an hour,— for a minute. You can abide in no place, but 
one foot is always lifted to depart.” 

“ Ah, my child, do not speak so,” cried Marann. “ Why do you speak 
of waiting? Think of me. I am waiting patiently, and shall wait till 
my last hour, and never give it up.” 

In her perception of another’s pain, Little Barefoot’s sorrows burst 
forth into tears; and she said: “I am so unhappy that I am always 
thinking now on death. How many thousand pails of water have I to 
carry, and how many Sundays yet to pass? But it is wrong to grieve 
so much, for life will soon have an end. And when Rosel scolds, I 
think to myself: Yes, scold away now, we both will soon be dead, and 
then there will be an end of it. Then anxiety comes over me again, 
and I am afraid to die. When I lie thus and think how it will be when 
I am dead: I shall hear nothing, I shall see nothing,— this eye, this 
ear shall be dead,— all that surrounds me will be no longer here ; day 
will break, and I shall know nothing of it ; there shall be mowing and 
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reaping, and I shall not be there. Oh, why then is there such a thing 
as death! What would you have? Other and better people than you 
have had to die. We must bear it quietly. Hark, the alarm bell 
rings!” she cried, interrupting her singular complaint, and she who 
was one moment wishing to die and the next to live, suddenly became 
very curious to know what it was ringing for. 

“ Let it ring, it does not concern you,” said the old woman, smiling 
sadly. “Oh, what is man! Each one has his own difficulties to con- 
tend with, and is finally overcome by them. I will tell you, Amrei, 
what is the matter with you: you are just now in love with death. Be 
of good cheer, for there are many, very many, who never know what a 
pure love is ; take example by me, and never give up hope. Do you 
know who is dead, though his body still lives? He who does not think 
with the beginning of each day, and especially of each Spring: Now I 
am just beginning really to live,— now something will come that never 
has happened before. You must still succeed in life, for you do nothing 
but good actions. What have you not done for your brother, for me, 
for the old farmer,—for all men! But it is well that you do not know 
what it is you are doing. He who does good and prays, and at the 
same time is always thinking he is laying up something for himself, he 
will pray himself through and out of heaven, and will have to keep 
geese on the other side.” 

“ That I have done here already, so I am rid of that,” Little Bare- 
foot laughed, and the old woman continued : 

** Something tells me that the person you danced with was my John, 
and no other ; and I may as well tell you that if he is single he shall 
marry you. My John was always fond of velvet clothes, and I believe 
that he is now running about the boundary line until the King dies, and 
then he will come home ; but it is cruel that he does not let me know, 
for I am so anxious about him.” This unshaken and continued hope 
in Black Marann made Little Barefoot shudder. Henceforth she sel- 
dom mentioned the stranger, and it was only when she spoke of Dami 
and of her hope of his return, that she could not help thinking of the 
stranger. He had certainly not gone across the seas, and it was cer- 
tainly in his power to come to her or write; but then he had never 
asked her where she lived. How many thousand towns, villages, and 
remote hamlets are to be found in the world; perhaps he is seeking 
you, and will never be able to find you. But no; he could easily 
inquire in Endringen. He would only have to ask Dominic and Ame- 
lia, and they could give him correct information. But I, who know not 
where he is, can do nothing. 

Spring came again, and as Amrei was standing among her flowers 
at the window, a bee flew in and settled upon an open bud. Yes, so it 
is, Little Barefoot thought, with a young girl. Like a plant she 
grows, fixed to one place. She cannot go about and seek, but must 
wait till her lover comes. 


“Tf I had but two little wings, 
And were a little feathery bird, 
To you I'd fly, my dear! 
But thoughts like these are idle things, 
And I stay here. 
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“But in my sleep to you I fly: 
I’m always with you in my sleep,— 
The world is all one’s own. 
But then one wakes, and where am I? 
All, all alone. 


‘Sleep stays not though a monarch bids : 
So I love to wake ere break of day ; 
For though my sleep be gone, 

Yet while ’tis dark, one shuts one’s lids, 
And still dreams on.” 


So sang Little Barefoot. 

It was wonderful how all love songs came to Little Barefoot’s mind. 
How many thousands have sung them from their very souls, and how 
many thousands will sing them again. Ye who are dear to each other 
and possess each other’s hearts, ye are enjoying the love of all those 
who have existed or ever will exist. 





CHAPTER XII. 
HE RETURNS. 


LittLE BAREFOOT was standing one Sunday afternoon, as was her 
custom, leaning against the door of the house and gazing out dreamily, 
when the grandson of Mat the charcoal-burner came running up, and 
beckoned to her from a distance and cried : 

“He has come, Little Barefoot, he has come!” 

Her knees trembled beneath her, and she cried with a faltering 
voice, “ Where is he?” 

“ At my grandfather’s, in the moss-spring forest.” 

“Where? Who sent you?” 

“Your Dami. He is down there in the forest.” 

Little Barefoot sank down on the stone bench in front of the house, 
but only for a minute, for, controlling herself, she arose with:an effort. 
“My Dami? My brother?” 

“Yes, Little Barefoot’s Dami,” said the boy naively. “ And he pro- 
mised me that you would give me a kreutzer if I told you the news. 
Now give me the kreutzer.” 

“ Dami very likely will give you three for it.” 

“Oh, no,” the boy said. “He complained to my grandfather that 
he had not a kreutzer left.” 

“JT, too, have none at present,” said Little Barefoot. “I will re- 
member it, though.” 

She went quickly back into the house, and asked one of the younger 
servants to milk the cows in her stead if she should not return by 
evening, that she was called off suddenly. With a heart beating now 
with wrath at Dami, and now in sorrow over him and his misfortunes, 
now vexed that he had come back again, and then again reproaching 
herself for receiving her only brother in such a spirit, Little Barefoot 
descended the valley to the moss-spring forest. The way to the char- 
coal-burner’s could not be missed, although you were obliged to leave 
the footpath in order to get to it. The smell of the kiln was an un- 
mistakable guide. 
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How the birds sang in the trees, though a sad heart was passing 
beneath them, and how sadly Dami must feel to be forced to see all 
this again. It must have gone very hard with him, that he knew no 
other escape than to return home and cast himself upon you for sup- 
port. Other sisters find a support in their brothers, but I—. But I 
will soon show you, Dami, that you must stay where I place you, and 
not dare to leave it. 

With such thoughts passing through bes mind, Little Barefoot at last 
reached the charcoal-burner’s. But she saw not a soul there but the 
charcoal-burner himself, who was sitting in front of his log hut near the 
kiln and smoking his wooden pipe, which he held with both hands, for 
a charcoal-burner like his kiln is always smoking. 

“ Has any one been fooling me?” asked Little Barefoot. “Oh, that 
would be a shame! What have I done that they should try to fool 
me? But I shall soon find out who has done it, and he shall pay for 
x” 

With clenched hands and flushed face she now stood before Mat. 
But he scarcely deigned to raise his face, much less to speak a word 
to her. As long as the sun shone he scarcely ever spoke ; and it was 
only at night, when no one could look him in the eye, that he talked 
much or willingly. 

Little Barefoot gazed for a moment into his dark face, and then 
angrily inquired: “ Where is my Dami?” 

The old man shook his head drowsily. Little Barefoot asked again, 
stamping her feet: “Is my Dami here?” 

The old man moved his hands from his pipe, and signified that he 
was not there. 

“Who, then, has sent for me?” she asked with increasing violence. 
“Why don’t you speak?” 

The charcoal-burner pointed with his right thumb in the direction 
of a footpath that led around the hill. 

“For God’s sake, speak a word,” she urged, weeping with rage,— 
“only a single word. Is my Dami there, or where is he?” 

At last the old man said: “ He is here ; he went to meet you by the 
footpath.” And then, as if he had spoken a great deal too much, he 
pressed his lips firmly together and went behind the kiln. 

Little Barefoot stood, now laughing scornfully and yet dolefully at 
her stupid brother. “He sends after me and does not stay in a place 
where I can find him ; and if I should now go up the path—. How 
could it enter his mind that I would take that footpath. That has cer- 
tainly occurred to him, and he has probably gone another way, and 
can’t be found, and we are chasing each other about as if in a fog.” 

She sat down silently upon a trunk of a tree, and like the kiln itself 
the flame which burned within her could not break forth, but was con- 
fined and obliged to smoulder. The birds sang, the forest rustled,—ah, 
to what purpose is all the joy of nature if there is not the clear note 
of happiness in the heart? As if it had been a dream, she now recollected 
how she had given herself over to thoughts of love. How was it pos- 
sible that she should have indulged in such fancies? Have you not 
misery enough in yourself and in your brother? And the recollection 
of her love seemed to her now like the remembrance of a bright 
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summer’s day in the midst of winter. You can only believe that there 
was once a day so sunny and warm, and know nothing more of it. You 
must now know what “ waiting ” means,— high up on a pinnacle, where 
there is scarce a hand’s breadth ; and when you are able to learn how 
things really are, you fall again into the old sorrow, and into greater still. 

She went into the log hut of the charcoal-burner ; there was a loose 
sack hanging there scarcely half full, and on it was the name of her 
father. 

“Oh, how you have been dragged about!” she said half aloud. Re- 
covering quickly from her excitement, she was curious to see what Dami 
had brought back with him. “ He has at least brought back the good 
shirts you have made for him out of Black Marann’s linen? And 
perhaps there is a present in there, too, from your uncle in America? 
But if he had anything decent left, would he have come to Mat’s in 
the forest? Would he not have shown himself at once in the village?” 

She had time to indulge in these thoughts, for the mouth of the sack 
was well tied up, and it was by the exercise of her usual skill and pa- 
tience that she succeeded at last in opening it. She emptied the sack 
of all that was in it, and then said with an angry look: “Oh, you good- 
for-naught, there is not a whole shirt left of the whole lot! You may 
now choose whether you will be a ragamuffin or a rag-picker.” 

This was not a favorable frame of mind in which to meet her brother, 
and he was probably aware of it, for he stood lurking near the entrance 
of the hut until she had replaced everything in the sack. Then he 
went up to her and said: “God bless you, Amrei. I bring you noth- 
ing but a dirty wash, but you are clean and will soon make it —” 

“Oh, my dear Dami, how you look!” cried she, throwing herself on 
his breast. But tearing herself quickly from him, she said: 

“ How you smell of brandy. Are you already so far gone?” 

“No, it was only a little gin that Mat gave me, as I was scarcely able 

to stand up. Things have gone badly with me, but I have not become 
bad myself. That you must take my word for, as I cannot prove it to 
you.” 
‘ “TI believe you. For could your appearance deceive any one? Oh, 
how wild and wretched you look! You have a big beard, just like a 
knife-grinder. That I will not permit, it must come off. But are you 
well? Is there anything the matter with you?” 

“T am well enough, and intend to be a soldier.” 

“How you are, and what you wil! be, we will consider hereafter. 
Tell me now what has happened to you.” 

Dami kicked away a piece of half charred wood, which was unfit for 
burning, and said: “ Do you see that? I am just like it,— not altogether 
burned into coal, and yet no longer wood.” 

She told him to relate all that had happened to him, without com- 
plaining, and Dami gave her a very long history of his troubles, how he 
could not stand it at his uncle’s, how cruel and selfish he was, and his wife 
particularly, who begrudged him every bit he put in his mouth, 
how he had left them and worked with others, always experiencing 
more and more the cruelty of mankind ; that in America, people would 
let others perish without even turning to look at them. Little Barefoot 
was almost forced to smile, when in his account the same chorus was 
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repeated over and over again: “ And then they pitched me into the 
street.” She could not help scolding him. “ Yes, that’s just like you. 
You are always allowing yourself to be pitched about. You were 
always so when a child: if you even stumbled you always let yourself 
fall like a log of wood. One ought to turn a stumble into a jump. Hence 
comes the proverb: From Stolpe (stumbling) to Dantzic (dancing). 
Be of good cheer. Do you know what you have to do when men try 
to injure you?” 

“You must get out of their way.” 

“No, you must injure them if you can, and you injure them most 
when you conduct yourself stoutly and independently. But you always 
behave as if you were saying to the world: Be kind to me, abuse me, 
kiss me, beat me as you like. That is easily done. You allow yourself 
to be trampled on by every one, and then you take pity on yourself. I, 
too, would deserve similar treatment if I did not act for myself; but 
you must now take care of yourself ; you have submitted long enough 
to the ill treatment of the world, and now show yourself for once your 
own master.” 

Reproaches and advice are often considered as unjust by the un- 
fortunate, and so Dami regarded the words of his sister. It was 
dreadful that she could not perceive that he was the most unfortunate 
man inthe world. She might put it in as clear a light as she could, 
that he should not think so, and if he did not think it, it would not be 
so. But the most difficult thing in the world is to inspire a man with 
confidence in himself ; he generally acquires it only after success. 

Dami would not tell his heartless sister a word more, and some time 
elapsed before he gave her a full account of his travels and misfortunes, 
and how he had returned at last to the old world as a stoker on a steam- 
ship. While she reproved him for his querulous weakness, she was 
conscious all the time that she was not free from it herself. 

From her exclusive intercourse with Black Marann, she had fallen 
into the habit of thinking and talking much about herself, and thus she 
became melancholy. Now, while she was trying to re-assure her brother, 
she did the same thing for herself ; for it is a mysterious trait of human 
character, that while we help others, we are helping ourselves at the 
same time. 

“We have four good hands,” she concluded, “and let us see if we 
cannot fight through the world together, for it is a thousand times bet- 
ter to fight our way through than to beg it through. Now come, 
Dami, come home with me.” 

Dami did not wish to show himself in the village, as he feared the 
derision which he would receive from all ; he wished, for the present 
at least, to remain concealed ; but Little Barefoot said to him: “Go 
with me now in the broad daylight through the middle of the village, 
and let them mock you as much as they please. Let them ridicule, 
point, and laugh at you, and then you will be over and done with it. 
You will then have swallowed down the bitter dose at once, and not 
have to take it drop by drop.” 

It was only after long and stubborn resistance, and after the reticent 
Mat had eked out a word in support of Little Barefoot, that Dami 
yielded. And in truth, coarse ridicule came down like hail from all 
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quarters upon Dami’s head, for having taken a pleasure trip to Amer- 
ica at the expense of the community. Black Marann, alone, gave him 
a friendly reception ; her very second word was: “ Have you heard 
anything of my John?” 

He could give her no information. Dami was fleeced to-day in a 
two-fold manner, for that very evening Little Barefoot brought the bar- 
ber to take off his shaggy beard and give him a smooth face like the 
villagers. 

The very next morning Dami was summoned before the town-coun- 
cil ; and as he was, he knew not why, nervous about it, his sister pro- 
mised to accompany him, and that, although it did not help him much, 
was a comfort. 

The council announced to Dami that he was banished from the dis- 
trict,— that he had no right to remain there in order to become, per- 
haps, a burden upon the community. 

All the councilmen were filled with astonishment when Little Bare- 
foot replied: 

“Yes, forsooth, you may banish him, but do you know when? 
When you can go out there to the churchyard where our father and 
mother are lying, and say to those buried ones: ‘ Up with you and be 
off with your child!’—then you may banish him. You can banish no 
one from the place where his parents lie buried. He is there more 
than at home; and if it should be written in your books a thousand 
times,” (she pointed to the bound law books,) “it cannot be done, and 
you cannot do it.” 

One of the councilmen whispered to the schoolmaster: “ This 
speech Little Barefoot has learned from no one but Black Marann!” 
The churchwarden turned to the mayor and said: “ Why do you allow 
such impertinence from a servant? Ring for the bailiff to take her to 
bedlam.” 

But the mayor only smiled, and explained to Little Barefoot that the 
community had exempted itself from all further charge on account of 
Dami, as it had advanced to him the greater part of the passage 
money. 

“ Well, then, where is his home now?” asked Little Barefoot. 

“ Wherever the people will: receive him, but certainly not here, and 
nowhere at present.” 

“Yes, I have no home,” said Dami, who almost felt glad that he was 
becoming more unfortunate than ever. No one would be able now to 
deny that he was worse off than any one else in the world. 

Little Barefoot still contended against the sentence, but she soon 
perceived that there was nothing to be done here, for the law was 
against her; and she now assured them that she would work her fingers 
to the bone before she would ever receive anything from the community, 
and she promised to repay all that had been received. 

“ Shall I put that down in the record, too?” the secretary asked of 
those about him. Little Barefoot answered: “Yes, put it down, for 
with you people, only what is written has any effect.” She subscribed 
the record, and although this was done, Dami was nevertheless informed 
that being a stranger, he would have but three days to remain in the 
village, and if he had found no situation at that time he would be 
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driven out, and if necessary, removed by force from the limits of the 
community. 

Without a word further, Little Barefoot left the town-house with 
Dami, who cried because she had unnecessarily insisted on his coming 
to the village ; it would have been much better for him to have remained 
in the forest ; he would then have escaped ridicule, and would have 
been spared the pain of knowing that he was banished from his home 
as astranger. Little Barefoot felt like replying, that it was better to 
know everything clearly, even though it should be the worst ; but she 
did not utter it, because she felt that she needed all her power to sus- 
tain herself; she felt herself banished with her brother, and that she 
stood opposed to a world that was founded upon power and law, while 
she herself had but empty hands ; she carried herself, however, more 
erect than ever. 

Dami’s misfortunes did not crush her. Thus is human nature ; for if 
we have a grief that takes entire possession of us, we are often able to 
bear another, even though it be quite as heavy, more easily than if one 
alone had befallen us. So Little Barefoot, having a hidden sorrow 
which she could not subdue, bore the open one against which she 
could strive, more easily and willingly. She gave herself up no longer 
to reveries, but went about with braced arm and clenched hand, as if 
she would say: “Give me work, the hardest possible, and I will take 
it, if I can only rescue my brother and myself from destitution and 
dependence.” She thought now of going with Dami to Elsasz, and of 
working there in a factory. It was very hard for her to do this, but 
she tried to force herself to it. As soon as the summer was over they 
would go away, and then farewell, home! We will make a new home 
in a new place. 

The best friend the two orphans had in the village was now power- 
less. The old farmer of Rodel lay sick unto death, and he died on 
the night after the stormy session of the town-council. 

Little Barefoot and Black Marann wept more than all others at the 
burial in the churchyard. Black Marann, as they returned home, gave 
her reasons for her grief: “The old farmer was the last man living 
with whom I danced in my youth. My last partner is now dead.” 

She soon came to a different conclusion, when it was known that the 
old farmer, who had made Little Barefoot so many fair promises, had 
not even mentioned her in his will, much less left her a legacy. Mar- 
ann went on scolding and complaining, and Little Barefoot said: “ All 
accords now, everything is the same; it is now hailing down on all 
sides, but the sun will soon shine again.” 

The heirs, however, presented Little Barefoot with some clothes 
belonging to the old man; she would have gladly refused them, but 
could she have done so without making herself offensive by pride? 
Dami, too, did not wish to have the clothes, but he was obliged to take 
them. It appeared to be his destiny to pass his life in the clothes of 
dead men. 

The charcoal-burner took Dami in his employ at the kiln, and there 
were busybodies who told Dami that he ought to go to law about it,— 
that they could not banish him, because he had not received the rights 
of citizenship in any other place ; if he had done so, there would have 
been a presumption of the surrender of his former citizenship. 
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Yet the people even rejoiced that these poor orphans had neither 
money nor time to commence a lawsuit. 

Dami appeared to be well satisfied in the solitude of the forest ; it 
suited his taste that he was not obliged to dress and undress, and Lit- 
tle Barefoot had a battle with him every Sunday afternoon to induce 
him to clean himself a little ; she would then sit with him and Mat, 
and as little was spoken, she could not prevent her thoughts from stray- 
ing out into the world, seeking him who had once given her a happy 
day and a glimpse of a better world. Did he know nothing more of 
her, and did he think no more of her? Can one forget another with 
whom he has once been so happy? 

It was on a Sunday morning towards the end of May, when all were 
at church. It had rained the day before. The sweet, refreshing air 
breathed from mountain and valley, and the sun shone brightly. Little 
Barefoot had intended going to church, but she could not leave the 
window while the bells were ringing, and church time slipped by. 
This had never occurred before. As it was now too late, she resolved 
to read her hymn book at home. She searched through her trunk, and was 
surprised at the variety of things she possessed. She sat down upon 
the floor, and was just reading a hymn, and was humming it to herself, 
when something moved at the window. She looked around. A white 
dove was sitting on the sill looking at her, and as the glances of the 
maiden and the dove met, the dove flew off, and Little Barefoot watched 
it as it flew out into the fields and settled there. This event, so natural 
in itself, made her suddenly very cheerful, and the sight of the moun- 
tains, and fields, and forest, appeared pleasant to her. She remained 
in good spirits the whole day ; she could not tell why there was joy in 
her heart,— she knew not whence it came. And though she often at 
mid-day, as she leaned against the door post, shook her head at the 
singular emotion she felt, yet it did not leave her. “It must, it must 
certainly be, that some one has thought of thee ; and why could not 
a dove be the silent messenger to tell thee of it? There must certainly 
be creatures who live in the realm where thoughts fly to and fro, and 
who silently bear them away.” 

The people who passed Little Barefoot could not suspect the curious 
ideas that were in her mind. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
A MOTHER’S HEART. 


WHILE Little Barefoot went about the village, and fields and forest, in 
an unsettled and anxious state,—at one time filled with a strange 
ecstacy, and at another time with the desolate feeling of being cast 
upon the world,— there were parents who were about to send their 
child forth into the wide world, but with the purpose of bettering his 
condition. 

Over in Allgiu, at the great farm called the “ Wild Newlands,” the 
farmer of Landfried and his wife were sitting with the r youngest son, 
and the farmer said: “ Hear me once more, John; it has been more 
than a year since you returned, and I do not know what is the matter 
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with you. You then came home like a whipped hound, and told us 
that you preferred to seek a wife here in the neighborhood ; but I do 
not see that you have done anything. Now, attend to me this time, 
and I will never speak another word to you about it.” 

“Yes, I will,” said the young man, without looking up. 

“Well, then, try it again; one trial is nothing, and I tell you at the 
same time, that it will please me and your mother if you take a wife 
from our neighborhood, and, better than all, if you choose one from 
the place from which your mother came. I can tell you to your face, 
wife, that there is but one good kind of women in the world, and they 
are to be found at our native place; and as you are a clever fellow, 
John, you will soon find a good one, and you will thank us upon our 
death beds that we sent you to our native village to procure a wife. If 
I could leave here, I would go with you, and we two would soon find 
the right one. But I have spoken about it to our George, and he will 
go with you if you ask him. Ride over and speak to him.” 

“Tf I may express my own wish in the matter,— if I must go, I should 
prefer to go alone. I went so once before. The opinion of others will 
have no influence with me, and I do not care to consult with any one 
about it.- If it were possible, I would like best to go quietly and unseen, 
in order to gain information ; and then, if I should go a second time, 
it would be so pleasant if the bells were rung to announce me, and 
everything was made ready for my reception.” 

“ As you will,” said the father ; “you were always peculiar. But I 
suggest that you go at once; there is a mate wanted for our gray horse ; 
seek one, but not in the market ; and when you go about among the 
farmers you will be able to see much, and upon your way back you 
might also buy a little Berne wagon. They say that Dominic, of 
Endringen, has three daughters as like as organ pipes; select one of 
them,— a daughter from that family would please us.” 

“Yes,” added the mother, “ Amelia must certainly have fine daugh- 
ters.” 

“Tt were well, also,” continued the father, “ for you to take a look at 
Amrei, of the Seven Farms, the daughter of the Butter Count. She 
possesses a large farm, which is very valuable. The fingers of the 
farmers about there are itching to acquire those acres. There is, 
beside, no end of solid money ; but I will speak to you no more about 
it, you have eyes of your own. Now be off at once. I will fill your 
money-belt well. Two hundred crowns will be enough, and if you 
want more, Dominic will advance you. But you must make yourself 
known to him. I cannot at all understand why you did not introduce 
yourself to him at the time of the wedding ; something must have hap- 
pened to you there, but I do not care to know what it was.” 

“Yes, because he will not tell it,” said the mother, laughing. 

The farmer at once set about filling the money-belt. He opened 
two rouleaux, and his eyes brightened as he poured the large coins 
from one hand to the other. He arranged them in piles of ten thalers 
each, and counted them several times in order not to make a mistake. 

“Well, as you please,” said the young man, rising—(he is the 
stranger who danced at the Endringen wedding.) The gray horse 
was soon saddled and led from the stable, the portmanteau fastened 
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upon it, while a fine wolf-dog sprang up on the young man and licked 
his hands. 

“Yes, yes, I will take you along,” he said to the dog ; and he ap- 
peared for the first time to have a joyous expression as he cried to his 
father, who was in the room: “ Father, may I take Lynx with me?” 

“Yes, if you like,” was the answer which came along with the sound 
of the jingling thalers. The dog appeared to have understood the 
conversation. Barking, he bounded forth, and ran in circles around 
the yard. 

The young man went into the room; and as he buckled on the 
money-belt, he said: “ You are right, father; it will be better for me 
if I leave off my present mode of life. And I know not why,— for one 
ought not to be superstitious,— but I felt better when the gray horse 
turned to me when I entered the stable, and neighed, and when the 
dog wishes to go with me. It is certainly a good omen ; and if ani- 
mals could answer, who knows but that they would give us the best 
advice ?” . 

The mother smiled, but the father said: “Do not forget to go by 
what Crow-Zach says, and do not be in a hurry and commit yourself 
before you have consulted him ; he is familiar with the family matters 
of all within a circle of ten hours, and is a living register of mortgages. 
Now, God protect you,— and take your time, for you may remain away 
for ten days.” 

Father and son shook each other by the hand, but the mother said: 
“T will accompany you a little piece of the way.” 

The young man, leading his horse by the bridle, walked beside his 
mother until they had left the farm some distance behind. At the first 
turn of the road his mother said to him, timidly: “I would like so 
much to give you some advice.” 

“Very well, go on; I will gladly hear it.” 

The mother taking her son by the hand, proceeded: “ Stand here ; I 
cannot speak well while walking. See to it that she pleases you ; that 
is the first thing, of course ; without love there is no happiness. And 
as I am an old woman now, may I not tell you all?” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“If you are not filled with joy, and it does not seem to you like a 
gift from heaven that you may kiss her, then it is not true love ; but — 


_ don’t stir. And this love, too, will not last ; there may be something 


else concealed behind it. Believe me,” (the old woman paused, and 
her face flushed,) “where there is not proper respect, and where you 
do not receive with pleasure that the woman takes up her things and 
puts them away with order, the household won’t go right. Observe 
particularly how she treats the servants.” 

“T will put into small change what you mean to say mother, for 
speaking is difficult for you. I understand exactly what you have 
already said. She ought not to be too proud nor too familiar.” 

“That of course, but I can tell by the mouth itself whether a person 
is given to scolding or abusing, and whether it is a habitualthing. Now, 
if you could see her weeping with vexation, or could catch her in an angry 
mood, you could then learn her true character ; for then the real char- 
acter comes out, and often displays the talons of a vulture. Oh, my 
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child, I have experienced and observed much! I can tell a woman’s 
character and her disposition even in the way she puts out a light. 
She who in passing blows it out with a puff and makes it flicker and 
flare, plumes herself upon her quickness—she does everything by 
halves and has an uncertain disposition.” 

“ Ah, mother, you are making it too difficult for me now ; a lottery it 
is, and a lottery it will ever be.” 

“ But I do not intend you to keep in mind everything I tell you, but 
only generally ; if any of these things come under your observation, you 
will then appreciate my meaning. Next observe whether she talks well 
while at her work, whether she continues her work while she is talking, 
or ceases altogether and does not even pretend to work. Industry is 
everything in a woman. My mother always said: ‘A young girl 
ought never to be empty-handed, and ought to spring over three hedges 
to pick up a feather.’ At the same time, she ought to work quietly and 
orderly, and not rush noisily about as if she were about to tear a piece 
out of the world. And when she speaks, and answers you, observe 
whether she is modest or bold. You are not aware that girls are quite dif- 
ferent when they see a man’s hat from what they are among themselves ; 
and those who are always acting as if they would say, Don’t eat me, 
they are the worst ; but those who have a sharp tongue which cannot 
rest while any one is near them, are worse still.” 

The young man laughed, and said: “ Mother, you ought to be a 
preacher, and have a church for maidens alone.” 

“Yes, that might be so too,” his mother said, laughing with him. 
“ Now, I will tell you the most important thing. You must first observe 
how she behaves to her parents, and brothers and sisters ; you are yourself 
a good child, and it is not necessary for me to tell you anything about 
that. You know the fourth commandment.” 

“Yes, mother, you may be assured that I will lay particular stress on 
that ; those who make much parade of their affection for their parents 
are worth little ; it is best shown by conduct ; and he who prates much 
about it, is very slack when the time comes for performance.” 

“You are very clever,” his mother said, playfully putting her hand 
on his shoulder, and looking up at her son. “Shall I tell you any 
more?” 

“ Yes, I am always glad to hear you.” 

“TI feel asif I really could talk to you, to-day, for the first time ; and 
then if I should die, I would leave nothing unsaid. The fourth com- 
mandment! Yes, it occurs to me what my father once said,— oh, he 
understood everything, and had read much, and I once heard him say 
to the minister who was often with him: ‘I know the reason why a 
reward is put to that commandment alone, and yet one would suppose 
that it would be needless to that commandment, for it comes naturally. 
But it reads: Honor thy father and mother that thy life may be long. 
This does not mean that a good child will live to seventy or eighty 
years of age. No, he who honors his father and mother has a long life, 
but it begins in the past. It is formed of the lives of his parents, in 
thought and recollection which cannot be taken from him, and he lives 
long upon the earth, no matter what his age may be. And he who 
does not honor father or mother is only beginning life to-day, and 
on the morrow will pass away.’” 
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“That is a good idea, mother ; I understand it, and shall not forget it, 
and my children, too, shall hear it; but the more you talk to me, the 
more difficult it becomes for me to find one ; I want her to be just like 
you.” 

“Oh, child, do not be foolish ; when I was nineteen or twenty years 
old, I was quite different from what I am now. I was wild and wilful, 
and even now I amnot what I should wish to be. But what wasit I wished 
to tell you? Yes, I recollect,— concerning your wife. It is strange 
that it is so difficult for you. But from your childhood everything 
was difficult for you; it was two years before you learned to run, 
and now you can jump like a colt. Only two trifles more, but they are 
important. Observe how she laughs, that she does not do it boisterously 
as if splitting with laughter, nor yet sharply from her lips; but let it 
be from her heart. I wish you knew how you laugh yourself, for then 
you could easily tell.” 

Her son could not restrain himself at this from laughing loudly, and 
his mother went on. “Yes, yes, that’s just it, that is just the way 
my father laughed too, and so his back and shoulders shook.” The 
more the mother talked, the more the son laughed, until she at last 
joined in, and when one ceased, the continued laughter started the 
other again. They sat down beside the road, leaving the horse to 
graze, and his mother plucked a flower, and playing with it said: “ Yes, 
this, too, has much significance. Observe whether her flowers flourish ; 
there is much in that, more than you think.” 

They heard a girl singing in the distance, and the mother said: 
“‘ Observe, too, whether she willingly sings second ; if she always wishes 
to lead, that has a significance too, See, there come the school chil- 
dren ; they suggest something also. If you could find out whether she 
keeps the copy-book she used at school, that also is important.” 

“Yes, mother, you can find true tests in everything. But what can 
it possibly signify if she still keeps her copy-book?” 

“That you should ask me, proves that you don’t know everything. 
A girl who does not carefully preserve everything that once had a value 
for her, has not the right kind of a heart.” 

Her son during this conversation had been trying to untie a knot 
in the lash of his whip. He now took his knife out of his pocket and cut 
it in two. Pointing to it his mother said: 

“See, you may do that, but a girl may not. Watch if she cuts a 
knot in haste, for there lies a secret in that.” 

“That I can appreciate,” said her son; “but your shoe-tie has 
become loose, and now we must be off.” 

“Yes, what you say suggests another idea to me,” said his mother. 
“ Look to it, for it is one of the surest signs; see how she wears out 
her shoes, whether on the inside or out ; whether she shufiles with her 
feet and wears out much shoe-leather.” 

“Then I will have to call in a shoemaker,” said her son, smiling. 
“Oh, mother, how can I remember all that you have been telling me.” 

“Yes, yes, I talk too much, but you need not keep it all in mind. I 
only wish you to notice them when you see them. I mean only what 
she is, and not what she has or inherits, is to be regarded. But now, 
as I have not disturbed you before, open your heart to me and tell me 
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what it was that happened to you at the Endringen wedding, that you 
came home as if bewitched, and are altogether changed. Tell me, 
perhaps I can help you.” 

“Oh, mother, you cannot do that, but I will tell you. I saw one 
who would have been the right person, but it would have been wrong 
for me.” 

“For heaven’s sake, you have not fallen in love with a married 
woman ?” 

“No, but still it would have been wrong. But why should I hesitate 
to tell you? She was a servant.” 

The son sighed deeply, and there was a silence for a long time. At 
last his mother, placing her hand on his shoulder, said: “ Oh, how 
good you are! I thank God that you are so. It was brave in you to 
drive it out of your mind. Your father would never have given his con- 
sent, and you know, indeed, what a father’s blessing is.” 

“ No, mother, I will not make myself out better than I really am. It 
did not please me at all that she was a servant ; that would not answer, 
and therefore I left her. But it was harder for me to drive her from 
my mind than I thought. But now it is over, and it must be over, for I 
have pledged myself that I will not inquire after her, and ask no one 
whence or where she is, But, God willing, I will bring you a real far- 
mer’s daughter.” 

“ But you certainly acted truthfully with the girl, and did not put fan- 
cies in her head?” 

“ There, mother, is my hand ; I have nothing to reproach myself with.”’ 

“T believe you,” she said, pressing his hand. “ Now fortune and bless- 
ings go with you.” 

He mounted his horse, and his mother looked after him, and then 
suddenly cried: “I have something to tell you ; I have forgotten the 
most important thing.” 

He turned his horse around ,and when he came to her he said, smil- 
ing: “ But it is the very last, mother, is it not?” 

“Yes, and the very best test. Ask the girl, too, about the poor in 
the place, and then go to them and see what they have to say of her. 
She must be a poor farmer’s daughter if she has not some poor person 
whom she takes charge of. Keep that in mind, and now God protect 
you, and be careful of yourself.” . 

When he had ridden off she sent a prayer with him on his journey, 
and then returned to the farm. 

“T intended to ask him, too, to find out what had become of the chil- 
dren of Josenhans,” she said to herself with singular interest. Who 
can follow the secret ways along which the soul moves, whether the cur- 
rent sweeps through familiar channels or deep beneath them? The 
music of a long forgotten carol or dance revives in the mind ; you can- 
not sing it aloud, you cannot recall the notes, but within it sounds dis- 
tinctly, and it seems as if you heard it. What is it that suddenly awakens 
this long forgotten music? 

Why did these children occur to the mother’s mind just at this time— 
they who had been so long forgotten? Was it her devout frame of 
mind which revived these memories of the past, and recalled with them 
all the surrounding circumstances? But who can grasp the impalpable 
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and invisible elements which, floating through the universe, connect 
mind with memory? 

When she returned to the farmer, he said mockingly : 

“You have certainly given him plenty of advice how to catch his fish, 
but I, too, have arranged for him, and have written to Crow-Zach, who 
will introduce him to the best families. He must bring a wife who has 
a fine lot of batzen.” 

“The possession of batzen does not furnish excellence of character.” 

“T am aware of that, too,” said the farmer sneeringly. “ But why 
can she not be a fine woman and have money too?” 

The mother was silent. But after a short pause she said: 

“You have sent him to Crow-Zach? Crow Zach took charge of 
Josenhans’ boy.” The mention of his name recalled what she had 
been thinking of, and she now became conscious of why she had thought 
of it. 

“T do not know what you are talking about,” said the farmer. “ What 
have you to do with the child of Josenhans at Crow-Zach’s? Why 
don’t you congratulate me on the prudent measures I have taken?” 

“Yes, yes, they were very wise,” said his wife re-assuringly. But the 
old man was not satisfied with her tardy praise, but went out growling. 

A feeling of anxiety for John’s success, and that he had been too 
much in a hurry about it, made him disagreeable to all in the house. 


(To be continued.) 








E. S. Gaillard, M.D. 


THE MEDICAL AND SURGICAL LESSONS OF THE 
LATE WAR.* 





FEW years since, the Southern States represented all that is 
A peaceful, exalted and prosperous. Her distinguished sons occu- 
pied acceptably and efficiently, the highest positions in the gift of a 
happy and contented people. Her statesmen were known and admired 
wherever mental vigor, combined with simplicity and purity of charac- 
ter, are most esteemed and respected. 

Agriculture, the basis of all national wealth, poured its riches into 
the lap of State. The tenantry of the soil was the best fed, the best 
protected, the most humanely worked, the most contented and happy 
known to history. The busy plough transmuted annually the chemical 
wealth of the soil into a safe and legitimate currency ; while the hum 
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of the loom and the ring of the anvil made sweet music about the pre- 
cincts of prosperous households. The avenues of commerce were 
crowded by the products of well-protected industry, and the merchandise 
of foreign nations eagerly sought an exchange for the prolific staples 
of this country. The learned professions constituted everywhere a satis- 
factory element in the political and social fabric. Theology established 
its divine mission in every household, and was enabled to carry the 
blessed light of the Gospel to illume the darkness of heathen countries. 
Law guarded the barriers and landmarks of every community and se- 
cured stability and protection to every species of property, while medi- 
cine was reasonably supported in its ceaseless ministerings at the bed- 
side of the afflicted and diseased. ‘The picture was perfect and beau- 
tiful in all the elements that composed it. The South was prosperous 
and happy. 

A crisis came in the political economy of the country, and the peo- 
ple of these States, in the defence of inalienable rights, were driven to 
the arbitrament of arms. A magic change swept over every com- 
munity. The busy marts were deserted by all, save those who prosti- 
tuted physical and pecuniary resources to the sordid accumulation of 
unrespected gain. ‘The pruning hook was transformed into the sword ; 
the ploughshare rusted in the furrow; a Cincinnatus was in every 
field, while, Putnam-like, the sturdy farmers of the country contributed 
their favorite horses to the formation of neighborhood squadrons of 
cavalry. Peaceful clergymen surrendered their church bells to the exi- 
gencies of the State, and the metal which had long summoned devout 
congregations to the quiet sanctuary was devoted to the-martial objects 
of desolation and death. Distinguished ecclesiastics became renowned 
generals. Learned lawyers exchanged the brief and bag for the 
command of battalions and the association of the battle-field. The 
white wings of commerce were peacefully folded, and those staples 
which brought in exchange an abundant merchandise, were devoted 
to the protection and sustenance of a citizen seldiery. Regiments and 
brigades and divisions were speedily marshalled into position, and the 
long expected clash of arms was suddenly precipitated. War was actually 
begun, and the country brought its whole strength and energy to prose- 
cute it with vigor and success. For four long years the contest con- 
tinued ; each foot of ground was desperately disputed, and the strug- 
gle only ceased when the endurance, the fortitude, the splendid courage 
of Confederate soldiers had brilliantly surpassed the heroic records of 
those who have made glorious the classic battle-fields of history. At 
a quiet country-house, in a county of Virginia, that familiar flag was 
furled which for so many years had panoplied the victorious hosts who 
made its device glorious and its colors immortal. The dreams, the 
aspirations, the prayers of the Southern people, were shattered in that 
hour, and the star of hope which had so long guided them, sank amid 
the gloom of sorrow and the blackness of disappointment. 

Men sought their desolate and long-abandoned homes, and the career 
of the Southern soldier had terminated. Aroused from this passive 
period of gloom and despair, the South gathered courage to measure 
its ruin and desolation. The land was billowed with graves. The 
widow and the orphan were houseless and homeless. Agriculture was 
awreck. A happy and efficient tenantry had become idle and worthless 
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vagrants. Capital had fled. Commerce was a hope, and the scenes 
of a once crowded mart had become but a melancholy memory. House- 
hold goods and utensils were bitterly exchanged for daily bread, and 
the whole South presented a uniform picture of desolation and distress. 

In this sad history none suffered more severely than the physician ; 
he suffered in common with all, for with all, in war as in peace, is he 
the familiar associate and well-tried friend. His property, like that of 
others, had been swept away, and he had not only to bear his own 
losses, but, in the discharge of his daily labors, to witness the irremedi- 
able sufferings of others. Unlike all others, however, the physician has 
had much compensation for the trials, disasters and disappointments of 
the late struggle. He has had an opportunity of seeing much, of ob- 
serving much, and of learning much. Few, perhaps, appreciate the 
fact, that the war has been of incalculable advantage to the physi- 
cian, for it has afforded a school in which, during a few years, he has 
learned those great lessons which a life time would have been power- 
less to impart. He is more practically efficient and useful at the bed- 
side now than perhaps he has ever been before, and the whole country 
is now furnished with a medical corps which the war has thoroughly 
educated and reliably trained. The physician, then, has been a great 
gainer, and through his increased efficiency every community has de- 
rived some compensation, at least, for its struggles and its sorrows. 

It is in regard to this subject that I propose to speak this evening, and 
I ask your attention while examining “ The Medical and Surgical Les- 
sons of the Late War.” It is difficult on an occasion like the present 
to examine any subject, which, professional in character, should yet in- 
terest unprofessional listeners, but, by avoiding all medical technicali- 
ties, I hope to make this discussion intelligible at least, if not interest- 
ing. 

After the desperate struggle in the Crimea between the, Russian, 
English and French armies, Macleod, in his well-known work entitled, 
“ Notes on the Surgery of the Crimean War,” presented to the profes- 
sion all that he had observed, of surgical interest, in the English field 
and general hospitals. The deductions or laws there laid down by so 
competent an observer, after an experience extensive and varied, have 
naturally influenced the practice of both the civil and military surgeon. 
Dr. Macleod announced, that where a soldier has been wounded about 
the skull, there being a fracture of the bone with or without depression 
of the fragments, that it is bad surgery to use the circular bone saw, 
known as the trephine, for the section and removal of the injured bone. 
It has been the custom of the military surgeon since that time to 
allow the wound thus made to remain unchanged, or at least to abstain 
from removing depressed bone by the use of the saw mentioned. The 
result of such surgery was disastrous and the mortality excessive. 
After the recent war had lasted a year or more, it was determined by 
Confederate surgeons to disregard this teaching, and to institute imme- 
diate and radical interference in all similar cases. Such patients were 
subjected, some immediately and some as soon as their condition war- 
ranted it, to the operation for the removal of the depressed bone. The 
results were as gratifying as unexpected ; the patients recovered very 
frequently, and the previous mortality was immediately reduced. The 
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records of Confederate hospitals demonstrate that death in such cases, 
when the specified operation had been performed, was an exceptional 
result, and that the teaching established by Macleod was defective and 
incorrect. The lesson of the late war then, in this connection, is, that 
the use of the bone saw in gunshot fractures of the skull, so far from 
being unjustifiable, is essentially correct and indispensable. There is 
an additional reason for the use of the bone saw in such instances ; it 
is that, by this means, interrupted consciousness and impaired intellec- 
tion may be restored. There were cases in the early period of the war 
when the bone saw was neglected, and where, consequently, patients, 
after sustaining a gunshot fracture of the skull, have recovered with 
intellection seriously impaired. It is fairly to be assumed, that had 
such patients been trephined, recovery would have been equally the 
result, and that intellection would not have been thus seriously impaired. 
A remarkable instance, showing the fairness of such an assumption, 
occurred in Richmond, Va. A robust and intelligent young soldier, 
after sustaining an injury of this character, made physical and entire recov- 
ery, but his intellection was completely suspended, or, as it was supposed, 
lost. His parents, after enduring for a season the severe trial of seeing 
a bright and intelligent son reduced almost to a condition of idiocy, 
brought him, from some happy inspiration, to the city mentioned for 
treatment. The surgeon consulted* used, without hesitation, the tre- 
phine, and the result elicited the sympathy and congratulations of all. 
The apparently idiotic boy, as soon as the bone pressure was removed 
from the brain, became suddenly restored to consciousness, and for the 
first time since his injury recognized and appreciated the joyful father 
standing at his side. Here violence had usurped the throne of reason, 
but by a single stroke the usurper was dethroned ; the beautiful cham- 
bers of the mind, shrouded in gloom and obscurity, were by the light 
of science made once more to reflect the glories of intellection. This 
is an extreme case, but it seems to make more impressive the recent 
surgical lessons, that the use of the trephine should be the rule and not 
the exception in fracture of the skull attended with depression of the 
fragments. Epilepsy of many years’ duration, and due to a similar 
cause, has been promptly removed by the same operation. 

It has been a common impression, both among physicians and the 
general public, that where any portion of the skull has been removed 
by violence, that the danger to life and intellection has been in a direct 
ratio with the extent of the bone removed and the amount of brain 
exposed or lost. Without going into details, it is sufficient to state 
that the surgical records of the war prove this to be a serious error. 

During the Crimean war, amputation at the hip joint was so exceed- 
ingly fatal (there being a mortality of nearly one hundred per cent.) 
that the operation was condemned, and regarded as reprehensible sur- 
gery. It is interesting to know that success in the Southern and North- 
ern army was sufficient to reverse this surgical law, and to render such 

mputation judicious and proper. 

It has been a question with military surgeons, whether amputation 
was advisable in compound gunshot fractures, involving the upper third 
of the femur (a term which many of those present are not expected to 
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understand, yet the subject is nevertheless introduced, as the lesson, in 
this connection, was one of the most valuable in the surgical experience 
of the war.) Details in this connection are not admissible, but the 
teachings of such masters as Dupuytren, Larrey, Guthrie, Macleod, and 
others, were pithily summed up in this surgical aphorism, “ In rejecting 
amputation in such cases, we lose more lives than we save limbs,” or, 
in other words, when such casualties occurred, the French and English 
law was, sacrifice the limb. The experience derived from our own 
records on this point reverses this action, rendering the future decision 
of the military surgeon a cause of joy rather than of sorrow to the 
unfortunate sufferer ; instead of losing his limb, with a heavy per cent- 
age in favor of death, recent surgical lessons teach that the limb may 
not only be saved, but saved with a heavy per centage in favor of life. 
To the wounded soldier, no surgical experience has been more happy 
and important ; it warrants the frequent preservation of the limb, with 
ultimate recovery, as a substitute for a hazardous operation, with the 
probabilities of death. 

In civil practice, resections (or the removal of joints with the preser- 
vation of limbs) are eminently proper. We have learned, however, 
that in military surgery, resections, unless confined to comparatively 
small joints, are injudicious, if not reprehensible. The surroundings 
and physical condition of patients in civil and military hospitals, ren- 
der this difference in results easily intelligible. 

Military surgeons in the armies of Europe have taught, that traumatic 
tetanus, or general spasms from sustained wounds, was commonly 
caused by exposure in field or open hospitals, and, as a result, those 
wounded were kept (as far as practicable) in closely built rooms. 
This dangerous error was happily corrected by the surgical lessons of 
the war. Tetanus was comparatively a rare incident in the practice of 
Confederate surgeons, this result being conspicuously due to the fact 
that the wounded were largely treated in open tents or in hospitals 
unceiled or unplastered. In other words, European teaching tends to 
produce tetanus, while by the American lessons we have learned how 
to prevent it, or at least how to largely reduce the per centage of its 
occurrence. 

To the same causes is due the fact, that deaths by hospital gan- 
grene or mortification were far less in American than in European hos- 
pitals. The judicious course adopted by the Surgeon-General of the 
Confederate service contributed very conspicuously to the limitation 
of deaths from this scourge of military hospitals. This course was a 
systematic transfer of gangrenous cases from cities and towns to the 
pure air of the mountains, and when such transfers were not practi- 
cable, treatment in open tents was always enjoined. 

To a Confederate surgeon, Dr. H. F. Campbell, of Georgia, is due 
the credit of having instituted the ligation of the chief artery supplying 
a gangrenous limb for the eradication of the disease. His successes 
were numerous and marked. 

There are two surgical facts, which, during the period before men- 
tioned, were clearly and indisputably established. These facts are of 
interest, not only to the physician, but to the lawyer and to the general 
public. When a wound is made with a clean knife, or other sharp in- 
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strument, there is, in a short time, manifested a vital fluid, which ag- 
glutinates the contiguous surfaces, and the wound heals by what sur- 
geons have been pleased to term “first intention.” This mode of 
reparation was once considered only possible under the circumstances 
mentioned. It was consequently held, that a gunshot wound could not 
heal in this way, as the opposing surfaces, instead of being clean and 
smooth, were rough and mutilated. Indeed, so strong was this con- 
viction, that writers on surgery teach that gunshot wounds do not heal 
by first intention, and with many, such a mode of healing would be re- 
garded as a strong evidence of the wound having been caused by an 
entirely different agent. By means of circulars sent to most surgeons 
of the Confederate army, testimony on this important subject was ex- 
tensively elicited, and the result proved, conclusively in very many in- 
stances, when a wound was produced, even by the tearing and des- 
tructive action of the Minnie ball, that union by first intention was in- 
disputable. 

The second fact is even more important in its medico-legal relations. 
It has been held by the most distinguished authorities, in their surgical 
teachings and in their testimony before courts of law, that when a ball 
passes through any portion of the body, the wound of exit is conspicu- 
ously larger than the wound of entrance. The experience of a very 
large number of field-surgeons was obtained in regard to this point, and 
it was clearly demonstrated that the exceptions were so numerous as 
to destroy the validity of the law in regard to the size and shape of 
such wounds. These facts, small apparently in their teachings and 
results, are of great consequence at times in establishing the reputed 
guilt of criminals. It is familiar to many here, that by a knowledge or 
ignorance of these details, the testimony of surgeons before courts of 
justice becomes important or valueless. An illustration of this truth 
is to be found in an interesting incident in the life of the great surgeon, 
Sir Astley Cooper. A notorious criminal, who would otherwise have 
escaped his merited punishment, was convicted on the testimony given 
by this close and accurate observer ; on examining the locality of the 
murder and the wound of the victim, he proved not only that this wound 
had been made by a pistol-ball, but that the pistol] had been fired by 
what is termed a left-handed man. This important fact, when added 
to others proving such a peculiarity on the part of the prisoner, (with 
other details unnecessary to mention), was sufficient to procure his con- 
viction, and to relieve society from the danger of his presence. It is 
thus seen, that the closest attention to the mode of healing and to the 
appearance of gunshot wounds is often of practical interest and im- 
portance to the unprofessional, as well as to the professional members 
of society; it is evident also that the surgical lessons of the late war, 
even in their unimportant relations, may become of vital consequence 
to the well-being of every community. 

There is surrounding every bone an investing membrane, or perios- 
teum, which contributes to its nutrition, and in cases of fracture be- 
comes a prominent agent in effecting its repair; the belief has been 
until recently universal, that this membrane was absolutely essential to 
the reparation of fractured bones, and that if stripped away the bone 
would perish ; or, as the law was given, denuded bone must die. In 
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obedience to this testimony, where bone was discovered to be denuded 
it was promptly removed. The surgical records of the war show that 
this was bad practice ; that denuded bone does not die ; that it is re- 
covered ; that other agencies will cause a repair of the bone, and that 
to remove denuded bone is reprehensible surgery. A knowledge of 
this important lesson will secure to the injured the preservation of a 
limb, when, according to the teachings prior to the war, such a limb 
would be sacrificed. 

Several years since, the Czar of Russia instituted a surgical com- 
mission for the purpose of ascertaining what amount of injury may be 
produced by the windage or atmospheric concussion caused by a can- 
non-ball. In making this investigation, a target was so constructed 
that a self-moving apparatus would register the amount of force exerted 
by a ball passing near the surface of the target. After repeated trials 
it was found, that in no instance is the windage of a ball, from even 
the largest field-piece, sufficient to exert a force detrimental to either 
health or life, and that the statement of deaths or injuries ascribed to such 
a cause could not be received as authentic or true. The records of 
the late war show that the decision of this commission is correct, as in 
no instance could death or injury be properly ascribed to the windage 
or atmospheric concussion created by even the largest balls. 

So much then for the surgical lessons to be derived from that war 
record, whose every page has been written with the blood of the noblest 
and best of our land. 

The medical lessons of the war have been numerous and important. 

From the limited period, however, allotted to this address, these 
lessons can only be briefly narrated. 

We have learned from repeated post-mortem examinations, that camp 
fever, which decimated our regiments, is not as was supposed, typhoid 
fever. This lesson is practically very valuable; it is well known that 
typhoid fever is self-limiting in its nature, and that by no course of 
treatment can its duration be abridged. If camp fever be regarded as 
identical with typhoid fever, the physician would naturally deem it bad 
practice to give medicines for the arrest of the disease, and camp fever 
would consequently be allowed to run its course. With recent war 
lessons as our guide, we know that camp fever is not typhoid fever ; that 
by proper treatment its duration can be abridged ; that the sufferings 
of the patient can not only be conspicuously diminished, but in most 
cases happily terminated. 

Twelve years ago, the French and English Governments instituted, 
upon the coast of Africa, a series of experiments, with the view of as- 
certaining whether malarial fever can not be prevented by the admin- 
istration of prophylactics, or preventive medicines. The French de- 
termined that such diseases could be prevented, while the English of- 
ficers asserted that such a result was impracticable. This matter was 
carefully investigated by Confederate surgeons. It is well known that 
in no part of America is malaria more deadly than on the Sea Islands 
and in the inland swamps of the Gulf States. This subtle poison, 
malaria, we can as yet only recognize by its effects. After all that has 
been written upon this subject, its cause, nature, and essence are yet 
wrapt in the mists of vague hypothesis ; it is the toxic apocrypha, the 
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mysterious hieroglyphic which, transcribed by nature’s hand, owns not 
yet its Champolion. 

“ Malaria settles, not over thin and barren wastes, nor over soils that 
have been from all time desolate, but over places in which Southern 
suns ripen delightful gardens, and about the sites of cities where the 
pomp of palaces has passed away.” In no spot is it more deadly than 
on the beautiful Sea Islands and in the romantic rice regions of the 
Carolinas ; localities which, a few years since the abode of wealth, 
hospitality and refinement, are now eloquent witnesses of the misrule 
of the present, and melancholy monuments to mark the happiness of 
the past. It was in these highly malarious atmospheres that our troops, 
coming from localities where malaria was rarely manifested, were en- 
camped during the most sickly periods of the year. It was under such 
an eminently fair trial the fact was demonstrated, that even under the 
most unfavorable circumstances, malarial fever, by the administration 
of proper remedies, can be prevented. Under the rigorous blockade 
existing, quinine in sufficient quantity could not be obtained, but the 
bark of the dogwood and willow tree was employed in saturating 
whiskey with their active principles, cornine and salicine ; such whiskey, 
or such tincture, was given three times a day, and the result not only 
proved that malarial fever can be prevented, but that such prevention 
can be induced by medicines far less active than that used by the 
French and English on the coast of Africa—that remedy being 
quinine. 

The excellent results derived from the use of the whiskey containing 
dogwood, were doubtless due to the regularity with which the remedy 
was taken, for from some cause not difficult to understand, the patients 
all approved highly of the treatment instituted, and were careful to re- 
mind their physicians of the hours appointed for receiving their favorite 
medicine. The point in dispute was, however, settled, that by the use 
of proper medicines malarial fevers can be prevented as well as cured. 

We learned from the records of the war, that yellow fever does not 
exist as an endemic, or a disease peculiar to a people, in any part of 
the United States north of Galveston, Texas ; that the prevalence of 
this fever at any point north of Galveston is due to an imported and 
not to a local cause. During the long occupation of New Orleans by 
the Federal army, but few cases of yellow fever existed, and these were 
taken from a fruit vessel which had by some error been allowed to pass 
the rigid quarantine established. This imported or local origin of this 
fever has been long a disputed question, and one which has elicited 
the most abstruse discussion on the part of physicians. The question 
may now be regarded as settled, the war having taught us this lesson, 
that with reasonable regard to municipal cleanliness, and with the es- 
tablishment of a proper quarantine, this scourge of American cities may 
certainly be excluded. The decision of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, after a discussion of this subject for several months, has also 
by this war record been confirmed, viz.: that where yellow fever pre- 
vails north of the yellow fever zone, it spreads by contagion ; not the 
contagion springing from personal contiguity or contact, but from the 
propagation of the poison through materials capable of retaining it,— 
these materials being cotton or woollen clothing, the confined air in the 
holds of vessels, etc. 
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The experience of the war has taught a medical lesson in regard to 
the lancet. With the present information on this subject, we can 
scarcely realize that condition of the professional and unprofessional 
mind, when the lancet was regarded as the preventive and panacea for 
all human ills. Perhaps no more amusing illustration of this infatua- 
tion can be mentioned, than an anecdote recorded of the celebrated 
Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia. Meeting unexpectedly an old friend during 
the height of the yellow fever in 1798, he asked him why he had not 
left the city. The friend replied, that he had sent his family away but 
could not leave himself. “Then,” said Dr. Rush, “go home, my 
friend, and be bled immediately.” This great physician had evidently 
studied Molitre, who, in the days when high health was to be feared 
and to be subdued with the lancet, declared in regard to bleeding, 
“The method is salutary ; and as one drinks for thirst to come, one 
must likewise be bled for illness to come.” This custom of bleeding, 
even during the last generation, was so universal, that where physicians 
could not be obtained the people submitted themselves to any one 
blessed with the possession of a lancet. The late Mr. Hazard, a pro- 
minent gentleman in the West, though ignorant of medicine, had a 
large practice of this kind. One day a stout, hale-looking Irishman 
came up to be bled. “ Mr. Hazard,” said he, “and how much do you 
charge for taking a pint of blood?” (the quantity usually drawn.) 
“ Nothing,” was the reply. “Then, by St. Patrick,” said Pat, “you 
may take a quart ;” and he evidently believed that he had obtained a 
decided advantage over his physician. The lancet, formerly the in- 
separable companion of the physician, now rests quietly in its case, en- 
crusted with rust,—a thing of the past, an object of curiosity and 
reproach. Young Physic boasts that he has never seen a lancet, and 
expresses his surprise that such a weapon should ever have been in uni- 
versal use. ‘Taking the practice of the present day as his guide, he 
cannot see why such a sanguinary operation should ever have been ne- 
cessary. He looks with disgust at the conduct of his predecessors, 
loudly declaiming against their want of judgment, and like the Phari- 
see in the Bible, is devoutly thankful that he is not like other men. 
Scrupulously abstaining from spilling blood, he entrenches himself be- 
hind his wine, his whiskey, his brandy, his milk punch and his beef 
essence ; bidding defiance to disease, and in the triumph of his pride 
regarding himself as the very paragon of physic. “The lancet, seri- 
ously speaking, is almost abandoned, and the lesson of the war teaches 
that it may be abandoned in safety ; for the innumerable ailments of 
the soldier, both medical and surgical in character, were successfully 
treated without resorting to this classic, yet obsolete weapon.” 

Twenty years ago, patients suffering from cutaneous diseases, measles, 
scarlet fever, small-pox, etc., were placed in confined rooms and 
physicked and dosed immeasurably. The first step towards progress 
was when physicians learned that these diseases were self-limiting, and 
that medicines could not abbreviate their duration ; there was still, 
however, an indisposition to give such patients an abuadance of fresh air, 
there being a fear that the eruption would be driven in, as it was termed. 
The war has taught us, in regard to this subject, a valuable lesson. 
The mortality from these diseases was less in the Confederate army 
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than it had ever been known before ; and this fact was due entirely to 
the system, involuntarily adopted, of treating all such cases in rude and 
open hospitals. Indeed, the smallest mortality from small-pox that I 
had an opportunity of observing during the war, was at Macon, Ga. 
I visited the small-pox camp there when snow carpeted the ground, 
and saw the most frightful cases of confluent small-pox treated in 
small A shaped tents ; these, as most present know, were, as a protec- 
tion, entirely valueless. The mortality at that camp from the most 
malignant cases, was less than that existing in the oldest and best hos- 
pitals in Europe. This result was not due to the treatment, for the 
physician in charge was certainly the most ignorant that it has ever 
been my misfortune to meet, having only sense sufficient to be sure that 
he knew nothing, and so abstained from the use of medicines. We 
learned thus two valuable lessons: first, that medicine in such cases is 
not necessary, and next, that abundant ventilation, even with the cold- 
est air, will reduce the mortality to its minimum. There were also 
other lessons of importance in this connection, viz: that, after vacci- 
nation, the formation of immense ulcers, with coincident cutaneous 
eruptions, was not due to impure vaccine, but to the physical deterio- 
ration of the soldier, teaching us the necessity of caution in the insti- 
tution of vaccination under such circumstances. The same discovery 
was coincidentally made in Italy. This was the first lesson. The 
next was, that malignant diseases could in any stage be propagated 
by the vaccine used. Soldiers in Northern Georgia and Tennessee, in 
perfect health, died from diseases caused by the use of bad vaccine 
obtained from Pensacola. 

That celebrated old warrior, Peter the Great, after a long experience, 
testified that the courage of soldiers was greatest after eating, while 
Napoleon I. notoriously preferred to fight his soldiers when hungry. 
There was one lesson in this connection which we could not learn, viz: 
who of these two confessed authorities was correct. Confederate sol- 
diers fought with such uniform and brilliant gallantry at all times, under 
all conditions and at all hours, that the theories of both these worthies 
must be abandoned. There was one fact, however, worthy of note, 
militating against the experience of the old Russian warrior ; it was 
this, that courage and fortitude under fire were not by any means in a 
direct ratio with a high degree of physical vigor and health. It was 
no unusual spectacle to see the burly bullies of court-house towns and 
cross-road taverns sink down upon the battle-field pale with fright, 
while beardless and delicate boys passed them with a smile to meet 
victory or death. 

The much disputed question in regard to the efficiency of the negro 
as a soldier, has been permanently settled. It will not be necessary to 
go into details ; these few facts are quite sufficient ; they tell the whole 
story. In the Federal armies there died from action or from wounds, 
of regulars, 30 per 1,000; of volunteers, 35 per 1,000; of negroes, or, 
as they were somewhat amusingly termed, “colored troops,” only 16 
per 1,000, (less than one-half.) So much for the battle-field. How is 
it in regard to the “vigor of the negro in camp?” There died of 
disease, regulars, 42 per 1,000 ; of volunteers, 59 per 1,000 ; of negroes, 
141 per 1,000. These figures are authentic and official. The negro, 
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though fighting for what was represented to him as the great boon of 
freedom, exposed himself so little, that the ratio of deaths from the 
casualties of the battle-field was less than half of that which obtained 
with the white troops, while he was so little able to bear the exposure 
of the camp, that he suffered to the extent of 141 per 1,000, when the 
mortality among the white troops only reached 59 per 1,000. The 
negro, too, was acclimated and accustomed to the atmosphere in which 
he was operating, while the white troops very often were either foreign 
mercenaries or from a climate far distant and different. It is not very 
surprising that the negro regiments were, at the close of the war, dis- 
banded. 

There is no fact in our profession more indisputable, than that fre- 
quency and facility of observation lead directly to independence and 
correctness of judgment. In the early days of our art, when mutilation 
of the dead body by the physician was visited by retributive stoning on 
the part of the populace, medicine was a dream, and the few who 
enjoyed the more than ordinary advantages at the bed-side or dissect- 
ing table, were accepted as absolute and unquestionable authorities. 
This condition necessarily induced a degraded and servile devotion to 
authority. So conspicuous was this, even as late as the seventeenth 
century, that Moliére, in his comedy L’Amour Médecin, properly casti- 
gates such folly in the following dialogue between the physician Tomes 
and the maid Lisette: Physician —“ How is the coachman?” Lisette 
—“Very well. He is dead.” Physician —“ Dead?” Lisette —“ Yes.” 
Physician —“ That is impossible.” Lisette —“It may be impossible, 
but it is true.” Physician —“ He cannot be dead, I say.” Lisette — 
“T tell you he is dead, and what is more, he is buried.” Physician — 
“T will not believe it, for your friend has been sick only six days, and 
Hippocrates says that such a disease never terminates before the 
twenty-first day.” 

Now there was no teaching during the late war more invariable, than 
that a slavish obedience to authority led the physician into error and 
the patient into absolute danger. There was no fact connected with the 
medical history of the war more gratifying than that facility of obser- 
vation destroyed this servile obedience to authority, and rendered the 
physician more accurate in reasoning and more efficient at the bed- 
side. 

What shall be said in regard to the native medicines, or medical 
plants of the South? There was a time when every natural substance, 
possessing any medicinal value, was supposed to indicate, by a well- 
marked external character, the disease for which it is a remedy. It 
was held that each plant had its “ signature,” as it was termed, and 
that whereas turmeric is of a yellow color, it must be capable of curing 
jaundice ; that the eyebright, having a black spot on its flower resem- 
bling the eye, must be the best application in affections of that organ ; 
that as the lungwort resembles in its leaves the texture of the lungs, it 
must be good in pulmonary affections, and for the same reason the 
liverwort was to be used in biliary disorders. These primitive ideas 
have been much modified, but even as late as the last generation there 
was an expressed belief on the part of distinguished physicians, such 
as Rush, Drake, Hosack and others, that the plants of each section of 
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country were all-sufficient for the eradication of diseases peculiar to 
that country. The profession have been slow to abandon this belief, 
and many have entertained a lingering hope that it would yet prove 
true. The experience of the Confederate Medical Bureau must forever 
destroy such a hope, for after thoroughly examining “the resources of 
the Southern fields and forests,” there has been no lesson derived 
worthy of mention. There is, however, one extremely interesting and 
astonishing fact in connection with the subject of remedies, which 
should be mentioned here. It is, that during the long, rigorous block- 
ade existing throughout the war, the Southern people learned that they 
could actually live without quack medicines; and clergymen and 
judges, and lawyers and postmasters, discovered that they could exist, 
in comparative happiness at least, without giving their characteristic 
testimonials in support of this abominable trash. 

The present opportunity cannot be lost, of offering a deserved tribute 
to the medical officers of the Confederate army, by one who knew them 
well and intimately, as distributed over an area extending from Missis- 
sippi to the northern boundary of Virginia ; that body of men among 
whom, as is not generally known, many were killed in the discharge of 
their duties on the field, many lost limbs, and very many were danger- 
ously or mortally wounded. The first Napoleon honored himself in 
honoring his friend and adviser, the celebrated Dr. Larrey, whom he 
made a baron of the empire. In most European countries, medical 
officers have been brevetted for gallantry on the field of battle, and for 
their equal bravery in the deadly wards of the plague hospital. The 
present noble sovereign of Great Britain has herself decorated many 
of her medical officers for their heroism and distinguished services in 
her armies ; while the names of Sir Astley Cooper, of Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, of Sir James Simpson, of Sir William Ferguson, of Sir Charles 
Bell, of Sir Henry Hulford, Sir James Syme, Sir Braxton Hicks, Sir 
Henry Thompson, and of many others, show that the British Government 
equally rewards meritorious deeds performed in the quiet walks of 
private life. Many of the French medical officers now wear the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor. With a few exceptions, European govern- 
ments have invested their medical officers with the highest rank and 
with the noblest honors. In these armies are to be found medical of- 
ficers wearing various emblems of rank, from that of the simple lieu- 
tenant to that of the major-general. In the United States service, the 
grades of rank run from that of lieutenant to that of the brigadier. 
The Confederate service formed the singular exception in this respect. 
There was in this army (a few officers of the old service excepted) no 
absolute rank, but, in place of it, that military anomaly “ assimilated 
rank,” or a name only, by which disbursing officers were to be governed 
in the adjustment of monthly pay and post allowances. 

Officers in the quartermaster and commissary departments were, as 
was right, invested with actual rank ; but while these officers, far distant 
in the rear of the armies, were thus protected, the medical staff, which 
endured with the soldiers of the line the trials of the march, the dan- 
gers of the battle-field, and the horrors of the hospital, were made a 
singular and strange exception. 

This result was due to the individual opinions of that unhappy chief- 
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tain, whose great name and historic character, united with the sad 
memories of classic battle-fields and immolated heroes, form the only 
heritage of those who are left to glory in the records of such a past, and 
to treasure its sublime story for the wonder and admiration of the future. 
Is it necessary to mention the name of this great chieftain? All here 
know that reference is made to Mr. Jefferson Davis. It was one of 
the peculiarities of this great man to deprive the medical officers of 
his army of their actual rank, but the future has yet to record the 
name of the first of these officers who would now, in regard to him, 
utter a harsh word or a bitter testimony. Though thus deprived of a 
right universally accorded elsewhere, though thus stripped of title, 
rank, and all prospect of promotion, did the medical staff of the Con- 
federate army become less zealous, less efficient, or less true? 

If patriotism consists in the sacrifice of wealth, comfort, station, home 
and family in the support of an adopted cause, were these men not 
patriotic? If it be bravery to meet death and danger while armed on 
the battle-field, was it less brave to meet these perils when unarmed? 
If it be fortitude to endure the terrors of shot and shell when applause 
and promotion are part of a soldier’s reward, is it less of fortitude to 
endure the same perils when the stimulus of returning fire for fire is 
impracticable, and the prospect of promotion is forever destroyed? As 
promotion was the reward for honestly disbursing millions for the well, 
was it less due for honestly disbursing millions for the sick? When the 
smoke of battles was swept away, and the heroes of such scenes were 
by a nation blessed as in sleep they forgot their triumphs and their 
trials, were those who passed through similar dangers, and who far into 
the dismal night toiled and wept while relieving the agonies of their 
mutilated comrades, less entitled to the reward of appreciation and 
praise? If the medical officers in the Federal army, furnished with all 
the appliances necessary for the relief of the sick and wounded, were 
promoted for their efficiency and scientific skill, shall not those who, 
with all the difficulties of closed ports and empty chests, always equalled 
and often excelled them, not have their reward? Is history to say 
nothing for these men? Those appreciated them most, who knew them 
best. If patriotism, and bravery, and fortitude, and honesty, and fidelity, 
and scientific worth constitute the leaves in the laurel crown, shall these 
men not be adorned with them? They have nobly won this crown, 
but it has ever been withheld fromthem. Will this assembly confer it ? 

Lastly comes the lesson most welcome and most dear to us all — the 
lesson taught by the women of the South. Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning has embalmed in verse the memory of the Italian countess, 
who, in her rarest robes and purest diamonds, visited the Italian hospi- 
tals, to do homage to the heroism and valor of her wounded and dying 
countrymen. What is to be said of those, who, discarding their cost- 
liest silks and brightest jewels, also visited the hospitals of their coun- 
try, not to rendera passing homage, but to perpetuate this by their 
presence and to make it immortal by their acts? We have justly ad- 
mired the Sisters of Charity for their patient self-denial ; the faithful 
discharge of arduous and revolting duties ; for their personal sacrifices 
and their noble vocation ; their record has been regarded as heroic and 
wonderful ; so wonderful, that their order has been limited and with 
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difficulty sustained ; but, at the first booming of the cannon, Sisters of 
Charity sprang up at every Southern fireside. Reared in luxury and 
refinement, in delicacy and seclusion, they made a noble sacrifice of 
their womanly instincts and beautiful antecedents, cheerfully surren- 
dering everything to minister to the suffering and wants of their stricken 
countrymen. Unlike that of the Italian princess, theirs was not a pass- 
ing tribute ; it was the fire of a sublime devotion, which, kindled at 
Sumpter, burned brightly even at Appomattox ; burned long after the 
flag they loved so well was furled amid gloom and disappointment. Oh, 
the women of the South! they have always been distinguished for their 
great purity of personal character, for their exalted virtues and noble 
characteristics ; but, by their action during this war, they have built up 
in the hearts of Southern men an altar, at which they will be loved and 
praised and worshipped forever. 


GEORGE PEABODY. 
For THe New Ectectric MAGAZINE. 


N the 26th day of October, 1866, the city of Baltimore presented 
a gay and brilliant spectacle. By the animated crowds that 
thronged the streets, and the windows filled with eager spectators, it 
was plain that some sight of unusual interest was expected. Such a 
sight there was indeed in the innocent army of fifteen thousand chil- 
dren, standing closely ranked on both sides of the street for more than 
a mile, whose myriad childish voices in low prattle filled all the air 
with musical sound like the twitterings of innumerable birds. Had 
any one listened to their little voices, he would have heard on all lips 
one name — the name of the man whom Baltimore that day sent out 
her little children to thank and honor. 

It is true that receptions of distinguished visitors had been tolerably 
frequent during the previous four or five years ; but the recipients of 
popular honors had, for the most part, belonged to a class of men whose 
claim to admiration rests upon the rather singular ground that they 
have devoted much time and such talents as they possess, first to 
acquiring and then to practising the art of destroying human life in 
the most scientifically effective manner, and on the largest possible 
scale, and of spreading, as widely as possible, poverty, misery, and 
devastation. 

Not one of these, however, was the man whom Baltimore sent forth her 
children to welcome, but one who had employed the opportunities of a 
long and prosperous life, in doing good ; and the resources of immense 
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wealth in relieving poverty, assuaging suffering, conferring blessings 
upon whole communities, and promoting peace and good will between 
kindred nations ; and whose princely liberality to the city which only 
claimed him as her foster-son, was but one item in the catalogue of his 
unexampled munificence. 

GrorGE PrEapopy was born in Danvers, Massachusetts, on the 18th 
of February, 1795. The founder of the American branch of the family, 
of which in position he is now the head, was Francis Peabody, of St. 
Albans, Hertfordshire, who left Old for New England in 1635, and 
closed a life of prosperity in the New World, in 1698, at the age of 84, 
leaving a handsome estate to his six sons, from whom the numerous 
persons bearing the name of Peabody in this country have descended. 

George Peabody appears to have inherited the talents and energy of 
the ancestor who found a home and built up a fortune on the edge of 
the wilderness. At the early age of eleven we find him apprenticed to 
a Mr. Proctor, who kept a grocery store in Danvers; a good man 
whose instructions and kindness were of great advantage to him, and 
ever afterwards gratefully remembered and acknowledged. 

In 1810 he left Mr. Proctor’s in the hope of embarking in more 
extensive business than the petty traffic of a country store. But the 
time was unpropitious to his plans. War was raging in Europe ; com- 
merce was everywhere paralysed, and credit shaken. Observation and 
reflection convinced him that the only prudent course for a young mer- 
chant of small capital, however bold or ambitious his aims, was to keep 
in safe obscurity until the storm should have blown over. So he took 
the position of clerk in a retail dry-goods store which his brother David 
had just opened in Newburyport. Again his prospects received a 
check. A conflagration broke out which laid in ashes the business 
part of the town, ruining most of the merchants and tradesmen, David 
Peabody among the rest, and suddenly blighting the youth’s visions of 
a future partnership and modest prosperity. He could not foresee to 
what a future, in another hemisphere, destiny was guiding his way. 

Without giving way to despondency or idle regrets, George Peabody 
at once cast about for a new field of activity. Another sufferer by the 
fire was his uncle, John Peabody, who resolved to commence life anew 
in a more southern latitude, and invited his nephew to join him. They 
established a house in Georgetown, D.C. The business was conducted 
in young George’s name, and he soon became, in reality, the head of 
the firm. 

At this time (1812) the war with Great Britain broke out, and a 
British fleet ascended the Potomac, threatening the Capital. Though 
under the military age, George Peabody joined a volunteer artillery 
company, and was assigned to duty at Fort Warburton, where one of 
his messmates was Francis S. Key, author of Zhe Star-Spangled Banner. 
The retirement of the enemy, however, prevented his seeing active 
service. 

Afier remaining with his uncle for two years, he withdrew, for reasons, 
apparently, connected with previous pecuniary embarrassments of the 
latter, resulting from his losses by the fire. He soon received a pro- 
position from Mr. Elisha Riggs, who had observed the youth’s upright 
character and business talents, and who offered a partnership in the 
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dry-goods trade, Mr. Riggs to furnish the capital, and George Peabody 
to manage the business. The offer was accepted, and proved eminently 
fortunate for both. The house thus sustained and thus guided, rapidly 
increased in prosperity and importance. In 1815 it was removed to 
Baltimore, and seven years later had branches in Philadelphia and New 
York. In 1829 Mr. Riggs retired, leaving Mr. Peabody the senior 
partner, as he had always been the head of the house. 

In those days, far more rarely than now, were fortunes built up sud- 
denly by brilliant venturesome speculation. The rapid operations of 
our own time were impossible. The domestic mails were slowly carried 
by mail-stages or mounted postmen, and the foreign by sailing packets. 
Business transactions, now possible in a few hours, were then protracted 
over many weeks. ‘Transportation was tardy and uncertain; and the 
collection of debts, especially in the rural districts, tedious and difficult. 
For weeks together Mr. Peabody would be in the saddle, collecting 
himself the debts due his house, throughout the wildest regions of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. So slowly, and by such labor, as well as by un- 
remitting industry and unspotted integrity, were business houses founded 
in our fathers’ days. 

In 1827 for the first time Mr. Peabody visited Europe to purchase 
goods ; a voyage which he afterwards frequently repeated. In 1837 he 
made England his permanent home; and in 1843, retiring from the 
firm of Peabody, Riggs and Co., he established his own mercantile 
house in London. 

So far his undertakings, his successes, his acts of generosity, were 
only of a private and personal character. He had been the successful 
man of business, the generous and affectionate son and brother, the 
open-handed friend, the honored and wealthy merchant. But events 
were soon to occur in which he should appear as a public benefactor, 
and win for himself the respect and gratitude of a whole people. 

It was not long after his establishment in London, that the failure of 
several of the States of the Union to meet their obligations, accom- 
panied in the case of some with what was regarded a flagrant breach 
of faith, cast dishonor on the American name, and brought ruin on 
American credit. Not only was Mr. Peabody’s pride, as an American, 
wounded by the shame and reproach that were cast on his native land, 
but he saw how great a calamity was impending over both nations, 
should mistrust take the place of faith, and bitterness of amity. Rising 
superior to immediate personal considerations, he at once came to the 
rescue, and upheld the honor and good faith of his countrymen, not 
only with his wealth, but with what was more important, the weight of 
his honored name and his well known judgment. 

Especially has Maryland cause to hold his services in grateful re- 
membrance. He had been appointed one of three commissioners to 
negotiate a loan for the State, which he obtained on satisfactory terms. 
The credit of the State was entirely restored, a result in no small 
degree due to his patriotic exertions. For this important service Mr. 
Peabody declined all compensation. In 1848 the General Assembly 
of Maryland passed resolutions expressive of the obligations of the 
State to Mr. Peabody, “for his generous devotion to the interests and 
honor of Maryland.” In the letter of Governor Thomas communica- 
ting the resolution, he justly remarks : — 
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“Instances of such devotion on the part of a citizen to the public 
welfare, are of rare occurrence, and merit the highest distinction which 
a commonwealth can bestow. To one whose actions are the result of 
impulses so noble and self-sacrificing, next to the approval of his own 
conscience, no homage can be more acceptable than the meed of a 
people’s gratitude ; no recompense so grateful as the assurance of a 
complete realisation of those objects and ends whose highest attain- 
ment has been regarded of higher value’ than mere personal conveni- 
ence or pecuniary consideration.” 

When, in 1851, the Great Exhibition of the Art and Industry of all 
Nations was opened, deep was the mortification felt by the multitudes 
of American visitors at the meagreness of the display in their own 
department. While the various European governments had liberally 
come to the assistance of their citizens, and their departments were 
crowded with the display of beautiful works of art, skill, and ingenuity, 
the Government of the United States, with disgraceful parsimony, had 
refused to make an appropriation for the purpose, and the American 
department was rich only in what, though not a production of either art 
or industry, perhaps constitutes the chief wealth of our country — space. 
But the Americans in England were far from being solaced by this alle- 
gorical view ; especially as having asked for and obtained a very large 
allotment of room, they were particularly open to the jeers and sar- 
casms which were not spared on the occasion. Mr. Peabody’s national 
pride was aroused, and he at once undertook the //urgy,—so the 
ancients called a public duty performed at private expense ; but in 
modern times the thing has grown so rare that we have no name for 
it — his munificence made good the shameful neglect of Congress, and 
Americans were enabled to visit their department in the Palace, not 
merely relieved from shame at a display no longer contemptible, but 
full of pride in their princely-hearted countryman. 

On the 16th of June, 1852, the town of Danvers celebrated the hun- 
dredth anniversary of its corporate existence by a festival to which all 
its sons, in all parts of the world, were invited. Mr. Peabody replied 
to the invitation by a letter regretting his unavoidable absence, and 
enclosing a sentiment. When, in due time, the envelope was broken, 
the sentiment was found to be: —“ Education—a debt due from the 
present to future generations ;”—-to which the proposer added: “In 
acknowledgment of the payment of that debt by the generation which 
preceded me in my native town of Danvers, and to aid in its prompt 
future discharge, 1 give to the inhabitants of that town the sum of 
twenty thousand dollars for the promotion of knowledge and morality 
among them.” This gift has by subsequent donations been increased 
to the magnificent sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
applied, in conformity with the donor’s wishes, to the erection of an Insti- 
tute, with provisions for a library and lectures, and other aids to educa- 
tion. 

When the memorable expedition to the Arctic regions, under Dr. 
Kane, was projected, and Mr. Henry Grinnell offered his ship Zhe 
Advance for the purpose, the short-sighted thrift of Congress again re- 
fused the necessary funds. Again Mr. Peabody repaired his country’s 
neglect, and a gift of ten thousand dollars enabled the generous design 
to be put in execution. 
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The large sums which he had already bestowed, of which we have 
mentioned but a small portion, so far from exhausting Mr. Peabody’s 
liberality, only seemed to increase it. His bounty flowed like a river, 
ever broadening and deepening as it advanced. On the city of Balti- 
more he bestowed the sum of three hundred thousand dollars, placed 
in the hands of trustees, for the erection of an Institute, intended to 
promote the cause of liberal education, and comprising a plan fora free lib- 
rary, yearly courses of lectures, a school of Music, and a gallery of Art, to- 
gether with a fund for the distribution of medals and prizes to meri- 
torious students of the Public Schools. The manner in which his wishes 
were carried out was so satisfactory to Mr. Peabody that he subse- 
quently increased his gift to the magnificent total of a million dollars. 

Not only was the land of his birth to rejoice in his bounty. In 1862 
he placed in the hands of trustees the sum of £150,000, to be employed 
for the benefit of the London poor. The trustees determined to em- 
ploy this sum in the construction of suitable dwellings for the humbler 
classes, in which they could obtain comfortable and healthful homes at 
acheap rent. So satisfactory was the result of this plan, after being 
tested for a few years, that in the spring of 1866 he enlarged his gift 
by a furthersum of £100,000, to be similarly employed. Nor was this 
all ; in December of last year he again added £100,000 to the former 
sums. Well might the A/orning Post say that “ munificence such as this, 
during the lifetime of an individual, is unexampled in the history of 
the world.” 

The kind and benevolent nature of the Queen was deeply touched 
by the beneficence of Mr. Peabody —himself a citizen of another 
country — toward her destitute subjects, and just before his departure 
for the United States, she addressed him the following letter, which 
does honor both to the writer and the receiver, and which we fancy 
must be unique in royal correspondence : — 


“ Winpsor CASTLE, March 28, 1866. 

“The Queen hears that Mr. Peabody intends shortly to return to 
America, and she would be sorry that he should leave England 
without being assured by herself how deeply she appreciates the noble 
act of more than princely munificence by which he has sought to relieve 
the wants of the poorer class of her subjects residing in London. It is 
an act, as the Queen believes, wholly without parallel, and which will 
carry its best reward in the consciousnees of having contributed so 
largely to the assistance of those who can little help themselves. 

“The Queen would not, however, have been satisfied without giving 
Mr. Peabody some public mark of her sense of his munificence, and 
she would gladly have conferred upon him either a Baronctcy or the 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath, but that she understands Mr. 
Peabody to feel himself debarred from accepting such distinctions. 

“It only remains, therefore, for the Queen to give Mr. Peabody this 
assurance of her personal feelings ; which she would further wish to 
make by asking him to accept a Miniature Portrait of herself, which 
she will desire to have painted for him, and which, when painted, can 
either be sent to him to America, or given to him on the return which 
she rejoices to hear he meditates, to the Country that owes him so much, 


“ GEORGE PEABODY, Esq.” 
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In the following year a subscription, headed by the Prince of Wales, 
was opened among the merchants and business men of London for the 
purpose of erecting a statue to Mr. Peabody. The model for this 
statue, which is to be of bronze, has been completed by Story the 
American sculptor, and is said to be a masterpiece. ‘The statue is to 
be erected in a conspicuous place near the Royal Exchange, “as a 
testimony of the deep feeling and gratitude entertained by the English 
people for his munificent donations for the benefit of the London poor.” 

While on his last visit to the United States he had heard much of 
the distress and poverty caused at the South by the recent disastrous 
war ; and, with Mr. Peabody, to hear of suffering was to relieve it. 
He rightly judged that the great want, and that most difficult to 
supply, would be the means of education for the children. For this 
purpose he bestowed the sum of ¢zo million dollars, placed in the hands 
of judicious trustees, who, we learn, are faithfully carrying out the 
duties of their trust.* 

If we have related these facts somewhat baldly and meagrely, it is 
because they speak for themselves more forcibly than any comments of 
ours. But we cannot help pointing out how accurately Mr. Peabody 
perceived the real necessity to be relieved, and so applied his bounty 
as to yield the amplest harvest of good. ‘Thus he bestowed on the 
London poor, not money—alms which might have been squandered 
in vice, nor large and perpetual doles of food, to foster indolence, but 
decent homes. For he knew that the crowded lodgings, the lack of pri- 
vacy, the corrupting associations, the filth, the pestilential air, are 
among the chief moral and physical sources of disease, of misery and 
of crime, among the poor in great cities. He knew that by giving them 
homes, however humble, he was introducing the purifying and elevating 
idea of the family; he was giving them health, cleanliness, decency, 
modesty, honest pride, self-respect. 

But in the United States, poverty in this squalid form is less com- 
mon. ‘The great need is of another kind. What is wanted here are 
ampler opportunities for a more liberal education. The system of pub- 
lic schools is excellent and necessary ; but it does not and can not go 
far enough. The great danger to the American people lies in the con- 
stantly increasing tendency to hard materialism and ignoble mammon- 





* The list of Mr. Peabody’s principal gifts, as far as we have been able to obtain information, is as 
follows :— 
For Institute at Danvers, - - - - °° 772728 27 * 2+ 2 © © ©§ 290,000 
Dette Dans <5 + Se Oe Oe Se we 8 eee 10,000 
Peabody Institute at Baltimore, - - - - - - - - = * + = + = = = 1,000,000 
To Howard College for Museum and Professorship of American Archxology 
onl ete, - eo ee ee ee ree Hh ewe He 150,000 
To Yale College for Museum of Natural History, - - - - - - 150,000 
Southern Educational Fund, - - - - - - --*- 772 2,000,000 
To the Essex Museum at Salem, - - - - - - *+ - - + - + = 150,000 
To Massachusetts Histerical Society, - - - - - - - - - + = = 20.000 
To Maryland Historical Society, - - - - - + - - + - + - 20,000 
To Newburyport for Library,- - - - - - 5 ee t= © te we ee 30,000 
To Mengon College, Oi, = - = et ete ee ee ee 25,000 
For London Poor, ° © a i = 7” = ° = ras = a: a al a a a e ° a 1,750,000 
For Memorial Church in Georgetown, Massachusetts, to the memory of his : 
mother, with provision for free library attached to the Sunaay School, 100,000 
To Amherst College, - - - - -- - eee eo 27 ee ee ee ee 50,000 
Tohiskindred,- - -- --** e277 22%2% 2 2 2 © © = = 1,500,000 
Total, - - - - eee ee ee ee © © ee © © © = 0 © £205,000 


These sums, it must be remembered, are expressed in gold values. 
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ism ; the tendency to regard success in business as the chief object of 
existence, and the accumulation of wealth the crowning triumph of 
life. Nothing (we are not speaking now of religious influences) is so 
salutary an antidote to these narrowing and degrading views, as the 
influence of higher and wider culture, opening the kingdoms of litera- 
ture, science and art, and showing what are the real glories and triumphs 
of the race. Thus the Institutes founded by Mr. Peabody in their 
provisions for libraries, lectures, schools and galleries of Art, contain 
the seeds of higher culture for future generations. 

As Mr. Peabody’s beneficence was extended impartially to the South 
as well as the North, so his character, at once energetic, enterprising 
and acute in business, and at the same time courteous, bountiful, and 
hospitable — seems to combine in itself the best qualities of the people 
of both sections. He took pride in being an American, and his un- 
wearied kindness and courtesies to his countrymen visiting England 
are gratefully remembered by multitudes. One great aim of his life 
was to promote cordial intercourse and preserve amicable feelings be- 
tween the two great countries with which he was so closely connected ; 
for none knew better than he the priceless value of their reciprocal 
friendship, or the calamities which would follow its rupture. 

It is very customary to hold up to youth as models for imitation, and 
stimulants to ambition, the careers of “successful men,” as they are 
called ; the successful merchant, the successful banker, who, beginning 
life in poverty, ended their laborious days as millionaires. But in the 
subject of our sketch they may see a man who, having achieved this 
success, found that there was something far above it; perceived that 
wealth was in truth valuable but as the means to an end ; and with all 
that earth could give within his reach, found that the choicest pleasure 
lay in doing good. 
WILLIAM Hanp Browne. 


The Spectator. 
THE LARE. 


UST we for ever seek some newer clime, 
Return we cannot, may we not delay, 
Or anchor on the shoreless sea of time 
Ev'n for a day? 


Last year she sate beside me on this stone, 
And whisper’d we would look again on thee ; 

See me, sweet Lake, but ask not why, alone, 
Nor where is she! 

















The Lake. 


Such was thy murmur ’neath yon rocky caves, 
The sullen cliff so didst thou idly beat, 

While the light foam that rippled off thy waves 
Fell on her feet. 


One eve, dost thou remember? silence bore 

Such absolute sway that sound had ceased to be, 
But for the measured cadence of an oar 

Plashing on thee. 


Sudden a sound, more sweet than mortal, broke 
The sleep of Echo in her lonely cell ; 

Ah! how I treasured as the Siren spoke 
Each word that fell ! 


“Time, stay your speed, a little stay, 
To let us taste the joys you bring ; 
Do not each moment brush away 
Some pleasure with your wing. 


“Where sorrow pines, or labour delves, 
Oh, there in mercy linger not, 
But leave the happy to themselves, 
Forgetting and forgot. 


“Tn vain, in vain! Time seems in scorn 
More rapidly to urge his flight ; 
Sweet night, endure! And lo! the morn 
Already chaseth night. 


“Oh, let us, then, in mere despair 
Of holding him, with him press on, 
And love the more intensely, ere 
The hour for love be gone.” 


Too jealous Pow’r, must that enchanting cup 

From which the draughts of love and pleasure flow 
Fail, ah! so soon, and wilt thou ne’er dry up 

The urn of woe? 


Is there no charm to fix one happy hour ; 
*Twas here but now, and will it be no more? 
Doth Time, scarce granting e’er he takes the dower, 
Never restore? 


Thou past Eternity, thou dark abyss, 
The years by thee engulphed, oh, where are they ? 
Give back, give back the youth, the bounding bliss 
Borne far away ! 


Lov’d lake, mute rocks, grottos, and waving groves, 
You whom time spares, or wastes but to renew, 

Eternal be the memory of our loves, 

At least with you! 
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Keep it, dear lake! both in thy calm and storm, 
In ev’ry varied aspect of thy shore ; 

In these dark pines, in yon rock’s rugged form 
That beetles o’er, 


Threat’ning thy beauty ; in the light warm gale 
That wreathes thee into smiles, in ev’ry sound 

That Echo wafts o’er thee while moonbeams pale 
Hallow all round. 


Let the soft-sighing rose, the murm’ring wind 
Breathing her name, the bird that flits above, 
All, all that through the senses wakes the mind, 
Record our Love! W. D. 








DABNEY’S LIFE OF STONEWALL JACKSON. 


HE following communication from General Early first appeared 

in the Lynchburg Virginian of April 28th. As it is in reply to 
a letter from Dr. Dabney which was printed in the May number of 
this Magazine, and as General Early seems to think we have done him 
some slight injustice in our editorial allusion to that letter, we think it 
is due to him to transfer his answer to our pages. Our remarks, we 
may add, were not intended to reflect on General Early, but merely in 
a general way to deprecate unfavorable criticism of a book which is 
the support of the widow and orphan.—Eps. Mew Eclectic Magazine. 


IN an article published in 7e Land We Love for February last, I undertook to expose 
some of the current errors in regard to the first battle of Manassas, and, in speaking 
of the hold which the first newspaper accounts had on the public mind, I made use of 
the following language : 

“Even so learned and able a writer, so conscientious a gentleman, and so earnest 
an investigator of the truth as Dr. Dabney, has been imposed upon by some of the 
current fictions in regard to this battle, and has incorporated them in his life of Gen. 
Jackson.” 

It appears from a letter addressed to me, and published in the May number of Zhe 
New Eclectic Magazine, with which The Land We Love has been united, that Dr. Dab- 
ney is of the impression that my article was in a great measure intended as a criticism 
of his book, and was calculated, if not intended, to depreciate it; and the Editor of 
the Magazine, in a notice of the letter remarks: “ Dr. Dahney’s letter is in reply to 
some strictures of General Early upon his life of Stonewall Jackson. As the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of that book are almost the sole revenue of the widow and orphan, 
by no means let its reliability be unjustly disparaged.” 

As Iam not willing to be placed in the attitude of assailing the authenticity of Dr. 
Dabney’s book as a biography of General Jackson, or of attempting to lessen the 
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revenue derived from its sale by the widow and orphan of that illustrious hero, with- 
out waiting for the next issue of the Magazine in which the Doctor’s letter is pub- 
lished, I take ane: urly opportunity of disclaiming all the purposes imputed to me, either 
directly or by implication. My article was not intended as a stricture upon or criti- 
cism of the Doctor’s book, but was written with a very different aim. The paragraph 
quoted above is the only part of it which, in any way, can be regarded as a stricture 
upon the book, and I do not think the language used can be construed as an attempt 
to depreciate or disparage its value— certainly such was not my purpose; for besides 
having a very high regard for Dr. Dabney personally, I have read his book with very 
great interest, and, though I disagree with some of his strictures and criticisms upon 
certain military operations, yet I think the work a very valuable contibution to the his- 
tory of the war, and I regard it as invaluable as a biography of him whose deeds and 
virtues it commemorates. Whenever applied to for my opinion as to the most reli- 
able record of the life and deeds of Gen. Jackson, I have invariably recommended 
Doctor Dabney’s book as the only authentic and reliable one in existence on that sub- 
ject. 

I think the Doctor is unnecessarily sensitive about the effect of the notice of his book 
contained in the paragraph in question. Writing as he did during the exciting and 
all-absorbing scenes of the war, I presume he will hardly pretend that he may not 
have, sometimes, committed errors in regard to collateral facts and formed erroneous 
opinions as to operations of such recent date. To point out such errors of fact and 
opinion could hardly be regarded as unjust disparagement of his book, but in fact, if 
properly done, would add to its general value. As I had been speaking of the great 
carelessness of most writers on the war about the sources of their information, the 
paragraph in ‘question was inserted, mainly, with the view of excepting Dr. Dabney 
from the strictures I had already made upon the motives and researches of the gene- 
rality of the historians and biogr raphers of the war. Such certainly was my purpose, 
though I may have been unfortunate in the form of expression used. I mentioned 
the fact that, notwithstanding the Doctor’s great learning, ability, conscientiousness 
and research, he had been imposed upon by some of the current and generally received 
fictions, to illustrate the very strong hold upon the popular credence, including many 
of the most intelligent men in the country and the army, some of the accounts of 
newspaper correspondents had obtained. This was not intended, or, in my opinion, 

calculated to depreciate or disparage the general authenticity of his book. 

Now, I did certainly regard the Doctor as giving his sanction or assent to the very 
generally received opinion, that the chief command at the first battle of Manassas was 
yielded to General Beauregard — that Holmes’ brigade participated in the battle — 
and that Kirby Smith, without waiting to get to Manassas, came up direct from the 
railroad, and fell upon the enemy’s extreme right at the last moment, thus causing the 
“panic rout ” which ensued ; and I still think the language used by him is very sus- 
ceptible of this construction, though the facts are not directly averred. I certainly 
think that the language used by him in describing the last assault, means that the troops 
brought up by Kirby Smith were the last to arrive, that they were led “direct” from 
the nearest point of the railroad, or Manassas at least, upon the enemy’s extreme 

right, and were hurled upon that flank at the critical moment, so as to cause the 
enemy to break, and a “ panic rout” toensue. Let his words be compared with those 
of General Beauregard in regard to this affair, and I think it must be admitted I had 
some foundation for my assertion. The Doctor has now stated that he did not intend 
to convey such impressions as I supposed, and as I know his high regard for truth, 
I give entire and unhesitating credence to his statement. It is not necessary, there- 
fore, to quote the language from which I drew my inferences. One effect of my arti- 
cle has been to cause a withdrawal of the Doctor’s supposed sanction from what he 
very properly styles the “‘cazard” about General Kirby Smith’s stopping the train, 
and the other errors above mentioned; and this certainly is not calculated to depre- 
ciate the value of his book. 

I did not intend to raise a direct issue about the authenticity of the remark attribu- 
ted to General Bee, from which the surname of “ Stonewall” has been fixed upon 
General Jackson. I merely suggested a doubt, in view of the many errors, in the un- 
official reports, about other matters. It was not the remark itself which entitled the 
latter General and his brigade to the credit they justly received, but their conduct. 
The appellation has not rendered General Jackson immortal, but he has given immor- 
tality to it. I did not think the appellation properly descriptive of the General’s con- 
duct or character, and in this I am sustained by what Dr. Dabney himself says ; for 
in describing the General’s conduct on the occasion referred to, he says: “ He rode, 
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the presiding genius of the storm, constantly along his lines, between the artillery and 
the pros str ate re sime nts, inspiring confidence wherever he came.” This was not much 
like a “stonewall ;” but as the Doctor says he had authentic information on the sub- 
ject, I yield the point. 

In giving s my views upon the feasibility of capturing Washington by an advance im- 
mediately after the battle, I was not replying particularly to the Doctor’s strictures, 
but to the e views and strictures of numerous writers, many of which had been pub- 
lished before his book was written. I referred to General Johnston’s criticism upon 
the Docto »r’s comments, to show that he had assumed the responsibility which at- 
tached to the chief command, because a staff officer intimately connected with the 
operations at Manassas, be fore, at, and after the battle, had published an article in 
Harper's Magazine, charging Mr. Davis and the authorities at Richmond with being 
responsib le for the fact that the army was not in condition to move after the battle. 
My facts and views on this point were not taken from General Johnston’s letter to Zhe 
Selma Times, but had been cuomalioed to paper some time before that letter appeared, 
and many of the facts given by me came within my own personal knowledge. I will 
not discuss the question anew with the Doctor—his opinions seem fixed, and mine 
certainly are. 

There are many vital questions upon which I am happy to believe Dr. Dabney and 
myself are in perfect accord, and upon this one, of the propriety of an attempt to cz p- 
ture Washington after the first battle of Manassas, we must “agree to disagree. 
This we can do without impairing the kindly relations which I trust will alwz Lys exist 





between us. 

In conclusion I will state that some typographical errors crept into my article in its 
publication. Iam made to say McDowell’s report furnishes a “ very fine” account 
of his side of the battle, when the words used were “ very fair,” meaning “ tolerably 
fair.” Gen. Bee is called “the /a¢te lamented Bee,” when it should be “ the lamen- 
ted Bee ””— Cooke is printed for Cocke, and Rungan for Runyon, 


J. A. EARLY. 


A NOTE UPON PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S LECTURE. 
For THe New Eciectic MAGAZINE. 


“New Theory of Life.” “Remarkable Discourse, by Prof. T. H. Huxley.” 
“Matter the Basis of Vitality.” ‘Identity of Powers and Faculties in all Living 
Matter,” &c., &c., &c.— Zhe World, New York, Feb. 18th, 1869. 


OT taking issue with these editorial puffs—that this is a 
“remarkable discourse” — nor denying the eminence of Prof. 
Huxley as a naturalist, we are yet unable to see why his conception 
of a material basis of vitality should be called a “new theory.” This 
has been the aim of all the speculations, and tendency of all the dis- 
coveries in physical science —at least since the days of Oken. Nor 
is his adoption of the protoplasma of a cell as that “basis ” of vitality, 
anything particularly new. This had been seen and said before by his 
friend Carpenter, and by him accredited to the discoveries of Nageli, 
Mohl, and Schleiden. The latter undoubtedly regarded the cell as the 
basis of all organisms. As to the description of the currents of circu- 
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lating fluid in a cell, this is no novelty ; but when he attributes this 
motion to some innate contracting and*expanding power of the “ proto- 
plasma,” and there rests as the final solution of his inexplicable vital- 
ity,— then he is a little peculiar. The location of vitality in the cell 
has long been taught ; at least it has so long been familiar to us, that 
we cannot at the moment undertake to say with whom it originated. 
However this may be, we cannot see that Prof. Huxley goes one whit 
beyond his predecessors in analysis of the material and physical basis 
of life. He does not attempt to account for the movements of the pro- 
toplasma ; he acknowledges that the origin of that organism of the 
colloid matter itself is wholly inexplicable. Inexplicable ?— when we 
have all the materials at hand from the foundation of the world? As 
soon as water could appear and rest upon this globe, appeared also 
ammonia and carbon. Is there anything more wanting to produce 
organic plasma? ‘The sulphur, phosphorus, and earthy salts, if needed, 
were also at hand. We regard it as inexplicable, because the chemist 
has not as yet been able to produce this compound, though in the great 
laboratory of nature we see it was produced. ‘True, if we had this 
problem solved, there would remain no longer any mystery in organic 
life. But after all it is more a problem of expertness on the part of the 
chemist in the manipulation of formula, than a profound difficulty in 
science. Thus proteine, according to Mulder’s formula, is Cy Hy, N;Oi2, 
while ammonia is H,;N, and water HO; carbonic acid is CO,, and 
etherene, or olefiant gas, one of the forms of carburetted hydrogen, is 
C,H, The difficulty is simply to fix the due amount of carbon, and 
eliminate the surplus gases. 

Again, supposing that Prof. Huxley’s account of cell circulation as 
the effect of undulations of the colloid utricle is true — (and to one who 
has seen the thing itself, and compared the slow movements of the 
plasma with the great velocity of the liquid current, it must be unsat- 
isfactory) — but supposing it the true one: What excites and vibrates 
the protoplasma? He intimates darkly it may be owing to electric or 
electro-magnetic currents. But if so, whence are these currents de- 
rived? Answering none of these questions, he leaves us exactly where 
the older naturalists left us — that is, brings us back in the old vicious 
circle to its vitality. We are unable to perceive his great advance upon 
the philosophy which he so successfully ridicules from Martinus Scrib- 
lerus, as the “ meat-roasting qualities of the smoke-jack.” 

Perhaps it was not his object to go any further with the analysis. 
Had it been, he would have told us that in all organisms this proto- 
plasma of colloid matter is cut up into certain definite portions, form- 
ing utricles or sacculi ; that to each of these sacculi or cells, as they 
must henceforth be called, belongs an external exuvious coat, and pro- 
bably an internal lining membrane, between which coatings lies this 
plastic material to which is attached the mysterious property, life ; that 
within this hypothetical lining or basement membrane forming vacuoles 
or canaliculi in the plasma, is contained this circu!ating fluid, holding 
in solution or in granules, non-nitrogenized substances of the chemical 
ternary group; that this endowment of life (as he well says from 
Bichat) is developed by death — that is, that it is by the oxydation, the 
destruction of the organism itself in a disproportionate degree as to the 
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several parts, that the life current is produced ; that accordingly, as a 
fact, this oxydation is of the cell-contents, in preference to the cell- 
plasma ; that this plasma forms the cell, sack, or bag to hold these 
contents, precisely because it is less oxydizable than the ternary com- 
pounds within; that though less oxydizable than the contents, the 
colloid portion of the protoplasma is more liable to change,— the nitro- 
gen continually escaping, or straining to do so; and that this very 
change developes the first electro-animo-magnetic current, which pro- 
motes the oxydation of the ternary groups of the cell-contents ; which 
oxydation, in turn, developes the more powerful currents that cause the 
undulations of the plasma and the circulation of the fluid ; which circu- 
lation again is determined by one or more points of the cell being more 
accessible to oxygen than others, and that this determines and directs 
the building up of the organism and its multiplication. 

Thus life is reduced not merely to some mysterious inexplicable 
property of the organism —an endowment of the protoplasma,— but 
to the known ultimate laws of matter, under the guidance of the known 
physical forces. 

Nor for all this, are we afraid to undertake to defend Prof. Huxley 
and his philosophy against the charge of materialism and implied in- 
ference of atheism. We cannot say that his defence of himself is very 
successful or very philosophical. A man may be a great naturalist 
without at the same time being a profound and well guarded philo- 
sopher. The former is a specialty ; the latter is the office of compar- 
ing, of generalizing, of harmonizing all facts and truths. A naturalist 
need no more undertake this, than a carpenter need be also a mason 
and sculptor, or assume the functions of the architect who is to give 
order and harmony to the labors of the thousand workmen who erect 
and adorn the temple. Had Prof. H. followed out his own position: 
“That we are dealing merely with terms and symbols, ... . . that it 
is of littke moment whether we express the phenomena of matter in 
terms of spirit, or the phenomena of spirit in terms of matter, .. . 
matter may be regarded as a form of thought — thought may be re- 
garded as a property of matter,’”— had he carried out these principles, 
we say, to their ultimate conclusion, he might have spared us the lecture 
from Hume, and the counsel to “ commit the volumes of Divinity to the 
flames,”— might have spared us his wrath against the mistaken enemies 
of the “‘new philosophy.” His own master Comte (though he is vehe- 
ment in denying the obligation) clearly recognizes the possibility (and 
the fact) of “ primitive intuitions and instincts”: that is, of arriving at 
truth by some other method than the scientific, and the justness of 
reasoning from @ friori conceptions of truth. And this is all that these 
books of Divinity attempt. We say nothing of how well they may 
have accomplished it ; the scope is a legitimate one: that is, viewing 
it from one of Prof. H.’s own proposed stand-points — sfirit, thought. 
But view it from the other: matter. Then what are all these great books 
and systems of theology, metaphysics, &c., &c., but great facts also 
of this material world,— phenomena of his own thinking protoplasma,— 
facts of thought, facts of mind, psychological facts,— therefore ac- 
cording to this view facts of matter? And if facts of matter, how can a 
mere materialist even despise them? A mere naturalist might have 
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no use for them, but the philosopher must give them place in his 
pantheon. True, to the mere collettor of the fauna and flora of 
earth, might be applied his own sage counsel, we sutor ultra crepidam ; and 
we agree with him, that to such a one these may be questions of “ lunar 
politics.” ' 

We are not denying that human knowledge has limits, nor disposed 
to take issue here with Prof. H., and detract from the glory of Hume 
in attempting to fix those limits, or of Kant who systematized this 
attempt, (though in various ways this had often been done before) ; 
but we are not for fixing these limits arbitrarily and according to the 
tastes and feelings of individuals who, for aught we know, class “ lunar 
phases” with “lunar politics.” A few years ago the proposition to tell 
us the composition of the sun and stars, and whether the latter are 
moving or not, would have been so classed. To a carpenter knowing 
no tools but his own, it must be inconceivable how a cornice might be 
fashioned out of stone or iron. 

It is not that these “new Philosophers” (if the term delight them) 
claim their liberty to pursue truth by their own method —to this they 
are entitled ; but it is to their aggressive attitude, it strikes us, men 
object. Even Gibbon remarked of Voltaire that he was “a bigot, an 
intolerant bigot ;” and the same is most strikingly true of Hume. 
He was in his way as fanatical as old John Knox, or any other bigot 
of them all. This we see still in Huxley. He is not content with 
being a naturalist, (and one of the greatest living)—not content to 
know and declare such truth as it has been given him to see,— ag- 
gressively, fanatically, he denies that there is any other. Beyond his 
Koran there cannot be anything worth knowing, therefore de/enda 
sunt. So true is it, that we will find the great mass of human errors 
in negations. 

Taking, then, what we conceive to be the true philosophical position 
— a comparative analysis of all facts, we should attempt to make peace 
between Mr. Huxley and the Archbishop of York. “Shall I lose my 
bully doctor, or shall I lose my parson?” as mine host of the Garter 
would say. It does seem to us, that religiosity in man is one of the 
great facts of his existence,— as thoroughly universal as any other law 
of his being. He has a faculty and love of music— another one of 
these universal laws ; but music is in many respects incomprehensible. 
Can one tell us with certainty why music delights us ; why a harmony 
is agreeable, why a discord jars? A property or faculty of the acous- 
tic nerves? Ah, we are still brought back at last in the same old circle 
to the “ meat-roasting quality of the smoke-jack.” But because we do 
not comprehend fully the source of the influence of “sweet sounds,” 
shall we refuse to cultivate music as a science? Shall we refuse to 
recognise what it has done for the cultivation and happiness of man- 
kind? And yet, to seek further to investigate the foundation of har- 
mony, might be classed with Prof. H.’s “lunar politics.” 

How much greater wisdom is there, thus to class the religious ten- 
dencies of man? Let it be distinctly understood, we are not here 
affirming or denying the foundation of religious beliefs; we do not 
attack the Jewish conception of a revelation, nor the myths of Greece, 
India, or Peru ; but taking only this @ Josteriori position — matter, and 
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observing and reasoning inductively from this stand-point, can we, as 
naturalists (materialists if you will) close our eyes to the grand class of 
natural phenomena that belongs to the animal man? He has nota 
faculty or a passion that more universally demands gratification than 
this one—religiosity. Viewed from this point (and mind, we do not 
assert, nor deny, that this is all and the only one,) religion is as much 
a passion, a property of the animal as the love of music, of society, 
of offspring, of sex,—a passion that in a healthy, normal condition 
promotes human happiness and civilisation ; in abnormal or pathologi- 
cal conditions drags him down to gloom and degradation. Is it not 
then to be cultivated? Let us still have its teachers and professors, 
who will elevate and refine it with the progress in all other things, and 
lead us on to the enjoyment of its high entrancing melodies, and know 
how to avoid the deplorable discords which destroy souls. 

We wish to be understood, therefore, as saying, that in this manner 
we conceive all the facts and systems of theology or theosophy to be 
capable of reduction truly and properly to the rules of inductive sci- 
ence. We cannot predict precisely what will be the result when science 
shall have attained this wonderful eminence; but from analogy of 
other realms invaded by this great modern conqueror (for instance 
again, music), we cannot hope that in this, which is destined to be its 
last conquest, the scientific method will accomplish more for religion 
than exf/ain, from another point of view, results already attained empi- 
rically ; that it will not create any ew religion any more than it has 
created new music or painting, but give us new comprehension of 
the old. 

We cannot, therefore, second or adopt the proposition of Prof. Hux- 
ley from the great skeptic Hume, to commit to the flames the religious 
labors of the race for now these so many ages. We regard it, on the 
contrary, as repugnant to that very philosophy of which the latter is 
considered one of the founders, and the former one of the most brilliant 
disciples. Hume, alas! died as soon as comparative analysis was 
born, and could not dream of the wonders to be achieved by it. It is 
enough for us that a new faculty, a new method, is born to us —the 
scientific — which can lead us to higher certainty than our fathers could 
attain. But there is nothing yet to prove that these two methods are 
contradictory. On the contrary, we believe they will ultimately culmi- 
nate in the same point, as in the great Empire all roads led to Rome. 


LAWRENCE JOHNSON. 


























A LETTER FROM SWITZERLAND. 


For THe New Ecvectic MaGazing, 


EAR L.—You express a desire to hear about Switzerland ; 

and there is no subject upon which I am so expansive. If 

I bore you with over-much talk, you need not be surprised. I 
started for Zurich by the way of Augsburg and Lindau. It was 
fearfully hot, but the payment of a few groschen secured us a coupé 
to ourselves, which we retained by a subsequent douceur to every 
new conductor. From that time my terror of Prussian officials van- 
ished, finding they could be bribed so easily. In spite of heat and 
dust, the ride was most interesting. Southern Germany is beauti- 
ful. Everywhere the merry harvesters, chiefly female, were gleaning in 
the most picturesque of costumes,—red largely predominating. With 
the blue sky over head, the yellow grain for back-ground, the picture 
was as rich in coloring and striking in outline as the paintings of my 
favorite German artist,— Hildebrandt. The crowd of travellers was 
so great the last stage of our journey, we could no longer retain sole 
possession of our coupé, but were compelled to share the small space 
with a doctor and his wife, and two farmers on their first journey. The 
doctor’s wife evidently had nerves from which she suffered; one of 
the farmers had headache ; between the two ailing ones not one crack 
of the windows was allowed to be opened ; heat intense, and the air of 
the coupé that of a pest-house! The invalid Mme. Dr. regaled us 
en route with mild hysterics,— chiefly for her husband’s edification, I 
should judge. Every few miles she would clasp her hands, roll her 
eyes about, and propose to die at once. That poor, meek, long-endur- 
ing husband! I pitied him from my very soul. I hope if the Madame 
ever does go “ Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest,” some sweet saint will step into the vacant shoes. The 
man fully deserves such recompense! In about an hour my head 
began aching in the regular American fashion. I have been partially 
free from my old enemy, neuralgia, since coming abroad. I was 
nearly mad with pain, which soon culminated in a state of things 
which made an open window a necessity. J. no longer requested per- 
mission as before, but proceeded to raise the sash with a jerk. I did 
not die, although I should have been glad to do so at the time. I was 
blissfully unconscious part of the way. The doctor was lovely to me! 
insisted upon administering ether on the only lump of sugar he had,— 
the loss of which so afflicted the Madame, she threw up her clasped 
hands and threatened to depart immediately. Four hours’ ride in this 
state brought us to Lindau, on Lake Constance, which seemed like 
heaven to me. I got to a hotel somehow, and did not arise from my 
bed for eighteen hours, when I awoke to a realisation of being in one 
of the lovliest spots in the world. I shall never forget my first waking 
impressions, free from pain, humble and thankful for that. The quaint 
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old town bathed in sunlight, with its picturesque harbor and lovely lake. 
After a Swiss breakfast — honey, delicious rolls, and coffee — we started 
out for a walk to the old Roman fortifications, still in tolerable preserva- 
tion ; sat down upon an earthwork, commanding a view of the harbor 
and town, and dreamed of the dead past, — its chivalry, its valor, and 
its lessons to us. After dinner we embarked in a steamer for Romans- 
horn ; from thence a ride of two hours by rail brought us to Zurich, 
the capital of the Canton, and the literary centre of German Switzer- 
land. ‘The situation of the town is unsurpassed in loveliness ; it was 
the gate of Switzerland to me, from which I had my first view of the 
wondrous Alp-land. I had a letter of introduction to Prof. Kappf, 
who directed me to a /ension, where I was to find what I sought — 
pure air, clean beds, and no society. This desirable spot was so near 
the top of the Zurich mountain, our carriage could not proceed more 
than half way ; so we dismounted, secured a carrier for the baggage, 
and toiled wearily up. We made a droll procession, and, as chief 
engineer of the expedition, I felt like another Columbus. Once there, 
no words of mine can give you the least idea of the surpassing vision 
which burst upon us. The town and lovely lake at our very feet; 
beyond, and level with our eyes, the wonderful mountains. In the dis- 
tance, the Rigi group and Pilatus distinctly visible ; while still beyond 
these, the Bernese Alps in their ice-crowned beauty. This is the pic- 
ture upon which we gazed with bated breath and quickened heart-beats. 
We spent two weeks here delightfully. I had many views from heights 
nearer the snowbergs, excelling this in grandeur, but none in love- 
liness and harmony. 

From Zurich we went to Lucerne; the situation of the town is 
beautiful and imposing, between the Rigi and Pilatus, and facing the 
snow-crowned Urner and Engelburger Alps. In the town proper, 
there is little to be seen of sufficient importance to delay the trav- 
eller. The Schweizerhof Hotel we found a model of its kind; but 
alas! the prices were as exorbitant as those of New York. Five 
minutes’ walk brought us to the famous “ Lion of Lucerne,” hewn out of 
sand-stone rock, from a model of Thorwaldsen. The dying Lion (283 
feet in length) reclines in a grotto, its body pierced by a broken lance, 
and one paw sheltering the Bourbon lily. It was erected in memory 
of 800 officers and soldiers of the Swiss Guard massacred in defence 
of the Tuileries, 1792,—the whole thing exceedingly impressive, and of 
the truest art in conception and effect. From Lucerne to Kiissnacht, 
by steamer, on the Vierwaldstatter sea. We saw the rock upon which 
Tell made his escape from Gessler, now marked by a little chapel, and 
the tower of Hapsburg, described in Schiller’s ballad, “Count of 
Hapsburg.” Kiissnacht lies at the foot of the Rigi. We went thither 
for the purpose of making the ascent of the mountain ; but when the 
morning came, Rigi was veiled in clouds, and we were forced to con- 
tent ourselves with the unclouded view of the mountain itself we had 
had the day before. We visited Tell’s chapel, the scene of Gessler’s 
death, and other points of interest connected with Schiller’s poem, 
which J. had just been reading, and over which she was most enthusiastic. 
She collected flowers, moss, sticks and stones enough to freight a small 
boat, of which I was obliged to relieve her, greatly to her disappoint- 
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ment. Fancy having one’s travelling-bag filled with such commodities 
in contact with sleeping garments, &c. ! 

After a surfeit on my part of romantic explorations, we left for Alp- 
nach. The day was glorious, and the scenery through which we sailed 
indescribably lovely, encompassed by the giants of the Alps, whose 
steep, rugged sides rose almost perpendicular from the borders of the 
lake ; the sunlight perfectly dazzling in intensity, flooding the snow- 
capped heights, with the soft shadows creeping slowly up, blending in 
delicious harmony the entire landscape. I sat in a sort of bewildered 
enchantment, repeating softly to myself Buchanan Reed’s “ Drifting ”— 
the rhythm of whose sweet measures expressed something of what I felt, 
but could not tell. At Alpnach we took diligence for Brienz, and this 
ride through the grandest of all Swiss scenery was the climax of enjoy- 
ment to me. During this entire journey I went to bed at night, every 
fibre of brain and muscle aching with effort. It was not so much the 
physical weariness, but from every rock, ghosts of a dead past start up 
to confront one with legendary lore, and the mental effort to recall 
what we have all read and nearly forgotten is most exhausting. I was 
not always able to sleep after such exciting days, but was sufficiently 
rested for the next day’s stages. Imagine, if you can, a carriage-road 
perfectly smooth, and almost as hard as granite, winding up steep 
mountains in such zigzag fashion that half the time we seemed to be 
going back instead of forward. Sweet smiling valleys thousands of feet 
beneath us, rich in culture and picturesquely dotted with dwellings ; 
mountain torrents dashing over cliffs high above our heads, broken, 
dispersed, turned into spray, rainbow-hued, tossed about by the wind 
in weird, fantastic shapes,— not one such, but sometimes five or six in 
sight at the same time. It was enjoyment of a kind to make us 
perfectly silent. We would pass hours scarcely exchanging a word. 
We had the diligence to ourselves, and were at the head of a pro- 
cession of six. Sometimes stopping to rest the weary horses, we would 
dismount and watch the others coming up. With the bright curtains 
flying from the windows, filled with handsomely-dressed ladies and 
children, against the living green of the Alpine valleys, you can have 
no idea of the effect of the color-tone in the panorama. 

It was almost evening when we reached Brienz and embarked on 
the Brienzer sea for Interlachen. Our little steamer was crowded, and 
the wind sweeping down from the snowbergs, uncomfortably cold. We 
were glad to reach our destination, and disposed to the enjoyment of 
supper and beds, which we had taken the precaution to secure some 
days in advance. The first object which greeted my waking eyes was 
the Jungfrau, in unclouded splendor, right before my window. It was 
too early for weary eyes to unclose, but no more sleep for me that 
morning ; and I had passed through all the stages of ecstacy, before 
other and kindred eyes opened themselves to corresponding delight. 

Interlachen is most charmingly situated between the Brienz and Thur- 
ner sea, and completely environed by mountains. The town itself is a 
huge bazaar, crowded with humanity. At this time it was literally 
swarming with women, apparently of every nationality under the sun, 
and all ex grande toilette. Such trains, such perfectly bewildering Paris 
costumes! At all times and places, everywhere, among mountain 
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fastnesses, or what not, the swish of silk dresses rasped my nerves, 
and the high-keyed voices, and too often silly chatter of the wearers, 
clanged in horrible discord on reveries, either pleasant or profit- 
able. I fear but a small proportion of the elegant tourists one meets 
in Switzerland have the slightest idea of the true use and meaning of 
travel, or that the innumerable aspects which human life presents have 
to them any deeper significance than amusement for the passing hour. 
Interlachen is one of the central places among the Bernese Alps from 
which to make excursions, and provisions for such are ample. We 
went from thence to the Grindelwald Glacier, and returned at evening 
with little fatigue. We procured a guide at the village of Grindelwald, 
and set out for the upper glacier, which is the largest and most inter- 
esting. It is 3,940 feet at the base, the ice perfectly pure, and of the 
color of the sea. Distance,—a brisk walk of one hour. On the way 
we were permitted the enjoyment (?) of the usual concomitants of 
Alpine explorations. For us the Alpine horn rang its loudest blasts. 
Wretched little children beset us with Swiss carvings, and shrieked 
their “ Ranz des Vaches” in our ears. Small venders of flowers, straw- 
berries, and geological specimens, disturbed our contemplations of the 
grandest scenery ; and if we were able to resist these importunities, 
we invariably succumbed to somersaults and standing-on-head pro- 
cesses. The glacier itself is most interesting ; the ice in the most fan- 
tastic forms possible to conceive, a view of which, seen from the upper 
part, the Eismeer (sea of ice), is most wonderful, and looks as one 
might fancy an immense bed of white coral in the depths of the sea. 
J. went through the ice grotto singing an aria,— music being her high- 
est expression. She seemed altogether insensible to the cold; but I 
found my teeth chattering in most unromantic fashion, 

Our next excursion of importance was to Lauterbrunnen. The road 
winds through a valley, where in July the sun does not shine before 8 
o'clock, and in winter not before noon, and even then only for a very 
short time. The mountains rise almost perpendicular on either side. 
Upwards of 20 Alpine streams leap from the rocky heights. The largest 
is the famous “ Staubbach,” which descends 923 feet; being only a 
small stream at the starting point, long before it reaches the ground, it 
is converted into minute particles of spray, which the wind tosses into 
fantastic forms of great beauty, and ever changing. In the morning, 
with the sun upon it, the whole fall is a succession of beautiful rain- 
bows. On our return, we visited the cascade of the Triimlenbach, 
formed by the glaciers of the Jungfrau, rushing impetuously through 
a narrow chasm in the very heart of the mountain. At this point we 
had a near view of the Jungfrau, which in its shroud of eternal snow 
awed us into utter silence; the sun had set to us, but upon the two 
peaks of the mountain it was kissing the dazzling whiteness into crim- 
son blushes. Imagination runs riot in Switzerland, and the Jungfrau is 
perfectly bewildering. I was possessed to ride on a little donkey, and 
at Interlachen we made our first essay. Our host procured us animals 
and guides for an excursion to Schottenburgh, an old ruin upon a 
mountain,— a ruin with a love and murder story. How the lord of all 
the land thereabouts loved the daughter of his steward, and sought the 
beautiful maiden with dishonorable intentions. Sending for the father 
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and daughter to visit him one day, he would dispatch the father to his 
home across the lake, and retain the maiden against her will. A ter- 
rible quarrel ensues, during which the damsel makes her escape to the 
boat, and the two succeed in getting away from the shore. The baffled 
and infuriated lord, attempting to shoot the father, misses his aim and 
kills the daughter. This cruel outrage so excites the indignation of my 
lord’s vassals, that they proceed to kill him with a hammer, and throw 
his body into the lake at the foot of the cliffs. This is the story of 
the Castle of the ancient Baron of Ringgenberg, to visit which we 
ignobly rode upon donkeys. My beast was apparently remarkable for 
nothing but an immense development of ears. My husband’s was the 
acme of ugliness, and so small that he had conscientious scruples about 
riding him ; it seemed as if 4e ought to carry the little beast, being so 
much larger; while J.’s really had some pretensions to beauty ; it 
was mouse-colored, with lovely limbs and feet. Getting into the sub- 
urbs of Interlachen, the road became very narrow, and every second 
dwelling was a cow-house, at the open doors of which my beast made 
frantic rushes. No efforts at the bridle restrained him in the least. In 
vain the guides sought to keep him in order with sharp sticks pointedly 
administered. No use. Starting into uncontrollable animation, he 
actually obtruded his obnoxious presence into a stable containing sev- 
eral innocent and peaceful cows, creating no small consternation 
among them. Fancy it, with me upon his back! My guide brought 
him out with rapid jerks, and then proceeded to beat the poor wretch 
until I was obliged to interfere, and scratch his ears to restore his 
equanimity of temper. After this little episode, we progressed without 
further adventure. It was the merriest ride we ever took. J., boast- 
fully taunting us with the beauty of her animal, decorated his head 
with flowers, but alas! on our return, just as the foot of the mountain was 
reached, her wretched little beast shied at something and threw her. 
She struck the back of her head, but the fall was too slight to injure her ; 
and after the shock was over we proceeded homeward, laughing as 
before. The last day at Interlachen, we visited the ruins of the Castle 
of Unspunnen; in other words, Blue Beard’s Castle. As I firmly 
believe the story of that famous wife-conqueror, I naturally felt great 
interest in the scene of his life and labors ; so upon this sacred spot 
we recalled the cheerful narrative, and even climbed up into the old 
ruined tower where “ Sister Anne” looked for her brother-deliverer to 
appear. It is the loveliest, most picturesque of ruins. Solid walls of 
masonry six feet thick impress one, after standing 600 years, and the 
whole place is draped in loveliest greenwood fringe and ivy. 

One more record of the halcyon days in Interlachen, ere I leave it. 
Sitting at dinner one day, we heard music approaching, which proved 
to be a company of theatrical people on their way to the forest, to 
play William Tell. ‘Ine actors were on horseback ; and closing the pro- 
cession were Tell and Gessler, in full stage-costume, riding side by 
side, in great enjoyment of each other’s society. It was too funny, 
going thus to play at one killing the other, an hour later! We left In- 
terlachen for Thun, which seemed like a gem on the water ; took cars 
immediately for Berne, where we passed the night. It is a queer, quaint 
old town, looking as if it might have been built a thousand years, and 
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not repaired since. Bruin being the heraldic emblem of Berne, con- 
fronts us everywhere, in the most grotesque forms. Bears, little and 
big, start up from most unlooked-for and extraordinary places, form pro- 
cessions, and go through a regular pantomime. Bears a /a militaire, 
equipped with shield, sword, helmet and banner, assisted by other 
Bruins im puris naturalibus, go through a regular performance at the 
clock-tower, every hour in the day. It is extremely farcical, but the 
spectacle always attracts crowds of admirers. Another cheerful and 
instructive exhibition is a statue surmounting the Fountain of the Ogre 
—a giant figure in the act of devouring a child, while numerous others, 
in store for his next breakfast, protrude from his pocket, hang from his 
girdle, and swarm about him generally. As a means to keep refractory 
children in order, it must be admirable, but as a work of art, a decided 
failure. The Cathedral in Berne is well worth a visit—a fine Gothic 
structure of most graceful proportions, in which are beautiful carvings, 
and some remarkable specimens of stained glass. 

From Berne to Lausanne, by rail. The town is built on the terraced 
slopes of Mont Jorat; except from the exceeding beauty of its situ- 
ation, it does not strike one agreeably. Streets irregular, and houses, 
with few exceptions, insignificant. From Lausanne, a few hours’ sail 
cn Lake Leman brought us to Montreux, where we had decided to 
spend the remainder of the time allotted to Switzerland. Language 
fails me to do anything like justice to this most enchanting spot, haunted 
still by the noble spirits who have immortalized it and its vicinity. No 
one can floaton the blue waters of Lake Leman, without feeling the 
very presence of the noble dead, who have celebrated its beauty in 
song and story. Chateaubriand, Mad. de Staél, Goethe, Rousseau, 
Voltaire, and Byron, have left us most impassioned testimony of its al- 
most unrivalled loveliness. The rhythm of the songs, the tender romance 
of the loves having here “local habitation and name,” seem borne to 
us on every breeze. Directly, we find our brain peopled with visions, 
bright, exquisite, sad, both pleasurable and painful. The story of 
the noble Bonnivard, “ Prisoner of Chillon,” in his fidelity and sacri- 
fice, contrasts itself with Rousseau’s impassioned romance, Heloise. 
The one,— warm, living, earthly still, because constantly repeated ; the 
other,—the mournful minor of the sea, forever heard in the dash of 
the waters on this haunted shore; while through all, the graceful 
eloquence of sweet Mad. de Staél hymns itself, like flute-notes 
heard in the distance. The shock was a rude one that brought me to 
the earth again, a few hours after leaving Montreux. A trifling rail- 
road accident delayed us half a day, and compelled the journey to 
Basle, at the foot of a freight-train of cars, through heat and dust. We 
spent only a few hours in Basle, being under promise to friends in 
Heidelberg, which town we found full of picturesque attractions, to 
say nothing of its great historical interest. The old Castle, which has 
so long been the theme of poets, and study for artists, is beautiful, 
grand and imposing, beyond the power of Art to exhaust. It was 
founded at the close of the 13th century, and during the successive 
reigns of various opulent princes, additions were made to it, such 
as vast resources and great love of Art could alone supply. Upon 
Louis XIV. rests the disgrace of its destruction, in 1690. Sixty 
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years later, it was struck by lightning, and almost entirely destroyed. 
It is now one of the finest ruins on the Continent. Nature, as if to 
hide the ravages of war and fire, has thrown a mantle of green over it. 
From every tower, turret, gateway and statue, hang trailing vines, in 
luxuriant beauty. The decorations, carvings, and various statues, are 
of remarkable beauty still, many of which are said to be from designs 
of Michael Angelo. 

From Heidelberg we went to Worms, chiefly to see the new Luther 
Monument, praises of which were filling newspaper-columns all over 
Europe. Worms is a queer old town, of great interest, being so inti- 
mately connected with Luther and his times. Walking about its 
streets, one is perpetually reminded of Luther’s famous manifesto: “I 
will enter Worms, though every tile on every roof-top were a devil!” 
Now, the tiles are obnoxiously red and glowing in color ; one cannot 
wonder that they furnished a ready comparison. The famous Ca- 
thedral is, in its exterior, of great beauty. ‘The symmetry of its four 
towers, two cupolas and choir, is absolutely perfect. The interior is 
almost destitute of decoration, with the exception of the baptistry, 
which contains some rare old sculpture, and a few paintings of the By- 
zantine style. The space in front of the Cathedral, and several other 
points in this venerable old city, have been the scenes of the most fierce 
and stormy theological quarrels on record, from the time of Charlemagne 
to Luther. 

At Worms, we took the Rhine, for Cologne. The pleasure of that 
most perfect day, when the mere sense of existence was all-sufficient 
happiness, will ever be prominent among my European experiences. 
With heart and mind filled with images of beauty, I peopled the stately 
ruins on its banks with mailed knights and fair women of the olden 
time, whose love, or coquetries, alike drove their worshippers to deeds 
of unparalleled cruelty, or noble striving for the truth. At night, when 
Cologne was reached, with its dirty streets and foul smells, the lights 
were out, the ball over for me, and nothing short of the wonderful Ca- 
thedral could have roused me to anything like enthusiasm. As I could 
not possibly improve upon Murray and Baedeker, I shall merely say, 
we spent the most part of a day in and about the Dom; paid our 
guide to keep away from us, and not furnish information, unless desired. 
We wondered at the way the priests could officiate at Mass, and at the 
same time keep watch of the visitors within the auditorium. Admired 
the rare and costly contents of the “Treasury of the Church,” &c. 
From Cologne, we came direct to Berlin, which, to our scattered family, 
is the only home we can claim at present. A.’s time was almost gone, 
and we, none of us had spirit for much enjoyment. During the re- 
maining days we were together, the attractions of the Prussian Capital 
had little charm for us. 

















MOSAIC. 


cc E men, sometimes, in what we presume to be humility, 

compare ourselves with leaves; but we have as yet no 
right to do so. The leaves may well scorn the comparison. We, who 
live for ourselves, and neither know how to use nor keep the work of 
past time, may humbly learn,—as from the ant, foresight,— from the 
leaf, reverence. The power of every great people, as of every living 
tree, depends on its not effacing, but confirming and concluding, the 
labors of its ancestors. Looking back to the history of nations, we 
may date the beginning of their decline from the moment when they 
ceased to be reverent in heart, and accumulative in hand and brain ; 
from the moment when the redundant fruit of age hid in them the 
hollowness of heart, whence the simplicities of custom and sinews of 
tradition had withered away. Had men but guarded the righteous 
laws, and protected the precious works of their fathers, with half the 
industry they have given to change and to ravage, they would not now 
have been seeking vainly, in millennial visions and mechanic servitudes, 
the accomplishment of the promise made to them so long ago: ‘ As the 
days of a tree, are the days of my people, and mine elect shall long 
enjoy the work of their hands ; they shall not labor in vain, nor bring 
forth for trouble ; for they are the seed of the blessed of the Lord, and 
their offspring with them.’ 

This lesson we have to take from the leaf’s life. One more we may 
receive from its death. If ever in autumn, a pensiveness falls upon us 
as the leaves drift by in their fading, may we not wisely look up in 
hope to their mighty monuments? Behold how fair, how far prolonged, 
in arch and aisle, the avenues of the valleys! the fringes of the hills, 
so stately, so eternal! the joy of man, the comfort of all living creatures, 
the glory of the earth, they are but the monuments of those poor leaves 
that flit faintly past us to die. Let them not pass, without our under- 
standing their last counsel and example; that we also, careless of 
monument by the grave, may build it in the world —monument by 
which men may be taught to remember, not where we died, but where 
we lived.” 





“My faith,’ says De Quincey, ‘is, that though a great man may, by a 
rare possibility, be an infidel, an intellect of the highest order must 
build upon Christianity.’ Surely it is a reasonable and manly faith. 
Christianity gives to man the immovable assurance of the Word of the 
Eternal God for all those verities which are his glory and sublimity. 
While atheism, speaking great swelling words, would have him make 
his bed in the dust, and would spread over the universe that wan and 
desolate look which the home of his infancy wears to the orphan that 
returns from his father’s closing grave, it gives him the certainty of a 
spiritual existence, and a Creating Father. And it shows that Father 
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manifesting His love in a manner whose very greatness wraps it in 
mystery. He is a God not far away, but brought nigh in Christ Jesus. 
While a vaguely aspiring and haughty spiritualism would cast over the 
future heavens a general indefinite illumination, or a sublime but fearful 
darkness, it pictures out the future of humanity, not, indeed, in detailed 
minuteness, but with such a defined and comprehensible clearness, that 
hallowed musing, aided by the sovereign imagination in its highest 
mood, may clearly distinguish certain of its great features, may breathe 
the unbroken serenity of the cloudless light, and gaze reverent on the 
fadeless crown. It can indicate, though faintly, 


‘Those high offices that suit 
The full-grown energies of heaven ;’ 


it can guarantee the eternity of friendship, and of that love which is 
the friendship of spirits. It opens up, also, the prospect of an inspiring 
futurity for earth ; it sheds an auroral splendor over even the terrestrial 
destiny of man. We allude not now to the millennial epoch, irrever- 
sible as the promise of such an epoch is. We refer to the power of 
Christianity to develop and ennoble the whole character of man; and 
this grand peculiarity it has, that it makes this development and this 
ennobling sacred duties, that it tells a man that neither his faculties, 
nor their sphere of operation are his, that he has to subdue the whole 
kingdom, and cultivate the whole garden of his soul for God, and must 
not rest, save in the peace that is the music of work, until the limits also 
of God’s outer kingdom of the world enclose the whole earth. Where 
faith is firm, it must impart a steadfastness, an earnest composure, a 
dignity to the whole man. A man must be affected by his sense of his 
position and responsibilities: he asssuredly, whatever his abilities, and 
whatever his sphere, who knows himself to be a soldier in God’s army, 
will possess elements of strength and contentment that will distinguish 
him among men. Shall we not agree with these words of Edwards? 
‘Now, if such things are enthusiasm, and the fruits of a distempered 
brain, let my brain be evermore possessed of the happy distemper! If 
this be distraction, I pray God that the world of mankind may be all 
seized with this benign, meek, beneficent, beatifical, glorious distrac- 
tion.’” 





“THE real aminating power of knowledge is only in the moment of 
its being first received, when it fills us with wonder and joy ; a joy for 
which, observe, the previous ignorance is just as necessary as the pre- 
sent knowledge. That man is always happy who is in the presence of 
something which he cannot know to the full, which he is always going 
on to know. This is the necessary condition of a finite creature with 
divinely rooted and divinely directed intelligence ; this, therefore, its 
happy state,— but observe, a state, not of triumph or joy in what it 
knows, but of joy rather in the continual discovery of new ignorance, 
continual self-abasement, continual astonishment. Once thoroughly 
our own, the knowledge ceases to give us pleasure. It may be practi- 
cally useful to us, it may be good for others, or good for usury to ob- 
tain more ; but, in itself, once let it be thoroughly familiar, and it is 
dead. The wonder is gone from it, and all the fine color which it had 
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when first we drew it up out of the infinite sea. All men feel this, 
though they do not think of it, nor reason out its consequences. They 
look back to the days of childhood as of greatest happiness, because 
those were the days of greatest wonder, greatest simplicity, and most 
vigorous imagination. And the whole difference between a man of 
genius and other men, it has been said a thousand times, and most 
truly, is, that the first remains in great part a child, seeing with the large 
eyes of children, in perpetual wonder, not conscious of much know- 
ledge,— conscious, rather, of infinite ignorance, and yet infinite power ; 
a fountain of eternal admiration, delight, and creative force within him, 
meeting the ocean of visible and governable things around him.” 





“ AL effort in social improvement is paralyzed, because no one has 
been bold or clear-sighted enough to put and press home this radical 
question: ‘What is indeed the noblest tone and reach of life for men ; 
and how can the possibilty of it be extended to the greatest numbers ?’ 
It is answered, broadly and rashly, that wealth is good ; that knowledge 
is good ; that art is good ; that luxury is good. Whereas none of them 
are good in the abstract, but good only if rightly received. Nor have any 
steps whatever been yet securely taken,— nor, otherwise than in the 
resultless rhapsody of moralists,— to ascertain what luxuries and what 
learning it is either kind to bestow, or wise to desire. This, however, 
at least we know, shown clearly by the history of all time, that the arts 
and sciences, ministering to the pride of nations, have invariably has- 
tened their ruin; and this, also, without venturing to say that I know, 
I nevertheless firmly believe, that the same arts and sciences will tend 
as distinctly to exalt the strength and quicken the soul af every nation 
which employs them to increase the comfort of lowly life and grace with 
happy intelligence the unambitious courses of honorable toil.” 





“ CHRISTIANITY can at least, and surely with no need of argument, 
affirm that it possesses a practical worth and power superior to that of 
any other system. The dea of world-history, is not philosophy but 
faith. It is an old doctrine, which yet, like the forgetting of it, must 
ever be new, that to demonstrate and promulgate a truth is not to en- 
force it: to establish it in the heart and life of man, to set it by the 
plowman in the furrow, with the sailor on the ocean, with the artizan 
in the workshop, by the household fire, and in the brawling market 
place, it must have some power of laying its hand on the instincts that 
lie deep and half conscious in the bosom. The religious instinct is 
perhaps the deepest and most powerful of all ; no agency will produce 
a great impression, or effect a permanent lodgment in the world, that 
admits not of being leagued with it ; and if it has now become a pre- 
eminent duty of the race to unite science and general education with 
religion, it may be argued, that if the race is really to bestir itself to 
effect its thorough education, education must come under the sanction 
and with the enforcement of religion. Neither must be left to stand 
alone. A people with the religious instinct strongly developed, yet all 
unenlightened by education, is like a giant smitten blind, that rushes 
wildly on, impelled by some resistless force, but toward no definite or 
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noble goal ; an enlightened, an educated nation, without religion, is like 
a skeleton bearing a lamp,— it has light, but not force. And if a super- 
stitious nation, spreading its religion at the sword-point, or burning 
imaginary devotees of the prince of darkness, is a sad and dismal 
spectacle, it yet appears to us, to have elements of real life and human 
strength with which we can sympathise ; while we find something to 
excite an utter loathing, in the aspect of a nation, when there is no 
earnestness above that of the market-place, no temple more sacred 
than the studio, and life has become one immeasurable galvanic simper 
of theatricality and art. And let it once more be called to mind, that 
superstition or licentiousness will never be long asleep. On the deck 
of the vessel, they may be dancing to soft artistic music, or rejoicing 
in the dainties of a scientific luxury, but meanwhile the fire of super- 
stition is smoldering in the hold, erewhile to wrap it in flames, or the 
ship draws near some endless bank of fucus and sea-weed, into which 
when it once sails it makes no further progress, but rots away amid foul 
odors, on a sea where no wind ever blows.” 








SCIENTIFIC. 


R. MARCET, of the Brompton Consumption Hospital, has been 

looking down the throat of one of the Tyrolese singers who have 
lately been warbling at St. James’s Hall; the object of the inspection 
being to ascertain the physiological conditions which produce the beau- 
tiful falsetto notes for which the Swiss artists are celebrated. The ob- 
servations were made by means of a laryngoscope, a little instrument 
whereof the principal member is a mirror placed at the back of the 
patient’s mouth. It is pretty generally known that the human vocal 
apparatus consists of a pair of membranes situated horizontally in the 
throat, and just touching at their edges. A drumhead, with a slit across 
it, may convey a popular idea of them. In the act of singing, the lips 
of these cords, as they are called, are brought into contact, and they 
approach each other throughout their whole length and remain parallel. 
When they are set in vibration, by the passage of air through them, 
under these the ordinary conditions, a full chest note is emitted ; but 
if they do not meet in their entire length, either a posterior or anterior 
portion of them remaining apart, the sound is no longer full but feeble 
and shrill: the note emitted is what the stringed instrument-player calls 
a harmonic, and what the singer calls a fadse¢fo or head-note. The 
violinist who would bring out a harmonic so touches a string that, in- 
stead of making it vibrate as a whole, he divides it into segments, each 
of which vibrates by itself, and emits the note due to its short length 
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instead of that which the full length of the string would yield. The 
same sort of thing appears to be done by the falsetto singer: the adept 
can at will shorten his vocal cords so as to pass instantly from any note 
to his harmonic. The muscular process by which this transition is 
effected is not clearly made out, so that it cannot be determined whether 
all singers are alike gifted with powers of head-singing equal to the 
Tyrolese, or whether Alpine melody grew out of peculiar capabilities 
of Alpine throats. 





Ir it be a fact that murderous deeds are done in cold blood, the 
proper time for such sins is between 11 at night and 1 in the morning ; 
for it is in this interval that the temperature of the human body falls to 
its minimum. From some researches, lately communicated to the 
Royal Society, it appears that healthy beings go regularly through a 
daily cycle of variable warmth. The maximum heat is reached at 9 
A. M., when, in persons under twenty-five, the temperature of the flesh 
stands at 99° Fahr., and this is maintained till 6 p. M., when it slowly 
and steadily falls till an hour before midnight ; the amount of decrease 
by this time is something over two degrees. At about 3 A. M. the 
upward turn is taken, and the heat increases till 9 o’clock. It is curi- 
ous that this extent of change only occurs to young bodies ; old folks 
preserve a nearly equal degree of warmth all the twenty-four hours 
through. Other notable facts are, that feeding has nothing to do with 
the variations, and that hot and cold baths do not appear to interfere 
with the regularity of the successive changes. 





THEORIES by scores, and wild enough to make a philosopher’s hair 
stand on end, have been proposed to account for the formation of 
comets’ tails. Herschels and Airys are pestered with them whenever 
a bearded star makes its appearance ; and almost invariably the pro- 
posers are in a state of utter ignorance regarding the working of physi- 
cal laws. It will be a treat to the astronomers to discuss a hypothesis 
which, if it should not eventually prove true, is at least philosophical, 
and based upon data acquired by experiment. Professor Tyndall has 
developed a cometary theory out of his late researches upon the actinic 
power of light. It will be remembered that he has found that a beam 
of light is capable of forming a bright glowing cloud in its course 
through a space containing a modicum of vapour, the said cloud being 
first reduced by the chemical action of the light, and then rendered 
visible by illumination of the condensed particles. The application 
of this principle to the explanation of cometary phenomena is as fol- 
lows: A comet is held to be a mass of vapour decomposable by the 
solar light, the visible head and tail being an actinic cloud resulting 
from such decomposition. The tail is not matter projected from the 
head, but matter precipitated on the solar beams which traverse the 
cometary atmosphere ; nothing being carried from the comet to form 
the tail, but something being deposited from the interplanetary space 
through which the body is coursing. But this explanation supposes 
that the sunlight has a different power when it has passed through a 
vapoury comet to that which it possesses when it has traversed no such 
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medium ; otherwise all space would be lit up like a comet's tail. To 
account for such a peculiar property, Professor Tyndall assumes that 
the sun’s heating and chemical powers are antagonistic, and that the 
calorific rays are absorbed more copiously by the head and nucleus ii 
than the actinic rays. This augments the re/ative superiority of the i 
actinic rays behind the head and nucleus, and enables them to bring 
down the cloud which constitutes the tail. Thus the caudal appendage 

is in a perpetual state of renovation as the comet moves through space ; | 








the old tails being dissipated by the solar heat as soon as they cease 
to be screened by the nucleus. Nearly all the phenomena observed in 
those mysterious bodies are accounted for by Dr. Tyndall. One, how- | 
ever, he has not yet mentioned: I allude to the peculiar luminous en- 
velopes, familiar to comet-gazers, which surround the nucleus like a 
series of cloudy glass cases. No theory can be called complete which 
does not account for those remarkable and evidently important features. 








A VERY interesting report was given by Professor Voit, at the last 
session of the Munich Academy, on the effect produced upon live 
pigeons by taking away the two hemispheres of the brain. Immedi- 
ately after the operation, the bird falls into a condition similar to sleep, 
puts its head under its wing, and sits with closed eyes. After a few 
weeks, it awakes out of this condition, stretches out its head, and flies 
away of its own accord. It is certain that it sees, hears, and has sen- 
sations. It does not take food of its own accord, and would remair iy 

hungry in the midst of plenty. After the operation, the space in which 
' the two hemispheres of the brain had laid becomes filled with an 
exudation of serous fluid, which gradually attains to a fibrous nature, 
and there seems to be a tendency to replace the old brain by a new 
one. 
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HE compiler of the Haversack always believed that the name 
given by the lamented Bee to “Stonewall” Jackson had no 
higher origin than a sensational army correspondent. Dr. Dabney’s 
reply to General Early, however, makes a strong case in favor of the i 
authenticity of the soubriguet; and if anything were wanting, it is sup- i 
plied by the following statement from a gallant cavalry officer, General | 
W. P. Shingler: i 
‘In view of such errors in the accounts of the first battle of Manassas, the authen- i 
ticity of the remark attributed to the lamented Bee, from which the surname of 


“‘ Stonewall” was given to General Jackson, may well be doubted. Fortunately, the 
fame of that great hero does not rest on the authenticity of the incident, though he 
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will forever remain endeared to the Southern people and their descendants by the 
popular appellation, and the name itself will be as immortal as that of ‘Coeur de 
Lion.’ But it is a question whether any better authority can be vouched for Bee’s 
exclamation, than that of the ‘reliable gentleman’ so often quoted. There was no- 
thing more ‘likely than that the gal ‘lant. Bee, in his appeal to his shattered troops, 
should have referred them to the example of Jackson and his brave men, but a stone 
wall gives no appropriate idea of Jackson’s character asa soldier. He was not likely 
to remain stationary long enough for the comparison, and he was more like a thun- 
derbolt of war, than so pacific a thing as a stone wall.” 


Cooper River, S.C., Mch. 8th, 1869. 
General: 


The preceding extract is taken from General Early’s article in the 
February number of your Magazine, entitled “ Popular Errors in regard 
to the Battles of the War.” 

As I was an Aid to General Bee at the first battle of Manassas, and 
present when the remarks were made by him in which the term 
“ Stonewall” was first applied to General Jackson, it seems to me to 
be due to history that I should set this matter “ right upon the record.” 
My reluctance to appear before the public has heretofore deterred me 
from replying to the speculations of editors and others in regard to 
the matter ; but as the incident has assumed sufficient importance to 
become a part of the history of the War, and doubts of its authenticity 
are expressed by such good authority as General Early, I trust I may 
be pardoned for laying aside my scruples to reply to him. 

It is known that at the first battle of Manassas, the forces com- 
manded by General Bee bore the brunt of the fight for nearly four 
hours ; that they were forced back by overwhelming numbers over the 
re-inforcing lines ; that General Bee’s troops, shattered and reduced, 
were re-formed by him in the rear of this line, then immediately in his 
front and commanded by General Jackson. As soon as his line was 
formed, General Bee rode rapidly to the front, and in brief and elo- 
quent language addressed his troops, assuring them that “the battle 
was not lost —that they had been re-inforced —that there was Gen. 
Jackson [over whose line they had just passed] standing like a stone- 
wall,” &c. He then gave the command “ Forward!” and led them in 
that charge against the enemy which cost him his life, and lost to the 
country one of the best officers in its service. 

The first appearance in print of these remarks will be found in a 
copy of the Charleston Mercury, under the head of “Telegraphs from 
Richmond,” two or three days after the battle. This telegram was 
written by me, and forwarded by Capt. (afterwards Brig.-Gen.) John 
Dunnovant. 

It is scarcely necessary to say a word in vindication of the propriety 
or proper application of the figure of speech to General Jackson on 
that occasion. He was on a stationary line, resisting the current that 
had swept over General Bee ; and then, too, it will be remembered, 
that at the date of this occurrence, General Jackson had not electrified 
the country with the dash that better likened him to “a thunderbolt 
of war than so pacific a thing as a stone wall.” 

Your obedient servant, 
W. P. SHINGLER. 


GEN. D. H. Hitt, Charlotte, N.C. 
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THE RULING Passion STRONG IN DeatH.—It was often difficult to 
restrain hungry soldiers from shooting the fat pigs of the farmers ; and 
the most stringent discipline often failed to accomplish that object. 
Some patriotic farmers seemed to feel a real pleasure in giving up their 
sleek porkers to the good cause. But to others, the loss of their pigs 
was a sore annoyance. New Orleans, La., tells of a poor fellow who 
grieved over his pork when he could not save his own bacon. 

“High Private,” of New Orleans, sends us the following for the 
HTaversack. “WH. P.” was the army correspondent in the trans-Missis- 
sippi department during the entire war, and no doubt met with many 
incidents of unusual interest. But here is what he says: 

When Gen. Magruder was ordered to Arkansas, I accompanied him 
at his particular request. The General’s headquarters were at first at 
Camden on his arrival in Arkansas, but learning that a raid was expec- 
ted by way of Gaine’s Landing, on the Mississippi, he proceeded 
shortly in person, accompanied by several regiments, to Monticello, to 
oppose the intruders. While there, I boarded with the Rev. Mr. S., 
an ancient clergyman, who had officiated in the Baptist church of M. 
so long that “the memory of man runneth not to the contrary.” One 
day while waiting for dinner, Mr. S. broke the silence by relating the 
following incident. I give his own words as near as I can now recol- 
lect them: 

“A neighbor of mine called upon me one evening, and stated that 
there was a soldier at his house who had been sick there for a long 
time, and that he was now about to die ; and he wanted to know if I 
would not go over to see him before he died, and administer a little 
spiritual consolation to him. I went over and found the sick man 
lying very low, and apparently breathing his last. He was delirious, 
and was continually muttering something scarcely above a whisper. 
While I sat at his bed-side waiting for an interval of reason, some one 
fired off a gun in the woods near the house. As he did so, the dying 
soldier slowly opened his eyes and as slowly closed them again, saying 
in an audible voice, ‘ Zhere goes another hog!’ These were his last 
words.” R. R. G. 





Stories of absence of mind are innumerable and universally humo- 
rous. The best that I can remember is that — fathered, of course, on 
all sorts of well-known characters —of the man who, though dining 
out at a stranger’s table, got up after dinner and apologised to the com- 
pany for the meanness of the fare, and the detestable cooking. 





THE following admirable epigram is not altogether complimentary to 
the ladies : — 


Quid calamo levius? A£ther. Quid exthere? Pulvis. 
Pulvere quid? Mulier. Quid mulier? Nihil. 


Shall I translate it and risk condign punishmert? I will. 


What is lighter than a feather? Theair. What than the air? Dust. 
What than the dust? A woman. What than a woman ?—— 


I must ask some bold man totranslate “ Nihil.” I dare not. 
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SumTErR, S. C., gives a characteristic anecdote, showing the readi- 
ness with which soldiers could give excuses when caught in a misde- 
meanor. A mounted officer was riding by a field in which there were 
some apple trees laden with early fruit, and some straggling persimmon 
trees, covered with green persimmons. He saw some soldiers attempt- 
ing to hide, and at once suspected that they were robbing the orchard. 
So he halted, and the following colloquy took place: 

Colonel—* Halloo, what are you doing there?” 

Soldiers —“ We come to git some ’simmons.” 

Colonel.—“ Apples, I suspect. Why, the persimmons are green enough 
to pucker up your mouths.” 

Soldiers —“ That’s jist what we want with ’em. We want to make our 
mouths little to suit the size of our rations!” 





Many are the good things reported to have been said by the late Lord 
Alvanley, but I don’t remember to have seen in print the following. 
Crockford, on retiring from the management of the club in St. James’ 
street, where gambling was carried on openly for many years and large 
sums lost nightly, gave a farewell dinner to his patrons, at which he 
took the opportunity of expatiating on the good use which he had made 
of the wealth which he had accumulated at their expense. He told 
them he had considered it as a trust. “Often had he fed the hungry ” 
(his suppers free to all the habitués were unexceptionable), “ many 
were the naked whom he had clothed ;” then he paused for an instant, 
and Lord Alvanley finished the sentence for him, “and the rich he 
sent empty away.” 





A Fact.— The best check for pauperism — one of Peabody’s. 





Mr. REVERDY JOHNSON, at the Annual Festival of the Royal Asylum 
of St. Anne’s Society, said that if the recollection of scenes in this 
life be permitted us hereafter, one of his fondest memories would be 
the festival dinner of which he had just partaken at the London Tavern. 
Mr. Johnson in heaven dreaming of the cuisine at the London Tavern 
must be a delightful object of contemplation for the proprietor of that 
hostelry. But we do hope that the anticipation will not be realized. 
Mr. Johnson, indeed, could scarcely have given due consideration to 
his wishes. The London Tavern may be all very well, but within the 
experience of every man there are too many public and private din- 
ners which, if they cannot be forgotten in this world, should be utterly 
blotted from remembrance in the next, if it is to be a happy one. 
Otherwise, what must be the future for Lord Mayors and aldermen? 
Whatever corporate errors they may have committed, no one capable of 
that charity which, as Mr. Johnson went on to say, “ brings itself home 
to the bosoms of all men,” can willingly contemplate them haunted by 
an enlightened and eternal memory of their City dinners. 





“T pity a priest-ridden people,” said Rowland Hill, “ wherever they 
are to be found ; but a people-ridden priest is a still greater object of 
compassion.” 
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THouGHTS AND Notes.—Elihu Burritt is very likely a capital black- 
smith, but he is a very inferior logician. We would rather see him 
forge horse-shoes than chop logic, if he can find no better argument 
for total abstinence than one he adduces in his last volume of essays. 
Speaking of the fatal effects of intemperance he says — 

The custom of moderate drinking was the gateway to the gulf. No drunkard of 

any clime, or country, or age, ever reached it by any other passage. 
This is an obvious truism. If a man never drank anything but cold 
water in his life it would be impossible for him to get intoxicated. 
But the argument cuts another way. If moderation is to be condemned 
as the gateway to excess, where is this sort of condemnation to stop? 
No man ever became a murderer, who did not begin life as a baby — 
but is that a reason for a second Massacre of the Innocents? Mr. 
Burritt’s logic is evidently unable to take care of itself, and his argu- 
ments decidedly want seeing home. 





Tontnc Down.— When Napoleon I. escaped from Elba, the A/oniteur, 
then edited by Louis XVIII., thus chronicled the progress of Napo- 
leon — “ the anthropophagist ” has escaped — the “ Corsican ogre ” has 
landed — the “ tiger” is coming — the “ monster ” has slept at Grenoble 
— the “tyrant” has arived at Lyons —the “usurper” has been seen 
in the environs of Paris— “ Bonaparte” advances towards, but will 
never enter, the capital — “ Napoleon ” will be under our ramparts to- 
morrow — “the Emperor” has arrived at Fontainebleau — and, lastly, 
“his Imperial Majesty ” entered*the Tuileries on the 21st March, “in 
the midst of his faithful subjects.” 





Distance “ Lens” ENCHANTMENT, Erc.—Artist (Photographic). Oh 
yes, Mum, we can take anything — we can take the Sun, which is mil- 
lions of miles off. 

Old Lady (Struck with an idea.) Oh, you can. Then, if you would 
besergood aster take half a dozen of my son in Austeraylia, which it’s 
only thousands of miles off, I should take it as a favour. 





LITERARY NoTE.—We see that Messrs. Macmillan announce, among 
other new works, Bacon’s Advancement of Learning. Does Bacon owe 
this advancement to /oge’s /ustructor ? 





One of the best “tailor jokes” was perpetrated by Daniel O’Con- 
nell. He was addressing an audience at an Anti-corn-law meeting in 
Covent Garden Theatre, when an interruption occurred. An indi- 
vidual would persist in standing up in the pit. “Sit down!” “Turn 
him out,” &c., resounded from all parts of the house ; but the fellow 
was obstinate, and would stand. ‘The police interposed, but it was 
labour in vain. At last O’Connell waved his hand for silence, and 
then, speaking to the police, said, “ Pray let the worthy gentleman 
have his way ; 4e’s a tailor, and wants to rest himself.” ‘This was a set- 
tler, and the obstinate man immediately sat down amidst thunders of 
applause from every portion of the vast assembly. 
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REVIEWS. 


A Constitutional View of the Late War between the States, its Causes, Char- 
acter, Conduct, and Results ; presented in a Series of Colloguies at Liberty 
Hall. By Alexander H. Stephens. 2 vols. Vol. I. Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, and Atlanta: National Publishing Company. Lon- 
don: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1868. 


R. ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, the Vice-President of the 
ill-fated Southern Confederacy, is perhaps of all American pub- 
lic men the best qualified fairly to represent and discuss the conflicting 
theories of State Rights and Federal authority which, after a political 
struggle of more than a quarter of a century, were at last brought to a 
decisive issue on the field of battle. It is true that there must always 
be a deficiency of practical interest in the re-opening on paper of a 
controversy so decided ; for there is a feeling, in both the reader’s and 
the writer’s mind, that it is useless yet again to dispute with the pen 
the verdict once recorded by the sword. Nevertheless, in justice to a 
brave, high-minded, and most unfortunate people, and in due regard to 
historical truth and to the interests of political science, it is even now 
worth while to hear what a scholar, a man of deep political learning, 
of profound knowledge of constitutional history, of moderate opinions 
and temperate spirit, has to say in defence of principles which, however 
generally repudiated in 1869, were as generally entertained ten years 
ago, and which the South deemed worth holding up with her whole 
wealth and her best blood. Mr. Stephens, if any one, may be expected 
to think and speak fairly and impartially on the subject. He was more 
consistent than any Northern opponent of secession —nearly all of 
whom had, at one time or another, declared in favour of it ; he is less 
embittered and exasperated than any Southern secessionist. He 
opposed secession from the first on Southern grounds ; he upheld, on 
the same grounds, the right and duty of every Southern citizen to abide 
by the decision of his State ; he was true to his cause to the last, yet 
the only part he took in the war was that of a negotiator and peace- 
maker ; he is neither unpopular with the North, nor distrusted by his 
own people. The opinions and arguments of such a man are entitled 
a priori, to respectful attention; when they are so just, so clear, so 
well-reasoned, so amply supported by authorities of the highest char- 
acter and of every class as we find them in the volume before us, they 
cannot but assist us greatly in forming a true judgment upon the nature 
and merits of the controversy. 

The plan of Mr. Stephens’ work is simple and somewhat trite, but 
convenient for his purpose. It is written in the form of conversations with 
Northern visitors at his Georgia residence ; each of the three interlo- 
cutors representing and stating, with great distinctness, and we believe 
with perfect fairness, the ideas of one of the principal Northern parties, 
and defending them by authority and reasoning, while the chief part of 
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course is played by Mr. Stephens himself, as the assertor of the defeated 
doctrine of State sovereignty, to which subject exclusively the present 
volume is devoted. The argument is well arranged, with a regard 
both to historical order and logical sequence, and the propositions 
which the author undertakes to maintain are as well and as conclusively 
supported as any propositions admitting of controversy well can be. 
Mr. Stephens is superior to the common artifices of advocacy, or is too 
confident in his cause to need them. He never stoops to weaken or 
misstate the opposite view ; he takes the strongest points of his antag- 
onist’s case, as stated by its most eminent advocates, and meets them 
with arguments and facts about whose relevancy there can seldom be 
the shadow of a doubt. 

The Northern theory of Federal sovereignty, as stated by Motley, 
and reinforced by quotations from Story and Webster, divides itself 
into two alternative propositions. The first is that the States never 

) were sovereign, but derived their very existence and origin from the 
Union. The second is that, granting them to have been sovereign 
under the first Confederation, their sovereignty was resigned or taken 
from them by the Federal Constitution of 1787. Mr. Stephens meets 
these assertions by undertaking to prove : — 

That the Declaration of Independence proceeded from the colonies 
individually and severally, and asserted their several independence and 
sovereignty ; and that their sovereign character was constantly recog- 
nised during the Confederacy, 1776-1787. 

That they did not part with it in 1787; that some of them expressly 

\ reserved it ; and that it was acknowledged by the framers of the Con- 

stitution, and had been recognised by the highest authorities down to 

1860. 

That secession was legally competent to the Southern States, and 
was morally justified by the conduct of their Northern confederates, 

The Declaration of Independence was a joint act ; but an act for 
which the authority of each colony was sought and received by its dele- 
gates to Congress, and which was done by them in its name and by its 
authority. ‘The Declaration pronounced the colonies to be “ free and 
independent States.” The Articles of Confederation declared that 
each “retained its sovereignty, freedom, and independence.” The 
recognition of Great Britain was given not to the Union or Confederacy, ' 
but to the States; and King George III. acknowledged “ the United 

States — namely, New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay . . . . N. 

Carolina, S. Carolina, and Georgia—to be free sovereign and inde- 

pendent Séates.” And Congress declared that every inhabitant of any 
of the colonies owed a//egiance thereto. ‘To assert, then, that the States 
were not sovereign under the Confederacy is to contradict not only the 
plain facts of history, but the Articles of Confederation themselves. 
The second argument, then, is the more plausible — to wit, that by 
the closer Union of 1787 the States surrendered their sovereign char- 
acter. The fact which has given plausibility to this theory is that there 
was a party in the Convention, of which Hamilton was the leader, 
which desired to substitute a National Sovereignty for a Federal Union 

of Sovereign States ; and that, the Constitution being the result of a 

compromise between the two parties, some of the favourite phrases of 
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the Nationalists were retained. But Mr. Stephens is surely right in 
saying that sovereignty cannot be resigned by implication. And fur- 
ther, while some phrases that might bear such a meaning were retained, 
others, which distictly expressed it, were carefully struck out. Thus a 
resolution in favour of “ national government,” passed before the pur- 
pose of Hamilton and his friends was understood, was afterwards 
rescinded ; and throughout the Constitution the word “ National” was 
systematically struck out wherever it occurred in the first draft, and 
“ United States” substituted. The Preamble is the great reliance of 
the Federalists of to-day. On the strength of the words, “ We, the 
people of the United States,” they assert that the Constitution was 
established, not by the States severally, but by the people of the Union 
over the States. But the history of the phrase breaks down this argu- 
ment. It stood at first, “ We, the people of New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts . . . . and Georgia.” But it was expected that some of 
these States might (as for a while they did) refuse to ratify the Consti- 
tution ; and it was accordingly provided by Article VII. “that, on 
being ratified by nine States, it should come into force as between the 
States so ratifying.” It would be absurd to say, “ We, the people of 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New York . . . and Georgia do 
establish,” if Rhode Island and New York should happen to reject the 
Constitution, and stand out of the Union. And for this reason only 
“ the United States ” was substituted for an enumeration of the States 
which would have expressly excluded the present Federalist theory. 
But in fact how was the Constitution enacted? As it came from the 
Convention, it was nothing more than a proposal, or draft of a Bill. 
What gave it force or made it law? The ratification “by the S/ates,” 
which Mr. Motley declares it never received, but which the Constitu- 
tion itself, in Article VII., declares that it must receive. How was it 
ratified? By the sovereign power and authority of each State, exer- 
cised by the sovereign people of the State, in the manner by State law 
provided as the only mode in which such supreme act of sovereignty 
could be done — namely, through a Convention called ad hoc under 
the direction of the State Government. In what character was it rati- 
fied? It speaks for itself. As a compact “ defweven the States,” not as 
a superior law over them. And Virginia and New York, in ratifying, 
expressly reserved the right of withdrawing, in case of need, the pow- 
ers they had delegated to the Federal Government and Legislature ; 
in short, the right "of secession. 

In all the State Conventions the Federalists were careful to repudi- 
ate the construction which is now put upon the Constitution. Hamil- 
ton himself was anxious to explain that the phrase which termed the 
Constitution “the supreme law of the land” meant nothing whatever 
save that it was to be obeyed, and in no way conferred any power or 
authority on the Federal Government beyond the express limits of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. Stephens’ interlocutors here quote a speech of Webster’s, in 
which that great party leader, for the purposes of a particular occasion, 
repudiated and denounced the term “ compact” employed by Calhoun 
to designate the Constitution. The dispute was not merely verbal, the 
matter really in controversy being nothing less that the great issue 
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between Federal and State sovereignty. Mr. Stephens retorts by read- 
ing Calhoun’s reply, in which his opponent is overwhelmed by quota- 
tions from every great authority, judicial and political, in which the 
word “‘compact” is used as Calhoun had used it, and with the same 
idea involved in its use, finishing with several such citations from 
Webster himself. After this —the only attempt at a rhetorical advan- 
tage or mere controversial victory in the volume— Mr. Stephens pro- 
ceeds to cite a variety of authorities asserting the sovereign character 
of the States under the Constitution of 1787. Thus Judge Washing- 
ton, of the Supreme Court, says : —“ They are, in their separate political 
capacities, sovereign and independent, except so far as they have united 
for their common defence and for national purposes. They have each 
a Constitution and form of government, with all the attributes of sover- 
eignty.” Webster, writing to the Barings, and speaking as a lawyer in 
answer to a legal question, says the same thing in words as strong or 
jp) stronger. The Senate, in 1837 and in 1860, formally resolved “ that 
in adopting the Constitution the States acted severally as free, sover- 
eign, and independent States.” Livingston exposes and ridicules the 
false inference drawn from “We, the people,” and asserts the prior 
existence and independence of the States, antecedent to and capable 
of surviving the “ Federal Compact.” And General Jackson, in ex- 
plaining the famous Proclamation in which he had denounced Nullifi- 
cation, and in which certain expressions had given great alarm by their 
apparently Federalist tendency, carefully ascribes the Constitution to 
“a compact among the several States ” as “independent communities.” 
Again, he spoke of them as “sovereign members of our Union,” and 
in his farewell address solemnly adjures the people to maintain “ the 
rights and sovereignty of the States.” 

A Sovereign can have no judge ; and the Federal Constitution pro- 
vided no means by which one State could bring another to justice for 
wrongdoing or nonfulfilment of engagements. In like manner there 
existed no legal mode by which the Federal Government could coerce 
a State which should exercise the right of sovereignty to redress its 
wrongs under the compact by denouncing the compact itself. A sover- 
eign Power is the judge of its own rights. Its subjects must obey it, 
and defend it, right or wrong. It follows, therefore, from the sover- 
eignty of the States, that they were entitled legally to secede if they 
chose, and that their citizens were bound to follow and to fight for the 
choice of the State. This was the view on which Mr. Stephens acted ; 
and in its support he quotes the authority of such eminent lawyers as 
Tucker and Rawle, and the conditional admission of Story himself. 
He shows that Massachusetts and the other New England States had 
more than once asserted the right of secession, and threatened to ex- 
ercise it ; that Mr. Lincoln himself asserted, in general terms, the right 
of any people or portion of a people, locally distinct, to choose its own 
government ; and that Horace Greeley, up to the very last, insisted 
that, if the South chose, she had a right to goin peace. He himself 
disapproved the policy of secession, but asserted to the fullest degree 
the absolute nature of the right, and the sufficiency of the provocation ; 
and he calls Webster to testify, in very distinct terms, that the syste- 
matic violation of the Constitution in the case of fugitive slaves was 
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alone a sufficient vindication of the total repudiation, by the South, of 
a compact which the North observed only as far as she pleased. 

It is impossible, within our limits, to give a fair idea even of the out- 
lines of such an argument ; much more to convey a just impression of 
the lucidity, power of thought, vast and appropriate reading, and vigor- 
ous reasoning by which it is sustained. It would be difficult to name 
a more perfect masterpiece of constitutional reasoning and political 
disquisition ; a work which might with greater advantage be placed in 
the hands of the young lawyer who desired to see how those high ques- 
tions which are the common ground of the lawyer, the historian, and 
the statesman, can be treated by one who combines the qualifications 
of all three. The book is perhaps hardly suited to the general reader, 
but it may be confidently recommended as indispensable to every one 
who wishes really to understand either the Federal Constitution or the 
Civil War ; and it will be ranked among the most valuable of those 
materials which the writers of this age are accumulating for the future 
historian of America.—7Zhe Saturday Review. 


Lnaugural Address, delivered to the University of St. Andrew’s, March 
19, 1869. By James Anthony Froude, M.A., Rector of the Uni- 
versity. London: Longmans and Co. 1869. 


Tue world is very much indebted to the Scottish universities for ex- 
tracting from distinguished men occasional pamphlets on the conduct 
of life. It is of special importance in the present day that the young 
men who sit at the feet of great writers should learn from them not 
only what to think on history or speculation, but also what common 
body of moral doctrine and sentiments still remains untouched by 
their speculative differences. Those who have learned from Mr. Mill 
to apply inductive reasoning to all subjects, and those who have learned 
from Mr. Froude to cherish the memory of the great men who brought 
about the Reformation, without remaining bound by the same dogmatic 
fetters, are naturally anxious to know how their teachers would have 
them live from day to day, what is the spirit by which intellectual 
freedom may be combined with nobleness of life. It is true that here 
too, they will find wide differences of view, but their studies will not 
have led them to expect uniformity. A certain air and attitude of 
hopefulness is common to all the best minds of our time ; when they 
speak to the generation which shall succeed them, they point not only 
to urgent tasks, but to an assured reward. 

Mr. Froude acknowledges that the good opinion of the next genera- 
tion is specially agreeable to those whose work is mostly done, or at 
least fixed in prospect. He reminds the students of St. Andrew’s that 
they are the successors of those whom Knox at the end of his life 
“called round him and exhorted them to know God, and stand by the 
good cause, and use their time well.” What was needed for this in 
Knox’s day? Not acuteness of understanding, but courage ; “courage 
in common men to risk their skins, to venture the high probability that 
before the work was done they might have their throats cut, or see their 
houses burnt over their heads.” But our temptations do not “appear 
in the shape of stake and gallows.” They come rather as puzzles to 
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the intellect, in regard to which we are tempted to be false to our con- 
victions. We confess we cannot see the force of the distinction here 
pointed out. In Knox’s time, as well as in ours, there was something 
to be said on the side of obstruction, and it was by no means so “ sun- 
clear” as Mr. Froude seems to represent it that an ancient aristocracy, 
a monarchy claiming divine sanction, and a Church which for nearly a 
thousand years had invested these institutions with its own supernatural 
authority, should be summarily set aside. It needed intellectual acute- 
ness as. well as courage to conceive such a revolution ; and there were 
probably, in spite of the sharp division created by the necessity for 
action, as many shades of opinion between the convictions of Knox 
and those of the Queen as there are now between the opposite extremes 
of Conservatism and Liberalism. The sphere of courage is changed, 
that is all. After a brief appeal to the inspiring memories of their 
national history, Mr. Froude enters upon the subject of education, and 
what he says about this appears to deserve a more particular notice. 
We cannot help contrasting it with the doctrines addressed to the same 
university by their last rector, Mr. Mill, in 1867. Mr. Froude urges 
very forcibly the view that education should regard exclusively the 
practical destination of the pupil. “In everything that we do or mean 
to do, the first condition of success is that we understand clearly the 
result which we desire to produce.” In former times this was well un- 
derstood ; every child was instructed in some positive calling by which 
he could earn his bréad. Literary education was reserved for those 
who showed special faculties for the scholar’s life. “ But neither Knox 
nor any one in those days thought of what we call enlarging the mind. 
A boy was taught reading that he might read his Bible and learn to 
fear God, and be ashamed and afraid to do wrong.” In America, at 
the present day, education is valued as a training for a race, of which 
the highest prize is the place of President of the Republic. In anew 
country this motive may be useful, but can such a system be permanent? 
or can human society, constituted on such a principle, ultimately be 
found tolerable? In Knox’s time, at any rate, no such aim was re- 
cognized, but by industrial training boys “ were put in the way of lead- 
ing useful lives if they would be honest.” Scholars, whose work could 
add little to the common wealth, were taught to be content with little. 
Their independence lay, not in being exempt from the help of others, 
but in going without the things which they could not produce, in order 
to furnish to the world things which could not be valued in money. 
This system is gone in both its forms of apprenticeship and the poverty 
of the scholar, “and we have got instead what are called enlarged 
minds.” An enlarged mind is the mark of an educated man; and an 
educated man, Mr. Froude’s contemporaries tell him, is “a man whose 
intelligence has been cultivated, who knows something of the world he 
lives in.” Thus education would seem to mean “instruction in every- 
thing which human beings have done, thought of, or discovered ; all 
history, all language, all sciences.” ‘Teaching, therefore, means cram- 
ming ; an Oxford man has learnt propositions, but not the lessons of 
poverty ; he cannot earn a sixpence for himself; he has been fitted for 
nothing but the trade of genileman. Mr. Froude is so convinced of 
this practical view that he quotes, apparently with approbation, Cob- 
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bett’s remark in reply to Lord Brougham, who hoped for the day when 
every man in England would read Bacon, that he would be contented 
if the time came when every man in England would eat bacon. 

In opposition, then, both to those who go forward and to those who 
stand still, Mr. Froude offers a series of suggestions of his own. Be- 
ginning at the bottom, he would teach boys who are destined to be 
field labourers or manual craftsmen “facts and principles which they 
can apply and use in the work of their lives,” so that they may pass to 
whatever heights of worldly success “ along the track of an instructed 
industry.” ‘Thus the peasant, if we understand Mr. Froude’s meaning, 
should learn as much of geology, botany, meteorology, and chemistry 
as will give him an intelligent view of his daily labour. We are far 
from saying that there is nothing in this suggestion, but Mr. Froude 
hardly seems to remember how much general intellectual work must be 
done before even the elements of any special science can be communi- 
cated. A still more fatal objection is the impossibility of fixing for a 
boy in those classes the department of labour in which he shall succeed 
in earning his living. But Mr. Froude himself speaks with more 
confidence of his suggestions about the higher kind of workmen— 
“those whose work is with the brain, or with brain and hand com- 
bined.” He insists upon it that the education of these classes should 
be professional, and that the function of the university should be to 
supply the first or theoretical part of this professional education. 
Thus, the lawyer should learn Norman French rather than Greek ; the 
doctor, French and German ; the engineer, French, Russian, Chinese, 
or Turkish, for “the command of any one of these languages will 
secure to an English or Scotch engineer instant and unbounded occu- 
pation.” Mr. Froude is prepared for the taunt that his principle is “of 
earth, earthy ;” but so, he urges, are most of those to whom he would 
apply it—commonplace people who are obliged to make the most of 
their time. The theory of English and Scotch universities is, on the 
contrary, very exalted. Classics and philosophy “are supposed to 
develop some especially precious human qualities.” The English 
clergy have had the full benefit of this training, and the result is that 
they are ignorant of the world they live in, “incapable of grappling 
with the moral pestilence which is poisoning all the air,” indifferent to 
the astonishing development of commercial dishonesty among us, and 
interested only in the colour of “ the ecclesiastical petticoats.” But it 
will be asked —Is there no such thing as pure intellectual culture? Is 
it not true that “philosophy, though it will bake no bread, gives us 
our souls”? Such counsels of perfection are addressed only to few, 
and fewer still have heart to follow them. The scholar, inthis highest 
sense, should live hardly, and Mr. Froude himself thinks that every 
man should have a handicraft by which he may live, as Spinoza main- 
tained himself by grinding object-glasses. Mr. Froude concludes with 
some rather ambiguous counsels on the expression of opinion. A 
clever student is tempted to furnish plausible defences for existing 
views or practices ; and that is bad ; but he is also tempted to unwise 
demonstrativeness, to obtruding opinions upon those who do not share 
them. Let those who hold advanced opinions on serious subjects use 
a patient reticence, and reflect that after all they may possibly be 
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wrong. If this advice means more than to recommend courtesy and 
a wise choice of opportunities, it is difficult to see under what condi- 
tions Mr. Froude contemplates any changes taking place in general 
opinion, 

This address will surprise many who have been accustomed to think 
of the author as himself an “advanced thinker.” In principle, he 
could hardly be further from such a thinker, for example, as his prede- 
cessor, Mr. Mill, who said, two years ago, in the same place : — 


. 
The proper function of a university is tolerably well understood. At least, there 
is a tolerably general agreement about what a university is not. It is nota place of 
professional education. Universities are not intended to teach the knowledge required 
to fit men for some special mode of gaining their livelihood. Their object i is not to / 
make skilful lawyers, or physicians, or engineers, but capable and cultivated human | 
beings. . . . It is well that there should be schools of law and of need 
and it would be well if there were schools of engineering and industrial arts. 
But these things are no part of what every generation owes to the next, as that on 
/ ) which its civilization and worth will principally depend. .. . Men are men | 
before they are lawyers, or physicians, or merchants, or manufacturers ; and if you ' 
make them capable and sensible men they will make themselves capable and sensible 
lawyers or physicians, . . . . Education makes a man a more intelligent shoe- | 
maker, if that be his occupation, but not by teaching him how to make shoes. j 


This principle seems to us to be true, and Mr. Froude’s essentially 
narrow, and certain to disappoint the expectations formed upon it. 
The more knowledge has multiplied and widened, the more it has 
become important in human life, and we must not be discouraged from 
attempting to bestow some of its general results upon all the minds 
which our educational systems touch. But, with reference to practical 
necessities, we may question whether the universities will be able to 
maintain this as one of their functions, except in so far as it can be 
combined with professional education. This is the only country in 
Europe in which the universities have not yet been transformed into 
seats of professional education; and unless the age of admission 
becomes considerably lowered, it is easy to see that this transforma- 
tion, which is already beginning in them, must be carried much further. 
—The Pall Mall Gazette. 
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MISCELLANY, 





HE fall Mail Gazette recently called attention to some very 

ludicrous blunders made at a Cambridge middle-class examina- 
tion in the answers to a set of questions on English History. Equally 
absurd errors might be adduced from the replies of university under- 
graduates in their various college examinations. Most people have an 
idea of Italy being represented by chartographers in the form of a boot ; 
yet I remember a university-man who mapped it out as a square. 
Another being required to draw a map of Judea, put a big dot for 
Jerusalem, and a smaller one marked, “Here the man fell among 
thieves,” and was satisfied with that exposition. “An island in the 
fégean Sea,” is a stock answer to any question as to the situation of 
a place not known. Of course, in construing Latin, greater “shots ” 
are made ; and I remember an unfortunate man asserting that clam 
was an adjective, accusative case, feminine ; and that efs? was a verb, 
preter-perfect tense from e/o. Two instances are given by Mr. Bristed 
in his Five Years in an English University, where “Caesar captivos sub 
corona vendidit ” was translated “ Czesar sold the captives for less than 
five shillings ;” and where “ Est enim finitimus oratori poeta ; numeris 
adstrictior paullo verborum autem licentia liberior,” was translated, 
“ For a poet lived next door to the orator, too licentious in his language, 
but more circumspect than numbers.” The man who translated yi 
xai +54p as “gin and water,” probably did so designedly ; like Porson 
with his “neither toddy nor tallow,” and his “a liquid” in reply to the 
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question what would he drink. The jocosely clever answers are, how- 
ever, somewhat hazardous ; as the Cambridge man found when he was 
asked by Mr. Payne, his examiner, to define happiness, and replied, 
“ An exemption from Payne.” And I knew another man who came to 
trouble by answering the question “ What did St. Paul do at Troas and 
Rhegium?” “He left his cloak at Troas and fetched a compass to 
Rhegium.” The answers to questions in Divinity papers would cover 
a wide. field of absurdity ; but so many of them (unconsciously) border 
on the profane, that they can only be briefly referred to here. All that 
one man can say of David was, that he was “a person very fond of 
music ;” while another could tell nothing more of the most remarkable 
circumstance in the office of the High Priest, than that “he only 
washed his face once a year.” Another man thought that St. Paul was 
“a teacher, brought up at the foot of Gamaliel, a great mountain in 
Cilicia ;” while another gave as the substance of his sermon at Athens, 
that “he cried out for the space of two hours ‘Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.’” There are many recorded answers to the question as to 
the connection between the Old and New Testaments: one was, “ Pri- 
deaux’s ¢onnection ;” another was, “When Peter cut off Malachi’s 
ear.” The following is probably an ingenious composition. Qwestion. 
What animal in Scripture is recorded to have spoken? Answer. The 
whale. @Q. To whom did the whale speak? 4. To Moses in the bul- 
rushes. @Q. What did the whale say? A. Thou art the man. Q. 
What did Moses reply? A. Almost thou persuadest me to be a Chris- 
tian. @Q. What was the effect on the whale? 4. He rushed violently 
down a steep place into the sea and perished in the waters. Here is 
a verse in which two stupid answers are embalmed: 

A small snob of Baliol had an idea 

That Joseph was loved by his Arimathea : 

And, coining a word in the fashion of Grote, 

Said that Herod held office as Scholekobrote. 
This last word was his idea of sxwanx0Bpwros, “eaten of worms.”—Once 
a Week. 





“€SoRROW AND SIGHING SHALL FLEE Away.’ — Zhe Prophet Isaiah, 


“ Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 
How can it happen that these should pass 
Out of a world where the flowers lie dying, 
Out of a world where all flesh is grass ? 
Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 
Dear as the autumn, and fair as the rain. 


* Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 
Will they then cease, and our souls grow dull ? 
Sluggishly somnolent, torpidly lying, 
Lapped in the calm of a deep sea lull ? 
Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing,— 
Should we not long for the thundering main? 


“ Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 
All to be done, and our tears gone dry, 
Never a thought o’er the boundary flying, 
Never a grasp as the clouds swing by. 
Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 
All faded out, nothing left to restrain. 
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“ Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 
What would our days be cut off from these ? 
If, at the fairy mart, we were life buying, 
Should we not choose them, past things that please ? 
Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing,— 
Take what you will, only leave us our pain.” 
— Sarah Williams. 





A Cure For Love.—I have a friend at London-super-Mare, a dear 
old lady, who keeps a school where young ladies are “ finished.” The 
ages of these damsels range from fourteen to eighteen, “ sweet sixteen ” 
being the average. Having a confidential chat with my friend during 
the calm quiet of her last Christmas holidays, I asked her if she was 
not often troubled by her pupils falling in love. She answered me 
unreservedly, “I have to contend against no greater difficulty. Ina 
town like this, where we cannot walk in any direction without meeting 
half-a-dozen boys’ schools,— to say nothing of the hundreds of loiterers 
and faneurs, who seem to think that a girls’ boarding-school is fair game 
for their sport,— it seems altogether impossible to prevent flirtations 
from arising, and notes and love-tokens being clandestinely exchanged. 
I spare no pains or arts to guard against and counteract this ; but the 
thing exists, and will continue to exist, so long as girls are sixteen and 
foolish, and young men and lads are bold and adventurous. My 
only plan, when I see that the tender passion has been developed, is 
to crush it in the bud.” “What do youdo?” “You will smile when 
I tell you; for my receipt is the antithesis of romance. It is a dose 
of senna tea.” “Sennatea?” “Yes,senna tea. Whenever I perceive 
—as I very quickly do — that one of my young ladies has fallen (as she 
fancies) into love, I at once take her in hand. I never hint at anything 
connected with the tender passion, but I treat her as an invalid 
who is suffering from impaired digestion. I keep her closely to the 
house and dose her liberally with senna tea, standing by to see that 
she drains the dose to the dregs. This plan is always attended with 
success. Sometimes she gives in after the first few doses ; but usually 
it takes two or three days to complete the cure. I had one obstinate 
and protracted case that lasted a whole week ; but I was firm to my 
plan, and in the end it succeeded. You may depend upon it, that, as 
a cure for a school-girl’s calf love, there is nothing like senna tea.” 





Love’s BELIEF. 


I BELIEVE if I should die, 

And you should kiss my eyelids when I lie 
Cold, dead, and dumb to all the world contains, 
The folded orbs would open at thy breath, 
And from its exile in the aisles of death 
Life would come gladly back along my veins. 


I believe if I were dead, 
And you upon my lifeless heart should tread, 
Not knowing what the poor clod chanced to be, 
It would find sudden pulse beneath the touch 
Of him it ever loved in life so much, 
And throb again, warm, tender, true to thee, 
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I believe if on my grave, 
Hidden in woody deeps, or by the wave, 
Your eyes should drop some warm tears of regret, 
From every salty seed of your dear grief 
Some fair sweet blossom would leap into leaf, 
To prove death could not make my love forget. 


I believe if I should fade 

Into those mystic realms where light is made, 
And you should long once more my face to see, 

I would come forth upon the hills of night, 

And gather stars like faggots, till thy sight, 
Led by the beacon blaze, fell full on me! 


I believe who has not loved 

Hath half the treasure of his life unproved ; 
Like one who with the grape within his grasp, 

Drops it, with all its crimson juice unpressed, 

And all its luscious sweetness left unguessed, 
f } Out from his careless and unheeding clasp. 


I believe love, pure and true, 
Is to the soul a sweet, immortal dew 
That gems life’s petals in its hours of dusk ; 
The waiting angels see and recognise 
The rich crown jewel, love of Paradise, 
When life falls from us like a withered husk. 








THE GREEN TABLE. 





' \ JE fancy that the name of sanctum was originally given to an editor’s private 

room because it was supposed to be sacred from all intrusion. This may 
have been really the case in the earlier geological periods of journalism, when every- 
thing was on a more solemn and ponderous scale than at present, and the literary 
world revolved more slowly upon its axis; and if so, thrice and four times blessed 
were the editors of those days. At present, what the editor ironically calls his sane- 
tum, is by @he public looked upon rather in the light of a sanctuary, or place of refuge 
for all persons guilty of mortal crimes against the time and patience of their fellow- 
men. 

We therefore, after much deliberation, have devised a something sancto sanctius, 
or place of refuge more sacred than the samctum, to which we can flee upon occasion. 
Where this mysterious crypt is situate, and how accessible, let not curiosity inquire, 
for no answer shall be given it. Suffice it, that it is closed by doors of rare device, 
which are both bore-proof and spy-tight, and that the way to it is known to those 
who have the right to enter there. 

The chief article of furniture of this modest cell, isa GREEN TABLE, much littered 
with books and papers, around which at certain hours is seated a group of friends, 
looking over such as take their fancy, discussing events in all parts of the world, and i 
indulging in some grave, and much idle talk. To this GREEN TABLE we can not, for 
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obvious reasons, request the attendance of our readers in the body ; but we can and 
do invite their presence in the spirit. 





WE live in an age when every day brings forth something new, or at least pretends, 
with prodigious cackling, so to do; while there are always critics ready to declare 
that all is but cackle, and that all our discoveries were known three hundred or three 
thousand years ago. For these gentlemen, Egypt is a specially fruitful field, where 
all our science and art were apparently in full blast in the glorious days of that fine 
old Egyptian gentleman, all of the olden time, Ramses or Shoofo, even to the latest 
thing in velocipedes, as somebody has recently pointed out. But an Italian has made 
a discovery of which we can positively assert that it was not known to that ancient 
and anticipating people. It consists of a process of embalming, so perfect that every 
feature and lineament will retain for ages the exact appearance they wore when placed 
in the operator’s hands. The limbs, moreover, retain their flexibility, so that any atti- 
tude can be given to the—mummy, shall we call it? The coming man, therefore, we may 
presume, will have little need of family portraits, but in their stead he will display, 
arranged in elegant and expressive groups, his very ancestors as they lived, (for the 
coming man will have ancestors) and in the identical habits which they wore. But 
public men must be placed in public view. A man may keep his own private father 
in his library, but the father of his country or his village should be placed in sight of 
all his children. Here, again, our Italian is ready with a suggestion. “ Tasteful 
glass-cylinders ” shall enclose the forms of these worthies, and protect them from the 
weather. We hardly think our antiseptic friend is equal to himself here. Why not 
cover them with a thick glaze of water-glass, or other siliceous preparation? Then 
may we all be erected in public places, each one in the attitude in which he appeared 
at the crowning moment of his life—for will not our limbs be flexible ?—the 
sculptors and grave-diggers can enter the Embalmers’ Union, and every man his own 
statue will be the order of the day. 





LOOKING over that wonderful correspondence between Bettina Brentano (Goethe’s 
Bettina) and Clemens Brentano, the poet, we catch a glimpse of a man in whom 
the public just now ought to feel some interest — the man whose mind conceived the 
first idea of a velocipede. Bettina is giving an account of a wedding festival :— 

“This wedding is of grandmamma’s bringing about. The bride, Madame von 
Meiningen, was visiting her when she saw for the first time the groom, Herr von 
Drais, who was trying an invention of his which he calls a Draisine—a seat with 
wheels on which he sits and propels himself along with hands and feet. The lady 
saw him come trundling by, followed by everything that had legs to walk. After the 
ceremony, grandmamma made a very touching speech. We played a proverb in the 
evening, in which the Draésine had a principal part.” The Draisine prowed unsatis- 
factory, but the idea was not lost, and to Herr von Drais’s conception we owe the 
“bicycle ” of 1868. 

Victor Huco’s new novel, Z’ Homme gui Rit, has been made, it seems, the subject 
of a curious speculation. An “enterprising” (as we say on this side the water) indi- 
vidual has bought the whole first edition of fifteen thousand, and only sells copies to 
those who will purchase from him one hundred francs’ worth of other books from a 
list which he sends. Lacroix, the publisher, will have a second edition out in three 
weeks, so that the speculator must count largely on the curiosity and impatience of 
the public, if he expects in this time to force a sale of a million-and-a-half francs’ 
worth of books, Whether M. Hugo has any interest or not in the speculation is not 
known. 
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A FRIEND of the GREEN TABLE, an anti-Partonian of the straitest sect, sends us 
the following lines, which he received in return for a present of tobacco. We dedi- 
cate them to the lovers of what Bobadil calls “the most sovereign and precious 
weed that ever the earth tendered to the use of man.” 


When the crisp toast of the morning has vanished, 

| After the din of the dinner is through, 

] Ere to the slumbers of midnight I’m banished, 
Ever and ever its fragrance I’ll woo. 


Like the dim secrets of old incantation, 
Like the weird signs the Arabians trace, 

Out of the clouds of renewed fumigation, 
Future and past shall the present displace. 


Near and afar so together are thronging — 
Thoughts of the giver with thanks for the gift ; 

Surely such magic ’twould sadly be wronging 

f } Not to abandon one’s pen to its drift. 


Links doth the smith make that never can crack, O! 
Brighter another fire, fanned by the breath ;— 
Give to the smoker his special tobacco, 
You bind him and chain him as 
Yours until death, 
&. BF. 





Apropos of Victor Hugo, he was spoken of in a previous number of this magazine, 


as the head of the sensational — or, as the writer called it, the emotional —school of 

} ' literature, in whose works all the beauties and all the defects of that school reach their 
culminating point, and his new story, as far as we have yet seen it, fully bears out that 

opinion. With his vivid imagination, and wonderful power of description, he can 


give a “sensation” to the most callous and J/asé reader of romance, and if that were 
the true end of art, would be the greatest living artist. 

But an error lies at the very root of the theory. Emotion is not the end of legiti- 
mate art, but only the means toward an end. The true end of art is to give Jleasure. 
Noble emotion is a means to this end, but not ignoble emotion. Pity and awe are 
the proper motives of tragedy ; but they must be a noble pity and a noble awe, which 
contain elements of pleasure. Thus Belisarius begging is a fit subject of art, but 
not Doré’s revolting Spanish beggar. Soa martyr led to the stake ; but not Damiens 
torn by horses ; for in the one we derive a high and noble pleasure from the contem- 
j plation of heroic fortitude and faith ; the other gives us but unmixed horror. 

M. Hugo does not seem to perceive this. If he can produce strong emotion, and 
lay a mighty hand upon our nerves, his end is gained. Gilliatt struggling with the 
pieuvre, the gibbetted smuggler’s carcase torn by the crows, and whirling about in the 
night-wind, are things to make our flesh creep; but they are to romance, what the 
picture of a face half eaten away with cancer would be to painting—it may rivet our 
eyes, but it is simply horrible, and nothing more. 

So entirely does he sacrifice everything else for the sake of producing an effect, 
that he seems not merely to disregard, but scarcely to have a conception of historical 
truth, and relates with the greatest gravity as facts, what are the merest chimeras of 
his imagination. Does he suppose that the murciélagos and comprachicos ever existed ? 
that King James used to taste the broth of boiled witches, or that children were ever 
put into jars when little, and when their growth had filled up the jars, these were 
broken and living monsters turned out? Did he ever so much as hear of sucha 
thing? Not in the least: the idea struck his fancy, and he puts it down as a fact ; on 
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the principle of Monk Lewis in his Castle Spectre, who would have made the negro 
guards blue instead of black, he said, if that would have strengthened the effect. 

And it so happens that in one place we can detect the germination of one of his 
wonderful facts. Speaking of China, he says in his epigrammatic style, ‘ La Chine 
est un bocal de foetus.” An embryo in a jar—achild in a vase! Splendid thought ! 
So in the next paragraph we have a remarkable Chinese fact: ‘ They take a child 
of two or three years old, and put it into a porcelain vase” —&c. Is M. Hugo him- 
self Zhe Man who Laughs — at his readers? 





INVENTIVE as is our age, there is one class of inventions, and these, singularly 
enough, of the mechanical kind for the most part, which our ancestors — yours and 
ours, amiable reader —carried to great perfection, and which we almost entirely 
neglect : we refer to those ingenious combinations of wheel, pulley, wedge, screw, &c., 
constituting their very singular Apparatus for Eliciting Truth. Comprised under the 
same general name with this iron logic, was also a set of contrivances for the sole 
purpose of inflicting pain, without any ulterior object in reserve. Reflecting on these 
things, the mind becomes lost in bewilderment. Of what nature were the men who 
applied them, and those who calmly watched the application? Above all, who or 
what were the inventors? Their names are unknown, Their art was apparently 
its own reward. Some of these things seem to have been the direct inspirations of 
genius: others are of such elaborate ingenuity as to have required much patient 
study. Fancy one of these inventors at his task. He sits at a table littered with strange 
diagrams and rough charcoal sketches ; the wheels and levers of a small model lie 
before him; his high broad forehead shows the man of genius; his brilliant eye is 
radiant with triumph, for the dream of years has been realised. Rapidly he puts the 
parts together, and presses the springs —it moves, it works —it is the hideous 
Maiden ! 

More terrible even than these, were those devices when torments of the mind were 
superadded to torments of the body, as in the Daliborka Tower in Prague, of one of 
the dungeons in which a recent traveller gives the following account : — 

“ The castellan next led me to a staircase which was closed by a massive iron door 
with three heavy padlocks. We descended a steep flight of fifteen stone steps, much 
worn. These stones had been worn by the feet of the wretches who were condemned 
to the centre dungeon. At the foot of the staircase was a second strong door, plated 
with iron, Through it we entered a large round apartment, dimly lighted by three 
narrow slits in the wall, secured by strong gratings. We were now in the upper 
dungeon. 

“ When the eye had grown accustomed to the dim light, I perceived a round hole 
in the floor of the dungeon, about a yard in diameter, and opening, as it seemed, into 
a deep dark space. Around this opening were fixed low seats, and about these I saw 
staples, rings, and the ends of chains fastened to the masonry. I could not understand 
the use of these benches, these rings and staples, and I turned a look of inquiry on 
my guide, pointing at the same time to the hole in the floor. 

“*¢ You are here in the upper hunger-dungeon,’ answered the castellan, ‘That hole 
opens into the subterranean hunger-dungeon. It is fifteen fathoms deep, and five 
wide.’ 

“¢ And these seats ?’ 

“On these sat those who were condemned to die of hunger, waiting until those 
who were in the lower dungeon should be dead. Here you can see the rings and 
staples to which they were fastened.’ 

“This was the device. To condemn men toa horrible death, and to compel them 
to listen for days and nights to the cries and dying groans of their fellow victims, 
until their own turn came, The agony of death by famine lasts nine days. 
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“¢ When the prisoners in the lower dungeon had died, those in the upper dungeon 
were lowered down with a rope. The rope ran over that wheel which you see there 
in the ceiling. They were given a pitcher of water and a loaf of bread: No more 
bread or water was lowered to them, No one that was let down ever returned 
to the upper dungeon.’ 

“* While thus speaking, the castellan had lighted a lantern, which he lowered bya cord 
into the lower dungeon. I crouched upon one of the low seats on the margin of the 
dark hole and looked into the pit. As the lantern descended, it threw red gleams 
upon the black walls, covered with mould and fungi. The lantern now hung about six 
inches above the bottom. I leaned over the edge and looked down, The bottom of 
the dungeon was strewn with dust, rubbish, human bones and skulls, 

“¢ Not long ago,’ said the castellan, ‘two students let themselves down by a rope, 
and brought up some broken water-pitchers. Would you like to be let down ?’ 

“The thought horrified me. I recalled his previous words: ‘No one that was 
let down ever returned to the upper dungeon,’ and shuddered. I made haste to 
get away from this place of horrors. I sprang up the fifteen worn steps, passed the 
iron door, and hurried out into the court. . . . . Here I breathed freely once 
more. A breeze laden with the perfume of roses, played around my brow. And all 
around bloomed and blazed the glorious summer day, and high above the copses of 
trees and the luxuriant vegetation of the Hirschgradven, the Italian colonnades of Cas- 
tle Ferrabosco glittered in the sunlight like a fairy palace.” 





Tus scrap of information meets us in a German paper. As Vetter Michel isa 
golemouche of unlimited swallow, the reader may provide himself with as many grains 
of salt as his mental constitution requires. 

“On the corners of the streets in London there are posted placards, headed :— 

‘THE ART OF BEGGING IN SEVEN LEssons! 
Professor Roonay begs to inform the public that he has established an Institute for 
the purpose of teaching, both theoretically and practically, 
The Art of Begging with Propriety. 

Every decent person of moderate intelligence can be qualified, in seven lessons, to 
live comfortably at the expense of the public. Terms reasonable. The Professor 
also will take children to board, at a low rate, who, without injury to their health, 
will be instructed in begging in all its branches. The Professor keeps on hand a 
stock of certificates, and a large assortment of scars and wounds of every sort, which 
can not be distinguished from the genuine. 

‘Ladies of intelligence and some experience in the profession can be supplied at 
low rates with children. The Professor also keeps in stock, dogs for blind men, 
crutches, plasters, bandages, rags, and everything belonging to this department of 
industry. 

‘ Orders from the country filled with care and despatch, Address No. 21 Princess 
St., Sty Giles,’ ” 





Have any of our readers ever seen a copy of Za Lanterne? Of course all have 
heard of it and of its editor, Henri Rochefort, that thorn in the side of Imperialism, 
Rochefort first came into notice as a writer in the Figaro, and his caustic satires 
greatly enhanced the popularity of that journal. But when, audacious by success, 
he began to let fly his arrows at the government, the authorities thought it time to 
interpose, and M, Villemessant, the principal editor of the Figaro, was notified that 
he must either dispense with the services of his too vivacious colleague, or stop his 
paper altogether. He preferred the former alternative. 
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Rochefort then started a paper of his own, called Za Lanterne, in which he gave 
full vent to his satirical genius, and laid on the lash more sharply than ever, to the 
delight of the malicious Parisians, who ran his circulation up to over 120,000 copies. 
He was adroit enough to avoid a literal infraction of the law of libel, and the author- 
ities, who wished to get him fully into their power, had recourse (according to his own 
statement) to a very discreditable trick. Information was conveyed to him that a 
certain publisher had in preparation a gross libel upon him, which was to be commu- 
nicated to his young daughter, a girl at school. Rochefort called upon this publish- 
er, who treated him with contempt and insult, upon which he struck the man in 
the face with his open hand. 

This was precisely what the authorities wanted. He was tried and sentenced to 
fine and imprisonment. Perceiving that this was but the commencement of a delib- 
erate plan of persecution, he made his escape to Brussels, where he resumed and 
still continues the publication of Za Lanterne. 

Notwithstanding the strictness of the law, a considerable number of copies are 
smuggled into France, by various ingenious devices — perhaps the most amusing of 
which was the plan of inclosing them in hollow busts of the first Napoleon. It is 
read with avidity in Paris ; and there is quite a mania for pipes, match-boxes, tobac- 
co-boxes, and innumerable other trinkets, in the form of little lanterns, 





A copy of Za Lanterne now lies before us. It is a little 32mo. (or pamphlet of 64 
pages) of a size to go conveniently into a rather large envelope, which is the way in 
which they are furnished to subscribers. A few extracts will show the spirit and 
style. 

“It is rumored that Marshal Vaillant is about to resign, and that M. de Persigny 
will succeed him, unless, indeed, the place of Minister of the Fine Arts is suppressed, 
That is to say, that to suppress a ministry, or to appoint M. de Persigny to it, are 
precisely the same thing. At last this celebrated statesman has been estimated at 
his real value.” 

° ° ° . 

“The Duc Tascher de la Pagerie, and the Princess Bacciochi, both relations of the 
Emperor, have just died. I trust that this is only a general rehearsal.” 

“ The affair of the poisoned confectionery given to M. de Beauffrenont, assumes a 
The analyst declares that the specimens are perfectly harmless, the sus- 


lighter hue. 
If they were dipped 


picious substances being only bits of gum arabic dipped in ink. 
in the ink with which Napoleon III. signed the death-warrants and decrees of trans- 
portation of the 2nd of December, they contained ‘poison enough to exterminate a 
whole family.” 

““M. Auguste Martin has offered a medal to the Society for the Protection of Ani- 
mals, to be awarded to the author of the best paper attacking the abuses and the 


cruelty of the chase. The Society has refused to make the award, for fear lest the 


government should see in the proceeding a protest against the massacres of Com- 
piégne. Thus these Protectors who receive subscriptions for the protection of animals, 


use them for the protection of Emperors. You will answer that it is not so easy to 


draw the line which separates the two races. 
for the protection of wsefu/, not of hurtful animals.” 


I reply that the Society was founded 


“The Princess Bacciochi, who has just died, leaves all her fortune to the Prince 


Imperial. Natural enough, you will say, that a lady shall leave her estate to her 


young kinsman ; but you leave out of sight the fact that Madame de Bacciochi, as a 
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member of the Imperial family, was in receipt of a pension of two hundred thousand 
francs per annum, levied on our property. 

“ Nothing could be more simpie: it is the nation that gives and the Prince Impe- 
rial that inherits. The notice in the papers therefore requires an erratum ; it is not 
all 4er fortune, but rather all ovr fortune that Madame de Bacciochi leaves to the son 
of Napoleon III., who costs already forty millions per annum, not including sugar 
and soap. 

‘These generosities which come out of our purses, remind me of a visit that I 
one day received from a very respectable-looking gentleman. ‘ Excuse my troubling 
you,’ he said, ‘ but there is in your neighborhood a poor woman in the last extremity 
of misery. If she has not the necessary sum to pay her rent to-day, she will be 
turned into the street.’ 

“ «How much is needed?’ I asked. 

“ « Seventy-five francs.’ 

“T took from my pocket the seventy-five francs, and asked my visitor the poor 
woman’s address. 

“* You can give them to me,’ he replied, taking and putting them in his pocket: ‘I 
am her landlord. Here is the receipt for the rent. How joyful she will be when 
you give it to her!’” 





THE French papers announce the death of a man whose name will be familiar to 
all our military readers, as one of the highest, perhaps the very highest authority on 
the art of war — General Baron Henri Jomini. 

General Jomini was by origin a Swiss, and born in the Canton of Vaud in 1779. 
During the French revolution he served with the Swiss regiments in the pay of France, 
until their disbandment. In 1805 he published his Zyraité des grandes oférations 
militaires, which at once established his reputation. In the campaigns of 1806 and 
1807 he was Chief of Staff to Marshal Ney, and in 1811 was appointed Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, and nominated Historiographer of France. After the Russian campaign, in 
which he distinguished himself, Marshal Ney recommended him to the Emperor for 
the rank of Lieutenant-General, but Napoleon rejected the recommendation ; upon 
which Jomini took advantage of the armistice of Plaswitz, and went over to the 
Allies. For this defection he was sentenced to death by a French Court-martial ; 
but the Emperor of Russia gave him the grade which Napoleon had refused, and 
attached him to his person. After the peace, Jomini took up his residence at St. 
Petersburg, then at Brussels, and finally at Paris. 





A MAN for whom we have a most profound aversion, is Professor Beesly, the eulo- 
gist of John Brown of Harper’s Ferry, and the champion of Gordon the Jamaica 
ringleader, the persecutor of Gov. Eyre, and the defender of those horrible Shef- 
field outrages. Butin a speech of his delivered at a meeting of Trades-unionists, 
we note one sensible remark. None of the schemes, he says, for benefiting working- 
men, which have in view their raising themselves to a better position, meet the real 
necessity of the case. The body of average working-men will always remain what 
they now are ; and it is to bettering “heir condition that all efforts should be directed, 
The working-man must be benefited as a working-man, and not as a capitalist in the 
larva state. 


Now this is sensible enough ; but the means by which he proposes to accomplish 
this admirable end are of the poorest. They are simply his favorite hobby, the 
Trades-unions. Leaving out of the question the atrocities perpetrated by some of 
these bodies, and looking at them in their very best aspect, one would say that a sys- 
tem which exercises so oppressive and degrading a tyranny over its adherents, dis- 
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courages every attempt at self-elevation, and keeps down talent and diligence to the 
dead level of the lowest class — was the very worst means to effect this object. But 
Professor Beesly rests his hopes upon the one feature of the fower given the work- 


_men by this combination ;—a power to be exercised against their employers, who are 


to be “‘ coerced” into conformity with their requirements. This poisonous doctrine of 
the hostility of interests between employers and employed, is the fundamental creed 
of this school ; a creed pregnant with incalculable misery and wrong ; but what care 
the leaders for that, so long as it gives them popularity and influence? Interests 
may be antagonistic at one point, and yet harmonize in a hundred points, On this 
principle every man is the enemy of every other with whom he has business dealings ; 
and Ishmaelitism is the normal state of society. 





AFTER reading of the English manufactories, where suspicion, distrust, and 
chronic hostility between employers and workmen seem to be the rule, it is like 
passing to a purer air to hear of such an establishment as that of Mr. F. Krupp at 
Essen in Westphalia. In this gigantic industrial colony, “ the steel-works alone give 
employment to over 8000 men, who with their families make a population of 25,coo 
maintained by this single establishment, exclusive of 2000 employed in coal-mines 
and at blast-furnaces on the Rhine. ‘The steel-works in 1867 included 412 melting- 
furnaces, 195 steam-engines, some of 1000 horse-power, 49 steam-hammers, 110 
forges, and 675 different machines ; and all these numbers are now exceeded. The 
works are connected by special lines of railway above fifteen miles in length, and 
the gas-works of the establishment are equal to those of the city of Cologne. The 
administration is like that of a small State. All the heads of the technical depart- 
ments are pupils of the various polytechnic schools in Germany. The commercial 
staff includes a jurist, by whom all contracts are settled and legal questions deter- 
mined. ‘The foremen have all risen from the ranks.’ 

Here then are capital and labor at their sharpest contrast. What is the character 
of the relations between employer and employed—this more than millionaire and 
the army of laborers? What fills our narrator with amazement is the fact that these 
relations are of the most cordial and friendly kind ; that “ Mr. Krupp, in business for 
forty years, and with not less than 10,cco men for some years in his employment, 
has never had a dispute with a workman.” ‘This astonishing fact our authority attri- 


? 


butes in part to the excellent regulations for the benefit of the workmen, including 
retiring pensions of half-pay or full-pay for life, according to the length of service, 
And chiefly, we say, to the fact that these men are clear-sighted enough to see in 
their employer their best friend, whose great wealth, if obtained by their means, 
enables him to do better for them than they could do for themselves. How long 
would this admirable state of things continue, if these 10,000 men were nightly har- 
angued by Professor Beesly and men of his school, and taught that their employer 
was their tyrant and natural enemy ; that they were 10,000 to one, and that it was 
their duty to band together against him and “coerce” him to their will ? 





WE introduce to our readers this month a new acquaintance in the author of the 
Note upon Professor Huxley's Lecture. n pointing out the inconsequence of his 
theological, or metaphysical views, even when looked at from the purely scientific 


point, he has certainly hit a joint in the Professor’s armor, 
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Che Aetw Eclectte Mlagazine Advertiser. 


Notice To Apvertisers.— The attention of advertisers is called to the following advan- 
fayes of Using Our pugEes: 

1st. We receive none but first-class advertisements ; the appearance of an advertisement on our 
pages thereyore — s of the nature of a guarantee to the Public of the responsibility of the ad- 
rertiser. 2d. A Monthly Magazine is usually preserved by its receiver, and each copy remains for 
a mouth upon the drawing room table, is read by every member of the family, is noticed and 
sorrowed by neighbors, and not unfreque ntly one copy goes the round of several Samilies. 3d. 
Our Magazine cire ulate s amongst the most re fined and wealthiest classes, and by using it, adver- 
fisers wul command the attention of those who have the disposition and the means to buy. 4th. 
one insertion in a monthly is perhaps equal to thirty insertions in @ daily. 5th. Our rates are 
ow: a Schedule will be sent on application. 

Book and Music Publishers—Dealers in Fancy Articles of all kinds—Domestic Wares—Pic- 
cures and Stationery—Supplies for Farm and Garden—school Teachers and Professional Men 
generally, etc., etc.. will find ours a useful medium. 


Advertiseme nts should be handed in ‘by the 8th of each month. to the Publishers, 54 Lexington 
Street, Baltimore. 


MERILLAT INSTITUTE, 
French, English and Classical Boarding School for Boys, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 


kL. C. M. MERILLAT, M. D., Prixcipan. 
H. W. Lucker, A. M., University of Vi irginia, ) 


Col. L. Hoxton, Graduate of West Point, 


Assistants 
>. H. Co-teman, Graduate University of Virginia. 


Particular attention paid to Modern Languages. French is the language of the 
family, and is spoken exclusively at the table. ‘The number of pupils is limited, and 
will never be increased so as to impair the family feeling which is now one of the 
characteristics of the school. TERMs: $500 per scholastic year. 

Dr. M. has the privilege of referring, among others, to the following gentlemen: 


those whose names are marked with a star have sons at the school : 









"Robt. Hull, Baltimore, Md *J. C. Bullitt, Esq., Philadelphia. 

*Dr. John Hanson Thomas, Baltimore, Md. th os. S. Dugan, Esq., New Orleans. 

Rev. J. J. B ullock, D. D., Baltimore, Md. “Jas. G. McGr ath, Esq., Omaha, Nebraska, 

*Charles Ridgely, Esq., of Hampton, Baltimore The Faculty of the University of Virginia, 
County, Md. *Col. R. H. Dulany, Loudoun Co., Va. 

“Geo. D. Appleton, Esq., St. Louis, Mo. Hon. Alex. H. H. Stuart, Staunton, Va. 

Rev. W. S. Plumer, D. D., Columbia, 5. C. Hon. Henry A. Wise, Richmond, Va. 

Ge ag E. Johnston. Thomas Rutherford, Esq., Charlestown, West 

Major A. J. Nicholson, U. M. C., Washing- Virginia. 

ton, D. C. Hon. John Dean, Galveston, Texas. 


For further information, apply to the Principal at Govanstown, Md. 


J. P. Hartman W. 3 
J. FP. BARIMAN & SOD, 


DEALERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 
No. 197 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 
LATEST PARIS AND LONDON STYLES. 


. HARTMAN. 
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BURTON & IRVING, 


RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Shiris, Farnishing Goods and Ordered Clothing. 


168 W. Baltimore Street. next West of Adams Express, 
BALTIMORE. 


<+@-+ 


OUR COMBINATON 
FRENCH YOKE 


AND 


SHOULDER SEAM 


ASHIRT 


Is ADMITTED TO BE THE 


MOST COMFORTABLE 


AND 
BEST FITTING SHIRT 


Produced in the Country. 














——_— 0———- 


Besides our extensive and liberal patron- 
age throughout the entire South, we have 
regular customers in Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston and other cities, in the great Shirt 
producing region, thus evincing the superi- 
ority we have attained in the manufacture 
of this garment. 





The Merchant Tailoring Department 
of our business is one of the most complete in the country. With superior Cutters, 
a complete line of Piece Goods, (always embracing the Latest Novelties, ) and with 
unsurpassed facilities for making up work, no other establishment in the country 
ean offer superior inducements in the way of Style, Fit, Material or Prices. 


OUR STOCK OF 


a Ll 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods, 
EMBRACES: 
Silk Undershirts, Merino do.; Scarlet Merino do.; Shaker do.; Red Flannel do.; 
Gause Merino do.; Lisle Thread do.; Silk Drawers, Merino do.; Flannel do.; Can- 
ton do.; Linen do.; Jean do.; Muslin do.; Socks, Suspenders; Linen Handkerchiefs, 
Hem-stitched do.; Embroidered do.; Fancy Bordered do.; Silk do.; Ties, Cravats, 
Scarfs, Kid Gloves, Driving do.; Lisle do.; Silk do.; Umbrellas, Canes, Liquor Flasks, 
Dressing Cases, Cologne, Perfumery, Combs, Soaps, Brushes, Pocket Books, Robes de 
Chambre, Whisk Brooms, Buggy Robes, Cardigan Jackets, Night Shirts, Linen 
Collars, Linen Cuffs. 
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TO FARMERS AND ) PLANTERS. 


Zw’ S 
Ammoniated Bone Super Phosphate, 


FOR COTTON, TOBACCO, CORN, OATS, &c. 
Permanently improves the soil. Quick and active as Peruvian Guano. 
Fy Send for a Circular. 
P. ZELL & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE BY AGENTS AND DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


CAN FIELD, BRO. & CO. 


DEALERS IN 
Fine Watches, Rich Jewelry, Diamonds, 


PearLs AND Precious STONEs, 
SILVER WARE; SILVER PLATED WARE, as Tea Sets, Waiters, Baskets, 
Casters, Forks, Spoons, &c.; Table Cutlery, Clocks, Bronzes, Vases, Figures ; Rich 
Paris Fancy Goods in every variety. 
Agents for Waltham American Watches, all of which are offered at the lowest 





prices. 
229 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
4 SAMUEL KIRK & SON, 
° SILVER WARE MANUFACTURERS. 
Every variety of Elegant and useful pieces of Silver Were, Spoons, Forks, Tea Sets; Dinner 
Sets on exhibition and made to order; Fine Watches, Rich Jewelry, Plated Ware, Cutlery 
Fine Watches carefully repaired 
EsraBitsuep 1817, 172 Baltimore Street 
ESTABLISHED 1835. 
; 
} GEO. W. WEBB. ALBERT REMICK. WM. H. SAXTON, 


GEO. W. WEBB & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


DIAMONDS, FINE WATCHES, 


RICH JEWELRY & SILVERWARE, 


Agents for the Celebrated PATEK PHILIPPE & CO. WATCHES, 


185 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE, 
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SAMUEL CHILD & CO. 


Table Cutlery, China, Glass, 
AND HOUSE-FURNISHING GCODS GENERALLY, 


(Wholesale and R 


No. 20 North Chivles Street, Baltimore. 


CHARLOTTE FEMALE INSTITUTE, 








A Boarding and Day Schoo! Ye Lad lelightfull ited 1 retired and pleasant por- 
tion of the city of Charlotte, N. ¢ 
OFFICERS AND INSTRUCTORS, 
tr t d Mora | Ph osophy and Mathematics. 
nd A t Languaces 


Rev. R. BURWELL, Pri: 
J. B. BURWELL, A. M.., ¢ 
Pror. A. BAUMANN, Voc: 
Pror. R. E. PIGUET, Drawing k 
Mrs. A. C. PATTON, E 
Mrs. M. A. BURWELL, 
ce SALLY C. WHIT 
iss LUCY M. HANN 
Mi ss MARGARET T. 















The Sess consists of , gt f ¢ er 
! the fm seo 18th of Febr 5 

capes ise : aoe Terr of 
Board, (incl v ig, tuel, lights, ¢ vith tuitic ) English Branches, $130 
Music, 7s Cie “7 ar | Mo: der oP ancuaces, Draw ng and Painting, extra, at usual charges. 
Fer Chculer aed Catal ud 


Rey. R. BURWELL & SON, Charlotte, N. C. 


$20 A DAY to MALE and FEMALE 
Agents to introduce the BUCK EWE 820 SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, and is the only LI- 
CENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the market sold for less than 
$40. All others are infringements, and the seller and user are liable 
to prosecution and imprisonment. Full particulars free. Address 


W. A, HENDERSON &: (CO., Cleveland, Ohio 








ait 





CHARLES M. STIFF , 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GOLD MEDAL, GRAND & SQUARE PIANOS. 


FACTORIES, 84 and 86 CAMDEN STREET, 


and 45 and 47 PERRY STREE7, 
OPPOSITE THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD. 
Office and Ware room, No.7 N. Liberty Street, above Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


A Gold Medal was awarded to CHARLES M. STIEFF, for 1867, 
by the Maryland Institute (Baltimore, Maryland) for PIANOS, in com- 
petition with New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore Pianos. 

STIEFF’S PIANOS have all the latest improvements, including 
the Agraffe-treble, Ivory fronts, and the improved French action fully 
warranted for five years, with the privilege of exchange within twelve 
months, if not entirely satisfactory to the purchasers. 


~—<-@> 


REFERENCES WHO ARE USING STIEFF’S PIANOS 


General Robert E. Lee, - — - - - ° : Lexington, Va. 
General Robert Ransom, - - - - - Wilmington, N. C. 
General D. H. Hill, - - - - . - Charlotte, “ 
Messrs. R. Burwell & Son, : - - - 9 “ 
Professor Baumann, _— - - . - - : ae “ 
Rev. C. B Riddick, - - ° - - - Kittrell’s Springs, “ 
Misses Nash and Kollock, - - - - - Hillsboro’, “ 
Wm. J. Palmer, Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Institute, Raleigh, “ 
J. C. Covel, - - - - - - - Staunton, Va. 


A CALL IS SOLICITED, 
"TERMS LIBERAL. 
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The Farmers’ Favorite! 
GREATLY IMPROVED. 


BICKFORD & HUFFMAN’S 


WORLD RENOWNED 


PREMIUM GRAIN DRILL 


With the Improved Guano Attachment & Grass Seed Sower. 


GRAIN DRILL. 


UP UW WRI 9m] Smog 


Coutinuons Distributor 
‘douueyw uejnboy ‘usaq 





The Farmer's Friend, Always reliable with the Cereals, the Com- 
posts and the Grass Seeds. 

Sowing all grains, from the coarsest Marrowfat Peas to the finest kerneled, with 

necuracy. Thistle balls and dirt do not clog it. Seeding an even continuous 

stream through each tube: performing equally well up hill ordown, side hill or level. 


NO BUNCHING OF GRAIN! NO LIABILITY 10 GEY OUT OF ORDER OR BROKEN. 


Built as a plain Grain Drill or with Compost or Seed Attachment. For one of 
these incomparable Machines, addr 


W. L. BUCKINGHAM, General Agent, 


593 S. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


PRICES—DELIVERED ON BOAT OR CARS AT BALTIMORE. 


S Tube Grate Drill ...csssescceccccesses $85.00 | 9 Tube Grain Drill, with Guano or 
9 « és ene Plaster Attachment ....... ...-$130.00 
g ' ‘* with Guano or Grass Seed Attachment to either 

Plaster Attachment..-.....-.+00000125.00 OF CO GUS cicdetiaseretie<ccice 10.00 


Terms Cash—or endorsed Notes, due in four months, with interest. 2&-The 
purchaser pays the Freight in all cases. 
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1s OW TT 
Real Estate Insurance Company, 


OF VIRCINIA. 


FOR LIFE INSURANCE ONLY. 


This popular and much favored company of the South has scarcely known an 
intancy. but has, as it were, sprung into existence in full vigor and maturity, and 
now numbers among its long list of policv-holders, many of the best and bravest in 
the land—ministers of the Gospel and laymen: it also has peculiar and unrivalled 
features that commend the ** Piedmont” to the mechanic and laborer, by giving the 
largest amount of insurance for the least amount of premium—with dividends 


besides! With a Real Estate basis, and an 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL OF $1,000,000 


And 87 1-2 per cent. of Profits to be divided among Policy-Holders, 


and carrying now a 
PROFIT OF 75 PER CENT., 


Those interested in this company feel that they have made a good investment and 
anticipate for the Piedmont 


A BRILLIANT FUTURE. 


At its present term of life it has outstripped some °0 odd of the best Northern 
companies for a similar period. 

Its plans embrace the very best tables of the best companies in the world—one 
of whichrReturns all the Premiums with the amount 
Insured, Another gives $LO,OO0 for the same cash premium—that some 
of the crack Northern companies only give $5,000, with a prospect of 

ey a long dividend besides. 

The Piedmont offers future protection against want to mothers and children on 
terms so moderate as to be accessible toall. This company has been built up and 

h will be sustained by men of the highest character for probity and ability. We say 
to all, take your policiesin thiscompany. Let ussustaineach other. In doing this, 
we shall heip to build up and sustain the Land we Love. 


CERTIFICATE 





NELSON CourRT Houser, VA., Mareh 25th, 1867, 
The undersigned, officers of the County of Nelson, and State of Virginia, take 
yleasure in recommending as a solvent and reliable company, ** The Piedmont Rea! 
‘state Insurance Company,” of this County; and besides the merit of its solvency, 
its rates and terms for Rife Insurance are such as to commend it to public patronage. | 
Its Stockholders, Directors and Officers are men of high integrity, and patrons 
, can rely on an honorable, eflicient management of its affairs. 
None of us have stock or other personal interest in this company, and simply 
‘d. give this as disinterested testimony to the merits of a good institution. 


GEO. S. STEVENS, Clerk Circuit Court 
JOHN F. HIX, Sheriff, 

WM. A. HILL, Surveyor, 

8. H. LOVING, Clerk County Court, 
W.A. WILLIAMS, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Travelling Agents wanted. Apply to JAMES F. JOHNSTON, Special Agent, 
).00 ' Charlotte, N.C. Also for insurance against loss or damage by fire, apply to 
1.00 W. A. WILLIAMS: Agent, 
Office ower Hammond & MeLaughlin's Stor 


The 
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CUSHINGS && BAILEY, 
BOOKSELLERS & STATIONERS. 
No. 262 BALTIMORE STREET, 

Urpostre HANOVER STREET BALTIMORE, M7. 


The Largest and best assorted Stock in the City of SCHOOL. 
LAW, MEDICAL, DENTAL, CLASSICAL and MISCELLANE 
OUS BOOKS. General Bank and Counting-House STATIONERY, 
of all kinds. Blank Books made to order in any style of Binding and 
Ruling. 


CORTLAN & CO. 
Nos. 216 & 218 BALTIMORE STREET, 
IMPORTERS OF 

China, Glass and Earthenware, 

rABLE CUTLERY, CLOCKS, BRONZES, PLATED WARES, 

AND 
FANCY AND USEFUL HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 
AGENTS FOR 


The University of Virginia Series of School aad Coilege Text Books, 


AND 
MAURY’S GHEOGRAPHITIES. 


MORFIT & ADKISSON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS & STATIONERS, 


276 West Baltimore Street, 


School Bocks & School Supplies. BALTIMORE, MD. 
J. SETH HOPKINS & CO. 
DEALERS IN 


House Furnishing Goods, 


CHINA, GLASSWARE, &c. 
No. 210 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 


A single article or complete outfit, furnished at short notice on 


the most reasonable terms 











). 
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HULL, ATKINSON & CO. 


Importers and Wholesale Dealers in 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS, 


No. 358 Baltimore Street, (Opposite Hanover Street,) 
BALTIMORE. 


We ask Country Merchants —_— Baltimore to examine our Stock. 





Clothing for Fali and Winter. 


MEN’S, BOYS’ & CHILDREN’S SUITS. 
FALL GVERCOATS at $7, $8, $9, $10, $12 and $14. 
CUSTOM DEPARTMENT.—Fine Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings to select 
from for measure. : u i 
NOAH WALKER & CO. 
WASHINGTON BUILDING, 
165 and 167 W. Baltimore St. 


COTTON PLANTING, 
1869. 


RHODES’ STANDARD MANURE. 


Introduced into the Cotton States in 1856. Has been fully endorsed by State Agriculture 
Societies of South Carelina, Georgia and Alabama, besides leading chemists in America and 
Europe. Awarded Medal at the International Agricultural Exhibition, held at Hamburg, 
1863. Used and approved by the most successful Cotton Planters, and preferred to Peruvian 
Guano. 

Circulars containing particulars on application to 


B. M. RHODES & CO. 
82 South Street, Baltimore. 
P. de MURGUILONDO, 


Nos. 353, 55. & 57 Calvert Street, cor. Saratoga, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








AGENT FOR THE SALE OF 
LUMBER, DOORS, SASH, FRAMES, MOULDINGS, &c., 
MARBLEIZED SLATE & MARBLE MANTLES, 
Cheapest in the Market and from the best factories in the country. Slate Roofing, Glass, Hardware, 
Fire and Building Brick, TERRA COTTA CHIMNEY ‘TOPS, GARDEN AND PARLOR 
VASES, FOUNTAINS AND STATUARY; HYDRAULIC CEMENT SEWER AND WaA- 
TER PIPE, acknowledged the vag in the country é PLAIN, ENCAUSTIC, AND MARBLE 
riLING, Marble and Iron Fror rest Ri ulings, ls, &c.; SCHARF’S WATER AND RAT 





PROOF ASPHALTIC PAVEMENT and ALL OTHER BUILDING MATERIAL. 


Estimates furnished for all kinds of Building Materias 
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WHERE TO ADVERTISE AND WHY? 


FOR GOOD ADVERTISERS ONLY. 


The New Eclectic Magazine, 
Turnsu_t & Murpocn, PustisHers, 


Lexington St., Baltimore. 
o > 


The New Eclectic Magazine is unequalled as a Southern adver- 
tising medium, for the following reasons : 

1st. It has a circulation larger than the comdined circulations 
of all the other magazines in the South. A Business Card or ad- 
vertisement published in this Magazine, is prominently placed be- 
fore thousands of readers, and at a much less cost than cards or 
circulars could be sent to the same number. 

2d. A monthly Magazine is usually preserved by its receiver, 
and each copy remains at least a month on the drawing-room 
table, is read by every member of the family, is noticed and bor- 
rowed by neighbors, and not unfrequently one copy goes the round 
of several families. 

3d. The Magazine circulates amongst the most refined and 
wealthiest classes, and by using it, advertisers will command the 
attention of those who have the disposition and the means to buy. 

4th. Experienced advertisers estimate that one insertion in a 
monthly is equal to thirty insertions in a daily publication. 

5th. The readers of Zhe New Eclectic Magazine have great confi- 
dence in the good faith of its advertising patrons. They know 
that no quack medicines, lotteries, gift enterprises, humbugs, or 
doubtful schemes of any kind, or cards from any parties who are 
not believed to be ad/e and willing to fulfil what they promise, are 
admitted into its columns ; this fact is kept prominently before the 
public. ‘The readers therefore have confidence in and patronize 
those who have advertisements here inserted. 

Address all communications relative to the advertising depart- 
ment to 


H. C. TURNBULL, Jr. 
54 Lexington St., Baltimore. 




















i 
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Impeortanr ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The interests of Zhe Land We Love, formerly published by General D. H. Hill, 
at Charlctte, N. C., and Zhe New Eclectic Magazine, are now united. 

The unexpired terms of subscribers to Ze Land We Love, will be filled out 
with Zhe New Eclectic Magazine. In cases where the same person happens to be at 
present a subscriber to both magazines, the credit will be extended on the books of 
The New Eclectic Magazine till the entire obligation is met. 

It is requested of subscribers that they will carefully note the date of expiration 
of their subscriptions, and promptly renew, in order to prevent any interruption in the 
receipt of the Magazine. Back numbers from January, 1869, with which month the 
fourth volume began, may be had at this office at 33 cents a copy. 





TERMS.—Single subscription, $4 per annum, Single numbers, 35 cents. Five 
copies to one address, $16. Ten copies ditto, $30. More liberal reductions to 
larger clubs. All subscriptions strictly in advance, and payable by post office order 
or draft on Baltimore. Jn no case will mutilated currency notes be received. 

Subscribers in sending their names, should give their address in full, legibly 
written, 


PREMIUMS.— 
For every new pre- paying subscriber, - - - $1 00 
‘or 4 subscribers, a gratuitous subscription for 0 one year. 
For 10 si is ee - 1200 
For 25 os ” ” oe ot ee me lat me Ce 
For 50 o =¥ as <2 e£& © = 2 © «2 © « ee 
For 100 = - = OUR ae, See ee - = 150 00 


These premiums are offered to any and all who will canvass or solicit for us. 
They are payable in cash, or in books, fancy articles, or general merchandise, all 
of which will be supplied at 10 per cent. less than the usual retail rates. 





PostaGE.—The postage on 7he New Eclectic Magazine is 24 cents per annum, 
payable in all cases quarterly, in advance, by the subscriber, at the office where it is 
received, 





CORRESPONDENCE should be addressed to Zhe Mew Eclectic Magazine, 54 
Lexington Street, Baltimore. General Hill’s address is Charlotte, N.C. Letters 
requiring an answer, or requesting a return of manuscript, must enclose the requisite 
postage. Manuscripts insufficiently prepaid will not be taken out of the Post Office. 





The New Eclectic Magazine may be had of respectable News Agents generally, 
throughout the country. Those subscribing through agents must look to them 
for their numbers. 





Post OrFIcE DEcIsIons.—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the post- 
office—whether directed to his name or another, or whether he has subscribed or 
not—is responsible for the pay. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to send it until payment is 
made, and collect the whole amount, whether it is taken from the office or not. 
The courts have decided that refusing to take newspapers and periodicals from the 
post-office, or removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima facie evidence of 
intentional fraud. 





HENRY TAYLOR & CO., BALtImMorE, are the Wholesale Agents for Zhe 
New Eclectic Magazine, to whom all orders from the Trade must be addressed. 
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NEW ORLEANS, December to, 1868. 

To the Editor of the New Orleans Times:—The Land We Love, published at 
Charlotte, North. Carolina, and edited by Gen. D. H. Hill, of the late Confederate 
army, has claims upon our people as a home monthly, representing our own senti- 
ments and feelings. Its contributors are all writers of recognized ability, who give 
as high a st andard of literary excellence as can be found in the Northern periodicals, 
some fa which are so often abusive of the people and customs of the South. 

To the late Southern soldier, the ** Land We Love” has peculiar attractions; 7¢ 
is the acknowledged organ of the late Confederate Army ; it preserves the record of the 
heroism and devotion of our soldiery, and is now almost the only channel by which 
the truth of history can be vindicated. For these reasons, we, General officers of the 
late Confederate Army, do cordially commend this Southern enterprise to the favora- 
ble consideration of the people of the South. 

Thé low price puts the Magazine within the: reach of those of reduced means, 
and it was made thus low to secure this object. 

We remain yours, very truly, 

J. B. Hoop, G T. Beaurecarp, 

R. L. Gipson, Harry T. Hays, 

H. N. HArris, JosepH WHEELER, 

Wikr ADAMS. 


ADDITIONAL ENDORSEMENTS. 


Joseph E, Johnston, E. P. Alexander, J. H. Lewis, 

W. J. Hardee, J. F. Gilmer, J. B. Kershaw, 

A. P. Stewart, J. M. Hawes, M. W. Gary, 

S. D. Lee, A. R. Lawton, J. O. She lby, 

S. B. Buckner, W. W. Kirkiand, J. T. Holtzelaw, 
Albert Pike, John C. Fizer, Alfred Iverson, 
Basil W. Duke, Bryan Grimes, M. L. Bonham, 
W. G. Lewis, B. R. Johnson, M. C. Butler, 

W. R. Cox, A. M. Scales, W. S. Featherston, 
G. W. Smith, J. C. Breckenridge, R. L. Walker, 

C. M. Wilcox, Jubal A. Early, Bradley T. Johnston, 
E. C. Walthall, H. D. Clayton, P. T. Moore, 
Henry A. Wise, G. T. Anderson, James H. Lane, 
Wm. Smith, Wm. Preston, John R. Cooke, 
M. Lovell, Wm. HH. Payne, Ed. Johnson, 


G. M. Sorrell, J. G. Martin, C. Q. Tompkins, 





Henry R. Jackson, 


R. H. Anderson, Jr. 


Johnson Hagood, 
W. Y. C. Humes, 
W. H. Jackson, 
W. S. Walker, 
John Bratton, 
Thos. T. Munford, 
S. R. Anderson, 
E. Kirby Smith, 
N. B. Forrest, 
Bb. F. Cheatham, 
R. D. Johnston, 
hi B. Taliaferro, 
» Mie Cae, 
r R. Anderson, 
John Echols, 
R. H. Anderson, 
L. McLaws, 
A. R. Wright 
Benj. Huger, 
R. F. Hoke, 
J. C. Brown, 
John B, Gordon, 
B. G. Humphreys, 
G. G. Dibrell, 
R. H. Chilton, 


M. D. Corse, 

E. M. Law, 

Rk. B. Vance, 

R. E. Colston, 
Edw. W. Pettus, 
John T. Morgan, 
G, J. Rains, 

LA J. Polk, 

Wm. Phillips, 
W. M. Browne, 
C. M. Shelley, 
Wm. M. Gardner, 
L. L. Lomax, 
Rufus Barringer, 
Eppa Hunton, 

E. G. Lee, 

G. Bb. Hodge, 
Sam. Jones, 

Z. B. Vance, 
Wade Hampton, 
R, S. Ewell, 

j. S. yoy 
fohn B. Clarke, 
John b. Clarke, Ie 
J. M. Withers, 
T. J Churchill, 
T. N. Waul, 


H. H. Sibley, 
C. Leventhorpe, 
H. H. Walker, 
Roger A. Pryor, 
Z. C. Deas, 
Edward Higgins, 
Sam. McGowan, 
Jos. H. Lewis, 
Thos. H. Carter, 
B. J. Hill, 

C. A. Battle, 

W. L. Brandon, 
J. R. Chalmers, 
M. A. Stovall, 
A. Cumming, 

J. H. Clanton, 
A. T. Hawthorn, 
Wm. L. Allen, 
P. M. B. Young, 
Patton Anderson, 
John S. Preston. 
W. H. Wallace, 
James Conner. 
W. L. Cabell, 

J. C. Tappan, 


W. P. Shingler. 

















ROCKBRIDGE ALUM SPRINGS, 


VIRGINIA... 
Open May 1i1sth, 186°o0. 


—— < «@- > ——______—. 


This favorite and celebrated summer resort is now in complete 
order for the reception of guests. Some important improvements 
have been added to the buildings since the establishment passed 
into the hands of the present proprietor, and it is his purpose to 
keep it in a style not surpassed any where in Virginia, 

The remarkable medical and curative power of the water is 
well known to the medical profession and to the Springs-going 
public—as an Alterative, a diffusive Stimulant and Tonic, there is no 
known mineral water equal to it. In all aneemie conditions of 
the system and broken down states of the constitution, loss of 
appetite, and general nervous prostration, its powers and virtue 
as a Restorative may be safely pronounced to be without a known 
rival amongst the mineral waters of the world. 

They are especially indicated in the whole class of ailments pecu- 
liar to the female constitution. The proprietor will have pro- 
vided for the Lawns and Ball-room a first-class Band of Music, 
and in general all the sources of amusement and recreation usual- 
ly found at our best summer resorts, will be at the command of 
the guests at “ Rockbridge Alum.” 

The place is within 11 to 13 hours of Richmond, Washington, 
Baltimore and Lynchburg, by rail, all in daylight. Passengers 
leave the cars of the “Chesapeake and Ohio Rail Road” at Goshen 
Depot, and new and elegant stage coaches, passing rapidly over a 
smooth and level road of only eight miles, set down the visitors 
at the Springs to tea. 

, THE ROCCE BRIDGE WATER 
Put up in glass, containing all its medicinal qualities as when 
drank at its fountain head, is kept constantly on hand by the well 
known house of Coteman & Roaers, Druggists, Baltimore; who 
will furnish pamphlets containing the analysis of the water, and 
letters of eminent physicians, with a few certificates out of many 


of the wonderful cures made by these waters. 
JAS. A. FRAZIER, Prop’r. 


Mr. S. A. PORTER and Capt. W. H. SALE wiil be pleased to see 
their many friends. 











MANUFACTU RERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO FORTES, 


No.-350 W. Baltimore St., & 1, 3, 5 & 7 N. Eutaw St. 
BALTIMORE. 


Fifty Gold and Silver Medals received, (the highest awards,) in competition 
‘with the best manufacturers in the country. 


EVERY INSTRUMENT GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


A.large assortment of PARLOR ORGANS of the most celebrated makes, 
constantly on hand: 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


7 








There having been an ‘unexpected demand for the April number of THe New 
EcLecric MAGAZINE the publishers-will not be able to supply copies for that month, 
except to such subscribers as‘date their subsgg¥ptions from January, 1869. 





BACK NUMBERS WANTED. Thirty-five cents a piece, will be paid at this 
office, for numbers of THE NeEW<EcLEecrIC Macazing for February and October: 
1868, and April, - 


* 





Phineds Finn, ox The Woman's Kingdom, in book form, will be sent to any per- 
son sending the namé of one prepaying new subscriber, or the two volumes to any 
one sending two such names. See also general list of premiums elsewhere. 





Speeimen numbers of the Magazine will be sent on receipt of 35 cents ; or the three 
‘numbers, January, February and March, 1869, will be sent to any oue forwarding 75 
cents to the Publishers, 


7 TURNBULL & MURDOCH, 
a See 54 LexIncTon STREET, 
Baltimore, Ma. 


Innes & Co., Printers, Adams Express Building. 
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